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PREFACE. 



The invention of Analytic Geometry by Descartes in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, quickly followed by that 
of the Infinitesimal Calculus by Newton and Leibnitz, pro- 
duced a complete revolution in the mathematical sciences them- 
selves and accelerated in an astonishing degree the progress of 
all the sciences in which mathematics are applied, but arrested 
for a time the progress of pure geometry. The new methods, 
characterized by great generality and facility in their application 
to problems of the most varied kinds, offered t» the succeeding 
generations of investigators more in^'lting fields of research and 
promises of surer and richer reward than the special and ap- 
parently more restricted methods of the ancients. During the 
eighteenth century hardly any important addition to geometry 
was made that was not the direct product, either of the Cartesian 
method alone, or of that method in alliance with the Infinitesi- 
mal Calculus. 

With the present century, however, a new era commenced in 
pure geometry. The first impulse was given by the Descriptive 
Greometry of Monge ; then followed Carnot's Theory of Trans- 
versals, PoNCELET^s Projective Properties of Figures and Method 
of Reciprocal Polars, the researches of Stetner, Poinsot, Ger- 
GONNE, Cayley, MacCullagh, and many others, crowned by 
the brilliant discoveries of Chasles. 

All this progress, it is true, has been chiefly in the higher 
departments of pure geometry, and has not yet essentially changed 
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4 PREFACE. 

the substance or form of what is known as Elementary Geometry, 
which is little more than the Geometry of Euclid in a modern 
dress^ with certain necessary additions in solid geometry; for, 
although some of the recent discoveries are of a remarkably 
simple character and (if simplicity were the only requisite) might 
be introduced into the elements, it is generally conceded that in 
elementary instruction it is most expedient to commence with the 
Euclidian geometry, and to reserve the new developments for 
Bul)sequent study under the name of the Modem Geometry. 

Nevertheless, this advance in the general science has not failed 
to produce its l^itimate effect upon the primary branch; and 
the modern treatises on the elements, especially in France, from 
that of Legendre in 1794 to that of Rouch^ and Comberousse 
in 1868, exhibit a gradual and marked improvement both in 
matter and method. 

In the following treatise, designed especially for use in colleges 
and schools, I have endeavored to set forth the elements with all 
the rigor and completeness demanded by the present state of the 
general science, without seriously departing from the established 
order of the propositions, or sacrificing the simplicity of demon- 
stration required in a purely elementary work. Some subjects, 
not usually included in elementary works, are so placed that they 
may be omitted without breaking the chain of demonstration, 
and the remainder may be used as an abridged course in those 
schools where the time allotted to the study does not suffice for 
the perusal of the whole. Such, for example, are the articles on 
Maxima and Minima at the end of Book V. and those on Similar 
Polyedrons and the Regular Polyedrons at the end of Book VII 

As the student can make no solid acquisitions in geometry 
without frequent practice in the application of the principles he 
has acquired, a copious collection of exercises is given in the 
Appendix. The discouraging difficulties which the young student 
commonly experiences in his first attempts at demonstrating new 
theorems, or solving new problems, ai'e here obviated in a great 






PREFACE. 5 

degree by giving him such suggestions for the solution of many 
of the exercises as may fidrly be presumed to be necessary for 
him at the successive stages of his progress. These suggestions 
are given with less and less frequency as he advances, and he 
is finally left to rely entirely upon his own resources when he 
may be supposed to have acquired by practice considerable 
familiarity with principles, and dexterity in their application. 

The Appendix on the Modem Geometry, although restricted to 
the properties of the straight line and circle, will serve a good 
purpose, it is hoped, either as an introduction to such works as 
lliose of PoNCELET and Chasles in which the methods of pure 
geometry are employed, or as a companion to the works of 
Salmon and others in which the new geometry is treated by the 
analytic method. 

In the preparation of this work, I have derived valuable aid 
fix)m a number of the more recent French treatises on Element- 
ary Geometry, and especially from those of Bobillier, Briot, 
CoMPAGNON, Legendre (edited by Blanchet), and the very 
complete TraiU de GiomUrie £!lementaire of Rouch6 and CoM- 
BEROU8SE. The last named work has furnisheil many of the 
exercises of Ap^)endix I. and much of the matter of Appendix II. 

Washington Univsbsity, 

St. Lottis, June 1, 1869. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. Evert person possesses a conception of space indefinitely ex* 
tended in all directions. Material bodies occupy finite, or limited, 
portions of space. The portion of space which a body occupies can 
be conceived as abstracted from the matter of which the body is 
composed^ and is called a geometrical solid. The material body filling 
the space is called a physical solid. A geometrical solid is, therefore, 
merely the form, or figure, of a physical solid. In this work, since 
only geometrical solids will be considered, we shall, for brevity, call 
them simply solids. 

2. Definitions. In geometry, then, a solid is a limited, or bounded, 
portion of space. 

The limits, or boundaries, of a solid are surfaces. 
The limits, or boundaries, of a surface are lines. 
The limits of a line are points. 

3. A solid has extension in all directions ; but for the purpose of 
measuring its magnitude, it is considered as having three specific 
dimensions, called length, breadth and thickness. 

A surface has only two dimensions, length and breadth. 

A line has only one dimension, namely, length. The intersection 
of two surfiEices is a line. 

A point has no extension, and therefore neither length, breadth 
nor thickness. The intersection of two lines is a point. 

4. Although our first notion of a surface, as expressed in the defi- 
nition above given, is that of the boundary o? a ^cJt\^^^^ q^a^ ««\P^S2»!^ 

2** % 



10 GEOMETKY. 

such boundary to be abstracted and considered separately from the 
solid. Moreover, we may suppose a surface of indefinite extent as to 
length and breadth ; such a surface baa no limits. 

Similarly, a line may be considered, not only as the limit of a 
surface, but as abstracted from the surface and existing separately in 
space. Moreover, we may suppose a line of indefinite length, or 
without limits. 

Finally, a point may be considered, not merely as a limit of a line, 
but abstractly as having only position in space. 

6. Definitions. A straight line is the shortest 

line between two points ; as AB. 

Since our first conception of a straight line may be regarded as 
derived from a comparison of all the lines that can be imagined to 
exist between two points, t.e., of lines of limited length, this definition 
(which is the most common one) may be admitted as expressing such 
a first conception ; but since we can suppose straight lines of indefi- 
nite extent, a more general definition is the following : 

A straight line is a line of which every portion is the shortest line 
between the points limiti7ig that portion. 

A broken line is a line composed of differ- 
ent successive straight lines ; as ABCDEF, 

A curved line, or simply a curve, is a line 
no portion of which is straight ; as ABC. 

If a point moves along a line, it is said to describe the line. 

6. Definitions. A plane surface, or simply a 
plane, is a surface in which, if any two points 
are taken, the straight line joining these 
points lies wholly in the surface. 

A curved surface is a surface no portion of which is plane. 

7. Solids are classified according to the nature of the surfaces 
which limit them. The most simple are bounded by planes. 

8 Definitions. A geometrical figure is any combination of points, 
lines, BurfiEices, or solids, formed under given conditions. Figures 
formed by points and lines in a plane are called plane figures. Those 
formed by straight lines alone are called rectilinear, or right-lined, 
figures ; a straight line being often called a right line. 
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9. Definitions, Geometry may be deiiued as the science of extensioD 
and position. More specifically, it is the science which treats of the 
eonstruction of figures under given conditions, of their measuremenl. 
and of their properties. 

Plane geometry treats of plane figures. 

The consideration of all other figures belongs to the geometry oj 
igpace, also called the geometry of three dimensions, 

10. Some terms of frequent use in geometry are here defined. 

A theorem is a truth requiring demonstration. A leinma is an 
auxiliary theorem employed in the demonstration of another theo- 
rem. A problem is a question proposed for solution. An axiom is a 
truth assumed as self-evident. A postulate (in geometry) assumes 
the possibility of the solution of some problem. 

Theorems, problems, axioms and postulates are all called propo- 
rilions. 

A corollary is an immediate consequence deduced from one or more 
propositions. A scholium is a remark upon one or more propositions, 
pointing out their use, their connection, their limitation, or their 
extension. An hypothesis is a supposition, made either in the enun- 
ciation of a proposition, or in the course of a demonstration. 
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BOOK I. 

RECTILINEAR FIGURES, 
THE STRAIGHT LINE. 

1. Axiom, There can be but one straight line between the same 
two i>oints. 

2. Postulate, A straight line can be drawn between any two points; 
and any straight line can he produced (i, e., prolonged) indefinitely. 

3. Axiom. If two indefinite straight lines coincide in two points, 
they coincide throughout their whole extent, and form but one line. 

Hence two points determine a straight line; and a straight line 
may be designated by any two of its points. 

4. Different straight lines drawn from the same point are said to 
have different directions; as OA, OD, etc. The _ 

point from which they are drawn, or at which ^ 

they commence, is often called the origin. 

If any one of the lines, as OA, be produced 

through 0, the portions OA, OB, on opposite ^ 

sides of 0, may be regarded as two different lines having opposite 

directions reckoned jQrom the common origin 0, 

Hence, also, every straight line AB has two opposite directions, 
namely, from A toward B (A being regarded as 
its origin) expressed by AB, and from B toward 
A (jB being regarded as its origin) expressed by BA, If a line AB 
b to be produced through B, that is, toward 

C, we should express this by saying that — — + + — - 

AB is to be produced; but if it is to be 

12 
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BOOK I. 13 

produced through A, that is toward 2), we should express this by 
saying that BA is to be producec*, 

ANGLES. 

6. Definition, An angle is a figure formed by two 

straight lines draAvn from the same point; thus 

QA ^^ fcrm an angle at 0. The lines OA, OB 

are called the sidea of the angle ; the common point 

0, its vertex. 

An isolated angle may be designated by the letter at its vertex, as 
"the angle 0;" but when several angles are formed at the same 
point by different lines, as OAy OB, OC, we desig- 
nate the angle intended by three letters ; namely, by 
one letter on each of its sides, together with the one 
at its vertex, which must be written between the other 
two. Thus, with these lines there are formed three 
different angles, which are distinguished as AOBy J5 0(7 and AOC, 

Two angles, such as A OB, BOC, which have the same vertex 
and a common side OB between them, are called adjacent 

6. Definition. Two angles are equal when one can be placed upon 
the other so that they shall coincide. Thus, the 
angles A OB and A' O'B' are equal, if A' O'B' can 
be superposed upon A OB so that while O'A' coin- 
cides with OAy O'B' shall also coincide with OB. 
The equality of the two angles is not affected by 
producing the sides ; for the coincident sides con- 
tinue to coincide when produced indefinitely (3).* Thus the magnitvde 
of an angle is independent of the length of its sides. 

7. A clear notion of the magnitude of an angle will be obtained 
by supposing that one of its sides, as OB, was at first 
coincident with the other side OA, and that it has 
revolved about the point (turning upon as the leg 
of a pair of dividers turns upon its hinge) until it 
has arrived at the position OB. During this revolution the movable 
side makes with the fixed side a varying angle, which increases by 
insensible degrees, that is, continuously; and the revolving line is 

* An Arabic numeral alone refers to an article in the same Book ; but in refer- 
ring to articles in another Book, the number of the Book is «ilac> \^vi^si. 
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OEOMETBY. 



said to de8crU^, or to general^ the angle A OB, By continuing the 
revelation, an angle of any magnitude may be generated. 

It is evident from this mode of generation, as well as from the defi- 
nition (6), that the magnitude of an angle is independent of the 
length of its sides. 



PERPENDICULAES AND OBLIQUE LINES. 

8. D^iUian. When one straight line meets another, so as to make 
two adjacent angles equal, each of these angles is called a righi 
angle; and the first line is said to he perpendicular to the second. 

Thus, if AOC and BOC are equal angles, ^ 

each is a right angle, and the line CO is per- 
pendicular to AB, 

Intersecting lines not perpendicular are said 

to be oblique to each other. 



o 




PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

9. At a given point in a straight line one perpendicular to the line 
can be drawn, and but one. 

Let be the given point in the line AB. Suppose a line CD, 
constantly passing through 0, to revolve about ^ 

0, starting from the position OA In any one 
of its successive positions, it makes two different 
angles with the line AB; one, AOD, with the 
portion OA; and another, -BOD, with the por- 
tion OB, As it revolves from the position OA around to the posi- 
tion OB, the angle A OD will continuously increase, and the angle 
BOD will continuously decrease. There will therefore be one posi- 
tion, as 0(7, where the two angles become equal ; and there can evi- 
dentlv be but one. 

10. Corollary. All right angles are equaL That is, the right 
angles AOC, BOC made by a line CO 

meeting AB, are each equal to each of 
the right angle&l'O'O', J5'0'0', made 
by a line CO' meeting any other line 
A'B'. For, the line A'O'B' can be ap- ^ — 
•lied to the line A OB, so that 0' shall 
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BOOK I. 16 

(all npon 0, and then (7(7' will fall upon OC, unless there can be 
two perpendiculars to AB at 0, which by the preceding proposition 
b impossible. The lines will therefore coincide and the angles will 
be equal (6). 

PROPOSITION n.— THEOREM. 

11. The two adjacent angles which one straight line makes vrith. 
another are together equal to two right angles. 

If the two angles are equal, they are right angles by the definition 
(8), and no proof is necessary. 

If they are not equal, as AOD and BOD, still the sum of AOD 
and BOD is equal to two right angles. For, let 0(7 be drawn at 
perpendicular to AB, The angle AOD is the 
sum of the two angles AOC and COD, Adding 
the angle BOD, the sum of the two angles AOD 
and BOD is the sum of the three angles AOC, 
COD and BOD, The first of these three is a ^ ^ "* 

right angle, and the other two are together equal to the right angle 
BOC; hence the sum of the angles AOD and BOD is equal to two 
right angles. 

12. Corollary I. If one of the two adjacent angles which one 
line makes with another is a right angle, the other is also a right 
angle. 

13. Corollary II. If a line CD is perpen- 
dicular to another line AB, then, reciprocally, 
the line AB is perpendicular to CD. For, 
CO being perpendicular to AB at 0, AOC ^~ 
is a right angle, hence ((Dor. I.) AOD is a 
right angle, and AO or AB is perpendicular 
to GD. 

14. Corollary III. The sum of all the consecutive angles, A OB, 
BOC, COD, DOE, formed on the same side 

of a straight line AE, at a common point 0, 
is equal to two right angles. For, their sum 
is equal to the sum of the two adjacent angles 
A OB, BOE, which by the proposition is equal 
to two right angles. 



o 
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15. Corollary IV. The sum of all the cousecutive angles A OB, 
BOC, COD, DOE, EOA, formed about a 

point 0, is equal to four right angles. For, 
if two straight lines are drawn through 0, 
perpendicular to each other, the sum of all 
the consecutive angles formed about will 
be equal to the four right angles formed by 
the perpendiculars. 

16. Scholium. A straight line revolving from the position OA 
around to the position OB describes the two 
right angles AOC and COB] hence OA and 
0J5, regarded as two different lines having 
opposite directions (4), are frequently said to 
make an angle with each other equal to two 
right angles. 

A line revolving from the position OA from rigid to left, that ia, 
successively into the positions OC, OB, OD, 
when it has arrived at the position OD will 
have described an angle greater than two 
right angles. On the other hand, if the 
position OD is reached by revolving from 
left to right, that is, successively into the 
positions OE, OD, then the angle AOD is 
less than two right angles. Thus, any two 
straight lines drawn from a common point make two different angles 
with each other, one less and the other greater than two right angles. 
Hereafter the angle which is less than two right angles will be 
understood, unless otherwise expressly stated. 

17. Definitions, An acfide angle is an angle ^ 
less than a right angle; as AOD, An obtuse 
angle is an angle greater than a right angle ; as 

BOD. 

18. When the sum of two angles is equal to a 
right angle, each is called the complement of the other. Thus DOC 
is the complement of AOD, and AOD is the complement of DOC, 

19. When the sum of two angles is equal to two right angles, each 
is called the supplement of the other. Thus BOD is the supplement 
i>f A OD, and A OD is the supplement of BOD, 
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20. It is evident that the complements of equal angles are equal 
to each other; and also that the supplements of equal angles are 
equal to each other. 

PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

21. Conversely, if the sum of two adjacent angles is equal to two 
right angles, their exterior sides are in the same straight line. 

Let the sum of the adjacent angles AOD, 
BOD, be equal to two right angles ; then, OA 
and OB are in the same straight line. 

For BOD is the supplement of AOD (19), 
and is therefore identical with the angle which OD makes with the 
prolongation of AO (11). Therefore OB and the prolongation of 
AO are the same line. 

22. Every proposition consists of an hypothesis and a condusion. 
The converse of a proposition is a second proposition of which the 
hypothesis and conclusion are respectively the conclusion and hy- 
pothesis of the first. For example, Proposition II. may be enun- 
ciated thus : 

Hypothesis — ^if two adjacent angles have their exterior sides in the 
same straight line, then — Conclusion — ^the sum of these adjacent 
angles is equal to two right angles. 

And Proposition III. may be enunciated thus : 

Hypothesis — if the sum of two adjacent angles is equal to two 
right angles, then — Conclusion — these adjacent angles have their 
exterior sides in the same straight line. 

Each of these propositions is therefore the converse of the other. 

A proposition and its converse are however not always both trua 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

23. If two straight lines intersect each other, the opposite (or vertical) 
angles are eqwu. 

Let AB and CD intersect in 0; then will the 
opposite, or vertical, angles AOC and BOD be 
equal. For, each of these angles is the supple- 
ment of the same angle BOC, or AOD, and 
hence they are equal (20). 
;/ ^* B 
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In like manner it is proved that the opposite angles A OD and 
BO (7 are equal. 

24 Corollary I. The straight line EOF which bisects the angle 
AOC also bisects its vertical angle BOD, For, the angle FOD is 
equal to its vertical angle EOC, and FOB is 
equal to its vertical angle EOA , therefore if 
EOC and EOA are equal, FOD and FOB 
are equal. 

25. Corollary II. The two straight lines 
EOF, HOO, which bisect the two pairs of 
vertical angles, are perpendicular to each I 

other. For, HOC = HOB and COE = 
BOF; hence, by addition, HOC -\- COE = HOB + BOF; that 
is, HOE= HOF; therefore, by the definition (8), HO is perpen- 
dicular to FE 




F 
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PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

26. From a given point xjoHhout a straight line, one perpendicular 
can he drawn to that line, and hut one. 

Let AB be the given straight line and P the given point. 

The line AB divides the plane in which it 
is situated into two portions. Let the por- 
tion containing P, which we suppose to be 
the upper portion, be revolved about the line 
AB (i.e., folded over) until the point P comes 
into the lower portion; and let P' be that 
point in the plane with which P coincides 
after this revolution. Restoring P to its 

original position, join PP', cutting AB in C, and again revolve the 
upper portion of the plane about AB until P again coincides witli 
P'. Since the line AB is fixed during the revolution, the point C is 
fixed; therefore PC will coincide with P'(7, and the angle PCD 
with the angle P'CD, These angles are therefore equal (6), and 
BC i& perpendicular to PP' (8), or PC perpendicular to AB (13). 
There can therefore be one perpendicular from the point P to the 
line AB, 

Moreover, PC is the only perpendicular. Let PD be any other 
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line drawn from P to AB, and join F'D, Then, when the upper 
portion of the plane is revolved until P coincides with P', D being 
fixedy PD coincides with F'D, and consequently the angle FDC with 
the angle F'DG. Hence the angles FDC and F'DG are equal. 
Now FF' being the only straight line that can be drawn from P to 
P' (1), PDF' is not a straight line ; and if PD is produced to E, 
PDE and DP' are different straight lines. Hence the angle PDF' 
is less than two right angles, and its half, FDC, is less than one 
right angle ; that is, PD is an oblique line. Therefore PC is the 
only perpendicular. 

27. Corollary. Of the two angles which any oblique line drawn 
from P makes with AB, that one is acute within which the perpen- 
dicular from Pupon AB falls; thus, PDCia acute. 

PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

28. The perpendicular is the shortest line that can be drawn from a 
point to a straight line. 

Let PC be the perpendicular, and PD any oblique line, from the 
point P to the line AB. Then PC < PD. 

For, produce PC to P', making CP' = 
CP, and join F'D. When the portion of the 
plane which contains P is revolved about 
AB, as in the preceding proposition, until P 
coincides with F', PD also coincides with 
F'D; and hence PD = F'D. But the 
straight line FF', being the shortest distance 
between the points P and P', is less than the broken line PDF'. 
Therefore PC, the half of the straight line, is less than PD, the half 
of the broken line. 

29. Definition. By the distance of a point from a line is always 
understood the sJwrtest distance. By the preceding proposition, 
therefore, the perpendicular measures the distance of a point from a 
straight line. 

Also, by the distance of one point from another is understood the 
shortest distance, that is, the straight line between the points. 
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PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

30. Tioo oblique lines dravni from the same point to a straight line, 
cutting off equal distances from the foot of the perpendicular, are equal. 

Let the oblique lines PD, PE, meet the line ^J5 in the points D 
and E, cutting off the equal distances CD 
and CE from the foot of the perpendicular. 
Then PD = PE, 

For, DCE being perpendicular to PC, 
and CD = CE, the figure PCD may be re- 
volved about PC into coincidence with 

PCE; and t?ince the point D will fall on E, PD will coincide with 
PE, Therefore PD = PE, 

31. Corollary. The angles PDC and PEC are equal ; that is, two 
equal straight lines from a point to a straight line make equal acute 
angles with tluxl line. 

32. Definilion, A broken line, as ABCDE, is called convex, when 
no one of its component straight lines, if pro- 
duced, can enter the space enclosed by the 
broken line and the straight line joining its 
extremities. ^ ^ 
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PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

33. A convex broken line is less than any other line which envelops it 
and has the same extremities. 

Let the convex broken line AFGE have the same extremities A, 
E, as the line ABCDE, and be enveloped by 
it ; that is, wholly included within the space 
bounded by ABCDE and the straight line 
A E. Then AFGE < AB CDE. 

For, produce AF and FG to meet the en- 
veloping line in H and K. Imagine ABCDE to be the path of a 
point moving from A to E. If the straight line A H be substituted 
for ABCH, the path AHDEvfiW be shorter than the path ABCDE, 
the portion HDE being common to both. If, further, the straight 
line FK be substituted for FHDK, the path AFKE will be a still 
shorter path from A to E. And if, finally, GE be substituted for 
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OKE, AFGE will be a.still shorter path. Therefore, AFGE is less 
than any enveloping line. 

34. Scholium, The preceding demonstration applies wheii the en- 
veloping line is a curve, or any species of line whatever. 




PEOPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

35. Of two oblique lines drawn from tJie same point to the same 
straight line, that is the greater which cuts off upon the line the greater 
distance from the perpendicular. 

Let PC be the perpendicular from P to AB, and suppose CE > 
CD ; then PE > PD, 

For, produce PC to P'; making CP' = 
GP, and join DP\ EP\ Then, as in Pro- 
position VI., we have PD = P'D, and PE ^ 
= P'E, But (33), the broken line PDP' ^ -^ ^ - - -■ « 
is less than the enveloping line PEP' ; 
therefore PD, the half of PDP', is less than 
PE, the half of PEP', 

If the two oblique lines are on opposite sides of the perpendicular, 
as PE and PD', and if CE > CD', take CD = CD', and join PD. 
Then, as above PE> PD; and, by Proposition VII., PD = PD' ; 
hence PE > PD'. 

36. Corollary 1, (Converse of Proposition VIL). Two equal ob- 
lique lines cut off equal distances from the perpendicular. 

37. Corollary II. (Converse of Proposition IX.). Of two unequal 
oblique lines, the greater cuts off the greater distance from the per- 
pendicular. 

PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

38. if a perpendicular is erected at the middle of a straight line, 
then, 

1st. Every point in the perpendictUar is equally distant from tlie 
extremities of the line ; 

2d. Every point withou, the perpendicular is unequally distant from 
(he extremities of the line. 
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Let AB be a finite straight line, and C its middle point ; then, 

Ist. Every point P in the perpendicular 
erected at C is equally distant from A and B, 
For, since CA = CB, we have (30) FA = PB. 

2d. Any point Q without the perpendicular 
is unequally distant from A and B. For, Q 
being on one side or the other of the perpendicular, one of the lines 
QA, QB must cut the perpendicular ; let it be QA and let it cut in 
P; join FB. The straight line QB is less than the broken line 
QFB, that is, QB <, QP + PB. But FB = FA; therefore 
QB < QP+PA, or QB < QA. 

39. Corollary. Every point equally distant from the extremities 
of a straight line lies in the perpendicular erected at the middle of 
the line. 

40. Definition. A geometric locus is the assemblage of all the 
points which possess a common property. 

In this definition, points are understood to have a common propert)' 
when they satisfy the same geometrical conditions. 

Thus, since all the points in the perpendicular erected at the 
middle of a line possess the common property of being equally dis- 
tant from the extremities of the line (that is, satisfy the condition 
that they shall be equally distant from those extremities), and no 
oiJier points possess this property, the perpendicular is the locus of 
these points ; so that the preceding proposition and its corollary are 
fiilly covered by the following brief statement : 

The perpendicular erected at the middle of a straight line is the locus 
of all the points which are equally distant from the extremities of that, 
line. 

41. Scholium. Two points are sufficient to determine a straight 
line (3) ; hence any two points each of which 
is equally distant from the extremities of a 
straight line determine the perpendicular at 
the middle of the line. Thus if P and P' 
are known to be each equally distant from 
A and B, the line FF' joining these points is 
known to be perpendicular to AB at its mid- 
dle p)int 
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PARALLEL LINES. 

42. Definition. Parallel lines are straight 
lines which lying in the same plane cannot 
meet, though indefinitely produced : as AB, 
CD. 



43. Axiom, Through the same point there cannot be two parallels 
to the same straight line. 

Thus, if through a point P, one line CD is 
drawn parallel to AB, the axiom assumes 
that any other line drawn through P, as 
EPF, will not be parallel to AB, but will 
meet it, if both EF and AB be sufficiently produced. 
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PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

44. Two straight lines perpendicular to the same straight line art 
parallel. 

Let AB and CD be perpendicular. to AC; then, they are parallel 

For, if they could meet when produced, we 
should have from one point (their point of 
meeting) two perpendiculars to the same 
straight line AC, which (26) is impossible. 
Therefore they cannot meet, and by the defi- 
nition (42) are parallel. 

45. Corollary I. Through a given point a parallel to a given 
straight line can always be drawn. For, let C be the given point, 
and AB the given line. From C a perpendicular CA can be drawn 
to AB (26) ; and at C a perpendicular CD to CA can be drawn (9) ; 
and by the preceding proposition CD will be parallel to AB. 

46. Corollary II. A straight line perpendicular to one of two par- 
allels is perpendicular to the other. 

Let AC he a perpendicular to AB ; it will also be perpendicular 
to the parallel CD. In the first place it is to be observed that A C 
being a different line from AB cannot also be parallel to CD (43), 
and must therefore meet CD in some point, as C. Moreover the 
perpendicular to -4 C at (7 is parallel to AB (44) and must coincide 
with CD (9) and ( iS). Hence -4 C is perpendicular to CD 
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PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

47. Two straight lines parallel to a third are parallel to each other ^ 
Let CD and EF be parallel to AB ; then, 

they are parallel to each other. For, if they 

could meet, there would be drawn through o d 

their point of meeting two straight lines par- e \ > 

allel to- the same straight hne, which (43) is 

impossible. Hence they cannot meet, and are parallel to each other 

48. Definitions, When two straight lines AB, CD, are cut by a 
third EF, the eight angles formed at their 
points of intersection are named as follows : 

The four angles, 1, 2, 3, 4, without the 
two lines, are called exterior angles. 

The four angles, 5, 6, 7, 8, within the two 
lines, are called interior angles. 

Two exterior angles on opposite sides of 
the secant line and not adjacent — as 1, 3 — or 2, 4 — ^are called aUer- 
nate-exterior angles. 

Two interior angles on opposite sides of the secant line and not 
adjacent — as 5, 7 — or 6, 8 — are called alternate-interior angles. 

Two angles similarly situated with respect both to the secant and 
to the line intersected by it, are called corresponding angles; as 
1, 5—2, 6—3, 7—4, 8. 




PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

49. If two parallel lines are cviby a third straight line, the aUemate- 
interior angles are equal. 

Let the parallels AB, CD, be cut by the 
straight line EF in the points G and H; 
then, the alternate-interior angles, HOB 
and OHC, are equal. 

For, through I, the middle point of OH, 
suppose the indefinite line KIL to be drawn 
perpendicular to AB; it will also (46) be 
perpendicular to CD. Conceive the por- 
tion lOB of the figure, including the per- 
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pendicular IK, to be revolved in its own plane about / (as upon a 
pivot), until 10 comes into coincidence with its equal IH. The 
angle G/K" being equal to its vertical angle JETiZ, the indefinite line 
IK will fall upon IL and form with it but one line. Moreover, the 
point G being then at H, the line OB which is perpendicular to IK 
will then c« incide with HC which is perpendicular to IL, and con- 
sequently the angles lOB and IHC will coincide. Therefore the 
angles HOB and OHC are equal. 

Hence, also, their supplements, HOA and GHD, are equal. 

50. Corollary L The alternate-exterior angles, AOE and DHI\ 
being equal to their vertical angles, HOB and OHC, are also equal 
to each other. 

51. Corollary II. Any one of the eight angles is equal to its cor- 
responding angle. Thus, since HOB = OHC and OHC =FHD, 
there follows HOB = FHD; etc. 

52. Corollary III. The sum of the two interior angles on the same 
side of the secant line is equal to two right angles. For, OHD + 
HOB = OHD + OHC= two right angles (11). 

53. Scholium, When the secant line is oblique to the parallels, 
there are formed four equal acute angles and four equal obtuse 
angles, and each acute angle is the supplement of each obtuse angle. 
But if any one of the eight angles is a right angle, they are all right 
angles. 

PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

64. Conversely, when two straight lines are cut by a third, if the alter- 
nate-interior angles are equal, these two straight lines are parallel. 

Let EF cut AB and CD in the points O and H, and let HOB 
and OHC be equal; then, AB and CD are 
[>arallel. 

For, a parallel to AB drawn through H 
makes with OH a.n interior angle, alternate 
to HOB, which is equal to HOB (49); 
this angle must therefore coincide with the 
angle OHC, and the parallel drawn through 
E must coincide with CD, That is, CD is parallel to AB, 

55. Corollary I. If the alternate-exterior angles are equal, or if the 
corresponding angles are equal, the two lines are parallel. 

3 
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56 Corollary II. If the sum of the two iuterior angles ou the 
same side of the secant line is equal to two right angles, the two 
lines are parallel. 

67. Corollary III. From (52) and (56) it follows that, when two 
straight lines are cut by a third, if the sum of two interior angles 
on the same side of the secant line is not two right angles, the two 
straight lines are not parallel ; and it is evident that they will meet, 
if produced, on that side of the secant line on which the two in- 
terior angles are together less than two right angles. 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

58. 7\oo parallels are everywhere equally distant 

Let AB and CD be two indefinitely extended parallels ; O and H 
any two points in CD; QE and HF the per- ^^ ^ 

pendiculars from O and H upon AB, Then, 
OE and HF are also perpendicular to CD ^_ 
(46), and measure the distance between the 
parallels at Q and Hy or at E and F. We are to prove that QE = 
HF. 

Let M be the middle of OH, and suppose MN drawn perpendicu- 
lar to GH and consequently also to EF. The portion of the figure 
on the right of MNm&j be revolved upon the line MN(i.e., jfolded 
over) ; the angles at M and N being right angles the indefinite lines 
MD and NB will fall upon MC and NA ; and since MH = MO, 
the point J will fall upon G, so that HP and OE (being then per- 
pendiculars from the same point G upon the same straight line NA), 
will coincide (26). Therefore OE = HF. 

59. Corollary. The locus (40) of all the 



points at a given distance, MNy from a given ^ ' 

straight line ABy consists of two parallel "^ 

lines, CD and C'D\ drawn on opposite sides ^' 

of AB, at the given distance from it. 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

60. Ij two angles have their sides respectively parallel and lying in 
the same direction, they are equal. 

Let the angles ABC, DEF, have their sides BA and ED parallel 
and in the same direction, and also their sides 
BG and EF parallel and in the same direc- 
tion. Then ABC= DEF. 

For, let DEy produced if necessary, inter- 
sect -BC in (?. The angle DOC is equal to Ft 

its corresponding angle ABC and also to its 
corresponding angle DEF (61); therefore ji 

ABC = DEF. 

Note, Two parallels, as BA and ED, are said to be in the same 
direction when they lie on the same side of the indefinite straight 
line joining the origins, B and E, of these parallels. 

61. Corollary I. Two angles, as ABC and D'EF\ having their 
sides parallel and lying in opposite directions (that is ED' opposite 
to BA and EF' opposite to BC), are equal. For we have 
D'EF' = DEF=ABG 

62. Corollary II. Two angles, as ABC and DEF', having two of 
their sides, BA and ED, parallel and in the same direction, while 
their other two sides, BC and EF', are parallel and in opposite 
directions, are supplements of each other. 

63. Corollary III. If two angles, ABC, DEF, have their sides per- 
pendicular each to each, that is, AB to ED and 
BC to EF, they are either egual or supple- 
mentary. For, suppose the angle DEF to be 
revolved into the position HEK, by revolving 
ED and EF each through a right angle ; that 
is, ED through the right angle DEE and EF 
through the right angle FEK. Then EH 
being perpendicular to ED is parallel to AB, and EK being perpen- 
dicular to £!F is parallel to BC (44); therefore HEK, or DEF, is 
either equal to ABC by (60) or (61), or it is the supplement of 
ABC by (62). 
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TRIANGLES. 

64. Definitions. A plane triangle is a portion of a plane bounded by 
three intersecting straight lines ; as AB C, The sides of 
the triangle are the portions of the bounding lines in- 
cluded between the points of intersection ; viz., AB, 
BOf GA. The angles of the triangle are the angles 
formed by the sides with each other; viz., CAB, ABO, BOA. The 
three angular points, A, B, C, which are the vertices of the angles, 
are also called the vertices of the triangle. 

If a side of a triangle is produced, the angle 
which the prolongation makes with the adjacent 
eide is called an exterior angle ; as A CD. 

65. A triangle is called scalene (ABC) when no two of its sides 
are equal; isosceles (DEF) when two of its sides are equal ; equilaJtr 
eral ( OHI) when its three sides are equal. 








A right triangle is one which has a right angle ; as MNP, which is 
right-angled at N. The side MP, opposite to the right angle, is called 
the hypotenuse. 

The hose of a triangle is the side upon which it is supposed to 
stand. In general any side may be assumed as the base ; but in an 
isosceles triangle DEF, whose sides DE and DF are equal, the third 
side EF is always called the base. 

When any side J5(7 of a triangle has been 
adopted as the base, the angle BA C opposite to 
it is called the vertical angle, and its angular 
point A the vertex of the triangle. The per- 
pendicular AD let fall from the vertex upon the base is then called 
the attitude of the triangle. 
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PKOPOSITION XVII.— THEOKEM. 

66. Any side of a triangle is less tlian the sum of the other two. 
Let BC he any side of a triangle whose other two 

Bides are AB aud AC; then BG < AB '\' AC. 
For, the straight line BC la the shortest distance be- 
tween the points B and C 

67. Corollary. Any side of a triangle is greater than the difference 
of the other two. For, if from each member of the inequality 

BC < AB + AC 
we subtract AB, we shall have 

BG — AB<AC,oYACy BC—AB. 





PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

68. The sum of the three angles of any triangle is equal to two rigid 
angles. 

Let ABC be any triangle ; then, the sum of its three angles, A, B 
and C, is equal to two right angles. 

For, produce BC to D, and draw CE par- 
allel to BA. The angle A CE is equal to its 
alternate angle BAC (49), and the angle 
ECD is equal to its corresponding angle 
ABC (61). Therefore the sum of the three angles of the trianglti 
is equal to ECD + ACE + BCA, which is two right angles (14). 

69. Corollary I. Any exterior angle, as A CD, is equal to the sum 
of the two opposite interior angles, A and B; aud consequently 
greater than either of them. 

70. Corollary II. If one angle of a triangle is a right angle, or an 
obtuse angle, each of the other two angles must be acute ; that is, a 
triangle cannot have two right angles, or two obtuse angles. 

71. Corollary III. In a right triangle, the sum of the two acute 
angles is equal to one right angle ; that is, each acute angle is the 
coraplement of the other (18). 

72. Corollary IV. If two angles of a triangle are given, or only 
their sum, the third angle will be found by subtracting their sun^ 
from two right angles. 

3* 
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73. CoroUary V. If two angles of one triangle are respectively 
equal to two angles of another triangle, the third angle of the one 
is aljso equal to the third angle of the other. 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

74. The angle contained by two straigid lines dravmfrom any point 
mUiin a triangle to the extremities of one of the sides is greater tJuin 
ihe amgle contained by the other two sides of the triangle. 

From any point jD, within the triangle ABCj let ^ 

DJB, Z)6* be drawn; then, the angle BDC is greater 
than the angle BA C. 

For, produce BD to meet ^ C in ^. We have the 
angle BDC>BEC(e9\ and the angle BEC> BA C; 
hence BDG> BAG. 

76. Definition. Equal triangles, and in general equal figures, are 
those which can exactly fill the same space, or which can be applied 
to each other so as to coincide in all their parts. 

PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

76. Two triangles are equal when two sides and the included angle 
of the one are respectively equal to two sides and ihe included angle of 
the other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let AB be equal to DE, BC to EF, 
and the included angle B 
equal to the included angle 
E; then, the triangles are 
equal. 

For, the triangle ABC 
may be superposed upon 

the triangle DEF, by applying the angle B to the equal angle E, the 
side BA upon its equal ED, and the side BC upon its equal EF, 
The points A and C then coinciding with the points D and F, the 
side A C will coincide with the side DF, and the triangles will coin- 
cide in all their parts ; therefore they are equal (75). 

77. Corollary, If in two triangles ABC, DEF, there are given 
B = E,AB = DE a.nd BC = EF, there will follow^ = D, C = E 
a,udAC=DF. 
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PKOPOSITION XXI —THEOREM. 

78. Tvx> trianglea are equal wh&n a side and the two adjacent angles 
vf the one are respectively equal to a side and the two adjacent angles 
of ihe other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let 5(7 be equal to EF, and let the 
angles B and C adjacent to 

i5C be respectively equal to ^ ^ J^ 

the angles E and F adja- ^^ ^^ -'''' 

cent to EF\ then, the tri- 
angles are equal. 

For, the triangle ABC 
may be superposed upon the triangle D-EF, by applying J9Ctoits 
equal EF^ the point B upon E^ and the point C upon F. The angle 
B being equal to the angle E^ the side BA will take the direction of 
JED, and the point A will fall somewhere in the line ED. The angle 
C being equal to the angle F^ the side CA will take the direction of 
FDy and the point A will fall somewhere in the line FD, Hence 
the point A, falling at once in both the lines ED and FDy must fall 
at their intersection D. Therefore the triangles will coincide through- 
outy and are equal. 

79. Corollary. If in two triangles ABC, DEF, there are given 
^ = JE; C = jF, and BC = EF, there will follow A = D, AB = 

DE, &nd AC = DF. 



PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

80. TuH) triangles are equal when the three sides of the one are re- 
^eetively equal to the three sides of ihe other. 

In the triangles ABC, DEF, let AB be equal to DE, AC to DF, 
«ind BC to EF; then, the triangles 
ure equal. 

For, suppose the triangle ABC to 
be placed so that its base BC coin- 
cides with its equal EF, but so that 
the vertex A falls on the opposite side 
of EF from D, as at (?; and join DO which intersects EF m H, 
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Then, by hypothesis, EG = ED and FO = FD; therefore, E and F 
being two points equally distant from D and G, the line EF is per- 
pendicular to DG at its middle point J3'(41). Hence, if the figure 
D-EFbe revolved upon the line EF, 
JJ being a fixed point, HD will fall 
upon its equal HG, and the triangle 
PEF will coincide entirely with the 
trianglo GEF, Therefore, the tri- 
angle DEF is equal to the triangle 
GEF, or to the triangle ABC. 

81. Corollary. If in two triangles ABC, DEF, there are given 
AB = DE,AC=DF,BC = EF, there will follow A = D,B=E, 
C=F. 

82. Scholium. In two equal triangles, the equal angles lie opposite 
to the equal sides. 




PROPOSITION XXm.— THEOREM. 

83. Ttoo right triangles are equal, Ist, when the hypotenuse and a 
side of the one are respectively equal to the hypotenuse and a side of the 
other ; or, 2d, when the hypotenuse and an acute angle of the one are 
respectively equal to the hypotenuse and an acute angle of the other, 

1st. In the right triangles ABC, 
DEF, let the hypotenuse AB be 
equal to DE, and the side AC to 
DF; then, the triangles are equal. 

For, applying AC to its equal 
DF, the angles C and F being 

equal, the side CB will take the direction FE^ and B will fall some- 
where in the line FE. But AB being equal to DE, will cut off* on 
FE the same distance from the perpendicular (36), and hence B will 
&11 at E. The triangles will therefore coincide, and are equal. 

2d. Let AB = DE, and the angle ABC = the angle DEF; then, 
the triangles are equal. 

For, the third angles BAC and EDF are equal (73), and hence 
the triangles are equal by (78). 
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PROPOSITION XXTV.— THEOREM. 

84. Ij two sides of a triangle are respectively equal to two sides oj 
another, but tlie included angle in the first triangle is greater than die 
indvded angle in the second, the third side of the first triangle is greater 
than the third side of the second. 

Let ABC and ABD be the two triangles in which the sides A B, 
A C are respectively equal to the sides AB, AD, 
but the included angle BA C is greater than the 
included angle BAD ; then, BC is greater than 
BD. 

For, suppose the line AE to be drawn, bisect- 
ing the angle CAD and meeting BC in £; 
join DE, The triangles AED, AEC are equal (76), and therefore 
ED = EC. But in the triangle BDE we have 

BE + EDy BD, 

and substituting EC for its equal ED, 

BE + EC>BD, or BC> BD. 

85. Corollary. Conversely, if in two triangles ABC, DEF, wt 
have AB = DE, AC = DF, hut BC> EF; then, A > D. 

For, if A were equal to D, we should 
have BC = EF (76) ; and if A were less 
than D, we should have BC < EF (by the 
above proposition) ; but as both these conclu- 
sions are absurd, being contrary to the hy- 
pothesis, we can only have -4 > 2). 

PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

86 In an isosceles triangle, the angles opposite to die equal sides an 
eqtmL 

Let AB and ^ C be the equal sides of the isosceles triangle ABC^ 
then, the angles B and C are equal. ^ 

For, let D be the middle point of J5C, and draw AD. 
The triangles ABD and -4Z)C are equal (80) ; therefore 
the angle ABD = the angle A CD (82). 

87. Corollary I. From the equality of the triangles 

ABD and A CD, we also have the angles ADB = ADC, 
3** c ' 
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and BAD = CAD ; that is, the straight line joining the vertex and 
Hie middle of the base of an isosceles triangle is perpendicular to the 
base and bisects Hie vertical angle. 

Hence, also, the straight line which bisects the vertical angle of an 
isosceles triangle bisects Hie base at right angles, 

88. Corollary II. Every equilateral triangle is also equiangular ; 
and by (68), each of its angles is equal to one-third of two right 
angles, or to two-thirds of one right angle. 



PKOPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

89. If two sides of a triangle are unequal, the angles opposite to them 
are unequal^ and the greater angle is opposite to the greater side. 

In the triangle ABC, let AB be greater than AC; 
then, the angle A CB is greater than the angle B. 

For, from the greater side AB cut off a part AD = 
ACy and join CD. The triangle ADC is isosceles, 
and therefore the angles ADC and ACD are equal 
i^^')' But the whole angle A CB is greater than its 
part ACD, and therefore greater than ADC', and ADC, an exterior 
angle of the triangle BDC, is greater than the angle B (69); still 
more, then, is A CB greater than B. 




PROPOSITION XXVII.— THEOREM. 

90. If two angles of a triangle are equal, the sides opposite to Uietn 
are equal. ^ 

In the triangle ABC, let the angles B and C be 
equal ; then, the sides AB and AC are equal. 

For, if the sides AB and AC were unequal, the 
angles B and C could not be equal (89). 

91. Corollary, Every equiangular triangle is also equilateraL 
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PROPOSITION XXVIII.— THEOREM. 

92. Ij two angles of a triangle are unequal^ the sides opposite to them 
are unequal, and the greater side is opposite to the greater angle. 

In the triangle ABC let the angle Cbe greater than 
fhe angle B ; then, AB is greater than A C, 

For, suppose the line CD to be drawn, cutting off 
from the greater angle a part BCD = B. Then BDC 
is an isosceles triangle, and DC= DB, But in the 
triangle ADC, we have AD -{- DC'> AC; or, putting 
DB for its equal DC, AD + DB > AC; or AB > A C. 





POLYGONS. 

93. Definitions, A polygon is a portion of a plane bounded by 
straight lines; as ABCDE, The bounding lines 
are the sides; their sum is the perimeter of the 
polygon. The angles which the adjacent sides make 
with each other are the angles of the polygon ; and 
the vertices of these angles are called the vertices 
of the polygon. 

Any line joining two vertices not consecutive is called a diagonal ; 
as J. G 

94. Definitions. Polygons are classed according to the number ot 
their sides : 

A triangle is a polygon of three sides. 

A quadrilateral is a polygon of four sides. 

A pentagon has five sides ; a hexagon, six ; a heptagon, seven ; an 
octagon, eight ; an enneagon, nine ; a decagon, ten ; a dodecagon, 
twelve; etc. 

An equilateral polygon is one all of whose sides are equal; an 
equiangular polygon, one all of whose angles are equal. 

95. Definition. A convex polygon is one no side of which when 
produced can enter within the space enclosed by the perimeter, as 
ABCDE in (93). Each of the angles of such a polygon is less than 
two right angles. 

It is also evident from the definition that the perlmetet c^^ ^e.wv^'sx. 
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polygon cannot be intersected by a straight line in more than two 
points. 

A concave polygon is one of which two or 
more sides, when produced, will enter the space 
enclosed by the perimeter; as MNOPQy of 
which OP and QP when produced will enter 
within the polygon Tlie angle OPQ, formed 
by two adjacent re-entrant sides, is called a re- 
entrant angle ; and hence a concave polygon is sometimes called a 
re-erdrant polygon. 

All the polygons hereafter considered will be understood to be 
convex. 

96. A polygon may be divided into triangles by diagonals drawn 
from one of its vertices. Thus the pentagon 

ABODE is divided into three triangles by the 
diagonals drawn from A, The number of triangles 
into which any polygon can thus be divided is evi- 
dently equal to the number of its sides, less two. 
The number of diagonals so drawn is equal to the 
number of sides, less three. 

97. Two polygons ABODE, 
A'B'0'D'E\ are equal when they 
can be divided by diagonals into the 
same number of triangles, equal each 
to each, and similarly arranged ; for 
the polygons can evidently be super- 
posed, one upon the other, so as to coincide. 

98. Definitions, Two polygons 
are mutually equiangular when 
the angles of the one are re- 
spectively equal to the angla«? 
of the other, taken in the same 
order; as ABOD, A'B'C'D', in 
which A = A\ B = B\ etc. 

The equal angles are called homologous angles; the sides containing 
equal angles, and similarly placed, are homologous sides; thus 
A and A' are homologous angles, AB and A'B' are homologous 
«ides, etc. 
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Two polygons are mutually equilateral wheu the sides of the one 
are respectively equal to the sides of 
the other, taken in the same order ; 
as MNFQ, M'N'P'Q', in which 
MN = M'N\ NP = N'P', etc. 
The equal sides are homologous ; and 
angles contained by equal sides simi- 
larly placed, are homologous ; thus MN and M^N^ are homologoub 
sides ; M and M' are homologous angles. 

Two mutually equiangular polygons are not necessarily also mu- 
tually equilateral. Nor are two mutually equilateral polygons 
necessarily also mutually equiangular, except in the case of tri- 
angles (80). 

If two polygons are mutually equilateral and also mutually equi- 
angular, they are equal ; for they can evidently be superposed, one 
upon the other, so as to coincide. 



PROPOSITION XXIX.— THEOREM. 

99. The sum of all the angles of any polygon is eqwal to two right 
angles taken as mxmy times less two as the polygon has sides. 

For, by drawing diagonals from any one vertex, the polygon can 
be divided into as many triangles as it has sides, less two (96). The 
sum of the angles of all the triangles is the same as the sum of the 
angles of the polygon, and the sum of the angles of each triangle :s 
two right angles (68). Therefore, the sum of the angles of the 
polygon is two right angles taken as many times less two as the 
polygon has sides. 

100. Corollary I. If N denotes the number of the sides of the 
polygon, and JR a right angle, the sum of the angles is 2P X 
{N— 2) = (2iV— 4) J? = 2NE ■— AR; that is, twice as many 
right angles as the polygon has sides, less four right angles. 

For example, the sum of the angles of a quadrilateral is foui 

right angles; of .a pentagon, six right angles; of a hexagon, eight 

right angles, etc. 
4 
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101. OyroUari II. If all the sides of auy polygon ABODE, be 
produced so as to form one exterior angle at 
each vertex, the sum of these exterior angles, 
o, 6, c, d, e, is four right angles. For, the sum 
of each interior and its adjacent exterior angle, 
as -4 + «> is two right angles (11) ; therefore, 
the sum of all the angles, both interior and 
exterior, is twice as many right angles as the 
polygon has sides. But the sum of the interior angles alone is twice 
as many right angles as the polygon has sides, less four right angles 
(100) ; therefore the sum of the exterior angles is equal to four right 
angles. 

This is also proved in a very simple manner, by drawing, from 
any point in the plane of the polygon, a series of lines respectively 
parallel to the sides of the polygon and in the same directions as 
their prolongations. The consecutive angles formed by these lines 
will be equal to the exterior angles of the polygon (60), and their 
sum is four right angles (15). 
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QUA DRILATERALS. 

102. Definitions. Quadrilaterals are divided into classes as follows : 

1st. The trapezium (A) which has no two of its 
sides parallel. 

2d. The trapezoid (B) which has two sides par- 
allel. The parallel sides are called the basea, and 
the perpendicular distance between them the oM- 
tude of the trapezoid. 

3d. The parallelogram (C) which is bounded by 
two pairs of parallel sides. 

The side upon which a parallelogram is supposed 
to stand and the opposite side are called its lower' and upper bases. 
The perpendicular distance between the bases is the altitude. 

103. Definitions. Parallelograms are divided into species, as 
follows 
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1st. The rlwmboid (a), whose adjacent sides 
are not equal and whose angles are not right 
angles. 

2d. The rhombus, or lozeiige (6), whose sides are 
all equal. 

3d. The rectangle (c), whose angles are all equal 
and therefore right angles. 




4th. The square (cQ, whose sides are all equal and whojse 
angles are all equal. 
The square is at once a rhombus and a rectangle. 




PKOPOSITION XXX.-THEOREM. 

104. In every parallelogram, the opposite angles are equal, and the 
apposite sides are equal. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram. 

1st. The opposite angles B and D, contained 

A n 

by parallel lines lying in opposite directions, 
are equal (61); and for the same reason the 
opposite angles A and C are equal. 

2d. Draw the diagonal A C. Since AD and 
BC&re parallel, the alternate angles CAD and A CB are equal (49), 
and since DC and AB are parallel, the alternate angles A CD and 
CAB are equal. Therefore, the triangles ADC and CBA are equal 
(78), and the sides opposite to the equal angles are equal, namely, 
AD = BQ 9Jid DC = AB. 

105. Corollary I. A diagonal of a parallelogram divides it into 
two equal triangles. 

106. Corollary II. If one angle of a parallelogram is a right 
angle, all its angles are right angles, and the figure is a rectangle. 
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PROPOSITION XXXI.— THEOREM. 

107. Ij the apposite angles of a qyiodriUdercd are equals cr if its 
opposite sides are eqyud^ the figure is a pafallelogram. 

1st. Let the opposite angles of the quadrilateral ABCD be equal, 
or -i. = C and B = D. Then, by adding equals, 

, AD 

we have rr^ ^ 

therefore, each of the sums A -\- B and C -\- D 
is equal to one-half the sum of the four angles. But the sum of the 
four angles is equal to four right angles (100) ; therefore, J. + JB is 
equal to two right angles, and the lines AD and BG direi parallel (56). 
In like manner it may be proved that AB and CD are paralleL 
Therefore the figure is a parallelogram. 

2d. Let the opposite sides of the quadrilateral ABCD be equal, 
or BC = AD and AB = DC. Then, drawing 
the diagonal AC, the triangles ABC, A CD are %.^ — ^ 

equal (80) ; therefore, the angles CAD and A CB 
are equal, and the lines -4i) and J5 Care parallel b 
(54). Also since the angles CAB and A CD are 
equal, the lines AB and DC are parallel. Therefore ABCD is a 
parallelogram. 



PROPOSITION XXXII.— THEOREM. 

108. Jf two opposite sides of a qaadrUaieral are equal and parallel 
the figure U a paroMogram. 
Let the opposite sides BC and AD of the 

A n 

4uadrilateral ABCD be equal and parallel. 
Draw the diagonal AC The alternate angles 
CAD and A CB are equal (49), and hence the 
triangles -4i)C7and CBA are equal (76). There- 
fore, the sides AB and CD are equal and the figure is a paralleL)- 
gram (107). 
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PROPOSITION XXXIII.— THEOREM. 

109. Tlie diagonals of a parallelogram bisect eaxih otiier. 

Let the diagonals AC, BD of the parallelogram ABCD intersect 
in E; then, AE = ECsmd ED = EB. 

For, the side AD and the angles EAD, ADE, 
of the triangle EAD, are respectively equal to 
the side CB and the angles ECB, EBC of the 
triangle ECB; hence these triangles are equal 
(*} 8), and the sides respectively opposite the equal angles are equal, 
namely, AE = ^Oand ED = EB. 

110. Corollary I. The diagonals of a rhombus ABCD bisect each 
other at right angles in E, For, since AD = CD 
and AE = EC, ED is perpendicular to ^ (41). 

111. Corollary II. The diagonals of a rhombus 
bisect its opposite angles. For, in each of the isos- 
celes triangles ADQ ABC, BCD, DAB, the line 
drawn from the vertex to the middle of the base 
bisects the vertical angle (87). 




PROPOSITION XXXIV.— THEOREM. 

112. ^ the diagonals of a quadrilaieral bisect each other, the figure 
is a parallelogram. 

Let the diagonals of the quadrilateral ABCD bisect each other 
in E Then, the triangles AED and CEB are 
equal (76), and the angles EAD, ECB, respect- 
ively opposite the equal sides, are equal. There- 
fore AD and BC are parallel (54). In like 
manner AB and DC are shown to be parallel, 
and the figure is a parallelogram. 

113. Corollary, If the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect each 

other at right angles, the figure is a rhombus. 
4 • 
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PROPOSITION XXXV.— THEOREM. 

114. The diagancUs of a rectangle are equaL 

Let ABCD be a rectangle; theu its diagonals, AC and BD^ are 
TqoaL 

For, the right triangles ABC and DCB are equal 
; 76) ; therefore, AC=BD. 



D 

7^ 
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115. Corollary L The diagonals of a square are equal, 
and, since the square is also a rhombus, they bisect each 
other at right angles (110), and also bisect the angles 
of the square (111). 

116. Corollary II. A parallelogram is a rectangle if its diagonals 
are equaL 

117. Corollary III. A quadrilateral is a square, if its diagonals 
are equal and bisect each other at right angles. 

118. Selioliunu The rectangle, being a species of parallelogram, 
has all the properties of a parallelogram. 

The square, being at once a parallelogram, a rectangle and a 
rhombus, has the properties of all these figures. 



PROPOSITION XXXVL— THEOREM. 

119. Tioo parallelograms are equal when tuv adjacent sides and the 
included angle of the one are equal to tux) adjacent sides and the 
included angle of the other. 

Let AC, A'C\ have AB = A'B\ ^ ^' jll £' 

AD = A'D\ and the angle BAD = ;' 

B'A'D'; then, these parallelograms a b a' 

are equal. 

For they may evidently be applied the one to the other so as to 
coincide throughout 

120. Corollary. Two rectangles are • 

e<|ual when they have equal bases and ' 
equal altitudes. 
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APPLICATIONS. 

PROPOSITION XXXVII.— THEOREM. 

121. Ij a straight line drawn parallel to the hose of a triangle biseeU 
one of the sides, it also bisects the other side; and the portion of iJ 
intercepted between the two sides is equal to one-lialf the base. 

Let DE be parallel to the base £C of the triangle 
ABC, and bisect the side AB in D; then, it bisects 
the side ACinE, and DE = iBC. 

1st. Through D suppose DF to be drawn parallel 
to AC, In the triangles ADE, DBF, we have 
AD = DB, and the angles adjacent to these sides 
equal, namely DAE = BDF, and ADE = DBF (61) ; therefore 
these triangles are equal (78), and AJP = DF. Also, since DECF 
is a parallelogram, DF = EC (104) ; and hence AE = EC. 

2d. The triangles ADE and BDF being equal, we have DE = BF, 
and in the parallelogram DECF we have DE = FC; therefore 
BF = FC. Hence F is the middle point of BC, and DE = iBC. 

122. Corollary I. The straight line DE, joining the middle points 
of the sides AB, AC, of the triangle ABC, is parallel to third side BG, 
and is equal to one-half of BC. For, the straight line drawn through 
D parallel to BC, passes through E (121), and is therefore identical 
with DE. Consequently, also, DE= iBC. 

123. Corollary II. The straight line drawn parallel to the bases of a 
trapezoid, bisecting one of the non-parallel sides, also bisects the opposite 
side. 

Let ABCD be a trapezoid, BC and AD its 

parallel bases, E the middle point of AB, and -/. ^ — \ y 

let -EF be drawn parallel to BC or AD; then, 
F is the middle of DC. For, draw the diago- 
nal AC, intersecting EF'm H. Then in the triangle ABC, EH is 
drawn through the middle of AB parallel to BC; therefore H is 
the middle of AC. In the triangle ACD, HF is drawn through 
the middle of J. (7 parallel to AD; therefore i^is the middle of DC. 

124. Corollary III. In a trapezoid, the straight line joining ih^ 
middle points of the non-parallel sides is parallel to the bases, and is 

qual to one-half their sum. 
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Let EF join the middle points, E and F, 
of AB and DC. Then, Ist, EF is parallel 
to -BG For, by Cor. II. the straight line 
drawn through E parallel to BC passes jj 
through -Fand is therefore identical with EF, 

2d. Drawing the diagonal A C, intersecting EF in H, we have, in 

the triangle ABC, 

EH=iBC, 

and in the triangle A CD, 

HF=iAD, 

the sum of which gives 

EF=i(^BC + AD), 



PROPOSITION XXX VIIL— THEOREM. 

125. If a aeries of parallels cutting any two straight lines intereqn 
equal disfxinces on one of these lines, they also intercept equal distances 
on the other line. 

Let MN, M'N\ be two straight lines cut by a series of parallels 
AA\ BB\ CC\ DD') then, if ^^, BC, CD are equal, A'B\ B'C\ 
CD' are also equal. 

For, through the points A, B, C, draw Ah, 
Be, Cd, parallel to M'N'. In the triangles 
ABh, BCe, CDd^ we have AB = BC=CD; 
and the corresponding angles adjacent to these 
sides are equal (61), namely, BAb = CBc = 
DCd, and ABb = BCc = CDd; therefore, these 
triangles are equal to each other (78), and Ab 
= Be = Cd, But, the figures A'b, B'c, C'd, being parallelo- 
grams, we have Ab = A'B', Be =B'C', Cd = CD'; therefore, 
A'B' ^^B'C' = C'D\ 




PROPOSITION XXXIX.— THEOREM. 

126. Every point in the bisector of an angle is equally distant from 
the sides of the angle ; and every point not in the bisector, but within the 
angle, is unequaUy distant from the sides of tJie angle. 
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1st. Let AD be the bisector of the angle 
BAC, Pany point in it, and FE, PF, the per- 
pendicular distances of Pfrom A£ and AC; 
then, FE = FF. 

For, the right triangles AFE, AFF, having 
the angles FAE and FAF equal, and AF com- 
mon, are equal (83) ; therefore, FE = FF. 

2d. Let Q be any point not in the bisector, but within the angle : 
then, the perpendicular distances QE and QH are unequal. 

For, suppose that one of these distances, as QE, cuts the bisector 
in some point P: from P let PP be drawn perpendicular to AC, 
and join QF. We have QH < QF; also QF < QF + FF, or 
QF<QF+ FE, or QF < QE; therefore, QH < QE. 

When the angle BAC is obtuse, the 
point Q, not in the bisector, may be so 
situated that the perpendicular on one of 
the sides, as AB, will fall at the vertex A ; 
the perpendicular QH is then less than 
the oblique line QA. Or, a point Q' may 

be so situated that the perpendicular Q'E', let fall on one of the sides, 
as ABy will meet that side produced through the vertex A; this 
perpendicular must cut the side ^ C in some point, K, and we then 
have Q'H' < Q'K < Q'E'. 

127. Corollary. The bisector of an angle is the locus (40) of all 
the points within the angle which are equally distant from its sides. 




PROPOSITION XL.— THEOREM. 

128. The three bisectors of the three angles of a triangle meet in th< 
iame paint 

Let AD, BE, CF, be the bisectors of the 
angles A, B, C, respectively, of the triangle 
ABC. 

Let the two bisectors AD, BE, meet in 0. 
The point 0, being in AD, is equally dis- 
tant from AB and AC (126); and being 
m BE, it is equally distant from AB and BC\ ^ 
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therefore, the point is equally distant from 
J (7 and BC, and must lie in the bisector of 
the angle C (127). That is, the bisector CF 
also passes through 0, and the three bisect- 
ors meet in the same point. 




129. Corollary, The point in which the three bisectors of th( 
angles of a triangle meet is equally distant from the three sides of 
the triangle. 




PROPOSITION XLI.— THEOREM. 

130. The three perpendiculars erected aJt the middle points of the 
sides of a triangle meet in the same point 

Let Z>6, EHy FK, be the perpendiculars 
erected to BC, QAy AB, respectively, at their 
middle points, Z), jE, F, 

It is first necessary to prove that any two of 
these perpendiculars, »s DG, EH, meet in some 
point. If they did not meet, they would be 
pari.]lel, and then CB and CA being perpen- 
diculars to these parallels from the same point C, would be in one 
straight line, which is impossible, since they are two sides of a tri- 
angle. Therefore, DO and EH are not parallel, and must meet in 
some point, as 0. 

Now the point being in the perpendicular D6 is equally distant 
from B and C (38), and being also in the perpendicular EH, it is 
equally distant from A and C; therefore it is equally distant from A 
and By and must lie in the perpendicular FK (89). That is, the 
perpendicular FK passes through 0, and the three perpendiculara 
meet in the same point. 

131. Corollary, The point in which the three perpendiculars meet 
is equally distant from the three vertices of the triangle. 
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PROPOSITION XLII.— THEOREM. 

132. The three perpendiculars from the vertices of a triangle to the 
opposite sides meet in the same point 

Let AD, BE, CF, be the perpen- ^ 
diculars from the vertices of the tri- 
angle ABC to the opposite sides, re- 
spectively. 

Through the three vertices, Ay By C, 
draw the lines B'C\ A'B\ A'C\ re- 
spectively parallel to BC, ABy AC. 
Then the two quadrilaterals ABCB' 

and ACBC are parallelograms, and we have AB' = BC anil 
AC' = BC; therefore AB' = AC'y or A is the middle of B' C 
But AD being perpendicular to -BC is perpendicular to the parallel 
jB'C"; therefore AD is the perpendicular to B'C erected at its 
middle point A. In like manner, it is shown that BE and CF are 
the perpendiculars to -4'C" and A^B' at their middle points; there- 
fore, by (130), the three perpendiculars meet in the same point. 

133. Definition, A straight line drawn from any vertex of a tri- 
angle to the middle point of the opposite side is 

called a medial line of the triangle. Thus, D being 
the middle point of BC, AD is the medial line to 
BC. 




PROPOSITION XLIII.— THEOREM. 

134. Tlie three medial lines of a triangle meet in the same point. 

Let Z), Ey F, be the three middle points of 
the sides of the triangle ABC; AD, BE, CF, 
the three medial lines. 

Let the two medial lines, AD and BE, meet 
in 0. Let G be the middle point of OA, and 
H the middle point of OB; join GH, HD, 
BE, EG. In the triangle A OB, GH is par- 
allel to AB, and GH = ^AB\ and in the triangle- J.^C, ED is 
parallel to AB, and ED = \AB (122). Therefore, HG and ED, 
b^ing parallel to AB, are parallel to each othet ; and. %»x^ \>€\\i^ 
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equal to iAB, they are equal to each other ; consequeutly, EOHD 

\& a parallelogram (108), and its diagonals 

bisect each other (109). Therefore OD = OG 

= OA, or OD = \AD ; that is, the medial 

'ine BE cuts the medial line AD at a point 

ffho^Q distance from D is one-third of AD, In 

Jie same way it is proved that the medial line 

CF cuts AD at a point whose distance from D 

is one-third of AD, that is, at the same point ; and therefore the. 

f.hree medial lines meet in the same point. 
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SYMMETRICAL FIGURES. 

a. Symmetry with respect to an axis, 

136. DefinUion, Two points are symmetrical with respect to a fixed 
straight line, called the axis of symmetry, when this axis bisects at 
right angles the straight line joining the two points. 

Thus, A and -4' are symmetrical with respect to 
the axis JfJV, if MN bisects AA' at right angles 
at a. 

If the portion of the plane containing the point 
A on one side of the axis MN, is revolved about 
this axis (or folded over) until it coincides with the 
portion on the other side of the axis, the point A' at which A falls 
is the symmetrical point of A, 

136. Definition, Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to 
an axis when every point of one figure has its symmetrical point on 
the other. 

Thus, A'B' is the symmetrical figure 
of the straight line AB, with respect to 
the axis MN, every point, as C, of the one, 
having its symmetrical point C" in the 
other. 

The symmetrical figure of an indefinite 
straight line, AB, is an indefinite straight 
line, A'B', which intersects the first in the 
axis and makes the same angle with the 
axis as the first line. 
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137. Definition, In two symmetrical figures the corresponding 
symmetrical lines are called homologous. 

Thus, in the symmetrical figures ABODE, 
A'B'C'D'E\ the homologous lines are AB 
and A'B\ BO &nd B'0\ etc. 

In all cases, two figures, symmetrical with 
respect to an axis, can be brought into coin- 
cidence by the revolution of either about the 
axis. 
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6. Symmetry vntk reaped to a centre. 

138. Definition. Two points are symmetrical with respect to a fixed 
point, called the centre of symmetry, when this centre bisects the 
straight line joining the two points. 

Thus, A and A' are symmetrical with respect 
to the centre 0, if the line AA' passes through 
and is bisected at 0. 

The distance of a point from the centre is called 
its radius of symmetry. A point A is brought into 
coincidence with its symmetrical point A\ by revolving its radius 
OA through two right angles (16). 

139. Definition. Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to 
a centre, when every point of one figure has its symmetrical point 
on the other. 

Thus, A'B' is the symmetrical 
figure of the straight line AB with 
respect to the centre 0. 

Since the triangles A OB, A' OB', 
are equal (76), the angle B is equal 
to the angle B' ; therefore, AB and A'B' are parallel, 
the homologous lines of two figures, 
symmetrical with respect to a centre, 
are parallel. Thus, in the symmetri- 
cal figures ABOD, A'B'O'D', the 
homologous lines AB and A'B' are 
parallel, BO and B' 0' are parallel, 
etc. 

Two figures symmetrical with respect to a centre e«ca \i^ Vstwv^x 
3 D 
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into coincidence by revolving one of them, in its own plane, about 
the centre ; every radius of symmetry revolving through two right 
angles at the same time. 

140. Definition, Any single figure is called a symmetrical fi^gurt^ 
either when it can be divided by an axis into two figures symmetri- 
cal with respect to that axis, or when it has a centre such that every 
straight line drawn through it cuts the figure in two points which 
are symmetrical with respect to this centre. 

Thus, ABGDC'B' is a symmetrical 
figure with respect to the axis J£ZV, 
being divided by MN into two figures, 
ABCD and AB'C'D, which are sym- 
metrical with respect to MN, 

Also, the figure ABCDEF is symmetrical with respect to the 
centre 0, its vertices, taken two and two, 
being symmetrical with respect to 0, In 
this case, any straight line KL drawn 
through the centre and terminated by the 
perimeter, is called a diameter. 





PROPOSITION XLIV.— THEOREM. 

141. IJ a figure is symmetrical vdth respect to two axes perpendicular 
to each other, it is also symmetrical with reject to the intersection of 
these axes as a centre of symmetry. 

Let the figure ABCDEF GH be 
symmetrical with respect to the two 
perpendicular axes MN, FQ, which 
intersect in ; then, the point is 
also the centre of symmetry of the 
figure. 

For, let T be any point in the 
perimeter of the figure; draw TET' 
perpendicular to MN, and TSt per- 
pendicular to FQ; join T'O, Ot and FS. 

Since the figure is symmetrical with respect to MN, we have BT' 
= FT; and since ET = OS, it follows that ET' = OS; therefore. 
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RT'OS is a parallelogram (108), and MS is equal and parallel 

to or. 

Again, since the figure is symmetrical with respect to P§, we have 
St = ST = 0R\ therefore, SROi is a parallelogram, and RS is 
equal and parallel to Ot Hence, T\ and t, are in the same 
straight line, since there can be but one parallel to RS drawn 
through the same point 0. 

Now we have OT = RS dindi Ot = RS, and consequently OT = 
Ot; therefore, any straight line TOt, drawn through 0, is bisected 
at ; that is, is the centre of symmetry of the figure. 




BOOK II. 

THE CIRCLE. 

1.- Definitions. A cirde is a portion of a plane bounded by a 
curve, all the points of which are equally distant from a point within 
it called the centre. 

The curve which bounds the circle is called 
its circumference. 

Any straight line drawn from the centre 
to the circumference is called a radius. 

Any straight line drawn through the centre 
and terminated each way by the circumfer- 
ence is called a diameter. 

In the figure, is the centre, and the curve ABCEA is the cir- 
cumference of the circle ; the circle is the space included within the 
circumference; OA, OB, OC, are radii; ^OC is a diameter. 

By the definition of a circle, all its radii are equal ; also all iUi 
diameters are equal, each being double the radius. 

K one extremity, 0, of a line OA is fixed, while the line revolves 
in a plane, the other extremity, A, will describe a circumferences 
whose radii are all equal to OA. 

2. Definitions. An arc of a circle is any portion of its circumier- 
ence ; as DEF. 

A chord is any straight line joining two points of the circum- 
ference; as DF. The arc DEF is said to be subtended by its 
chord DF. 

Every chord subtends two arcs, which together make up the whole 

circumference. Thus DF subtends both the arc DEF and the arc 

DCBAF. Wher an arc and its chord are spoken of, the arc less than 
S2 
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a semi-circumference, as DEF, is always understood, unless otherwise 
stated. 

A segment is a portion of the circle included between an arc and 
its chord ; thus, by the segment DEF is meant the space included 
between the arc DF and its chord. 

A sector is the space included between an arc and the two radii 
drawn to its extremities ; as A OB. 

3. From the definition of a circle it follows that every point 
within the circle is at a distance from the centre which is less than 
the radius ; and every point wiihovi the circle is at a distance from 
the centre which is greater than the radius. Hence (I. 40), the 
locus of all the points in a plane which are at a given distance from a 
given point is tiie circumference of a circle described wiOi Hie given point 
as a centre and with the given distance as a radius. 

4. It is also a consequence of the definition of a circle, that two 
circles are equal when the radius of one is equal to tJie radius of the 
otiier, or when (as we usually say) they have the same radius. For 
if one circle be superposed upon the other so that their centres coin- 
cide, their circumferences will coincide, since all the points of both 
are at the same distance from the centre. 

If when superposed the second circle is made to turn upon its 
centre as upon a pivot, it must continue to coincide with the first. 

5. Postulate. A circumference may be described with any point ai 
a centre and any distance as a radius. 



ARCS AND CHORDS. 

PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

6. A straight line cannot intersect a circumference in more ilian two 
points. 

For, if it could intersect it in three points, the three radii drawn 

to these three points would be three equal straight lines drawn from 

the same point to the same straight line, which is impossible (I. 36). 
6* 
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PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

7. Every diameter bisects the circle and its circumferenoe, 
Ijet AMBN be a circle whose centre is ; 

then, any diameter AOB bisects the circle and 
its circumference. 

For, if the figure ANB be turned about AB 
» an axb and superposed upon the figure 
AMBj the curve ANB will coincide with the 
curve AMBy since all the points of both are 
equally distant from the centre. The two 
figures then coincide throughout, and are therefore equal in all 
respects. Therefore,il^ divides both the circle and its circumference 
into equal parts. 

8. Definitions. A segment equal to one half the circle, as the seg- 
ment AMB, is called a semi-circle. An arc equal to half a circum- 
ference, as the arc AMB, is called a semircircumference. 




PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

9. A diameter is greater than any other chord. 

Let AC he any chord which is not a diame- 
ter, and A OB a diameter drawn through A : 
then AB> AC. 

For, join OC, Then, AO + OC > AC 
(I. 66) ; that is, since all the radii are equal, 
A0+ 0B> AQ or AB> AC. 




PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

10. In equal circles^ or in the same circle, equal angles at the ceiV-^e 
intercut equal arcs on the circumference, and conversely. 

Let 0, 0\ be the centre of equal 
circles, and AOB, A'O'B', equal angles 
at these centres ; then, the intercepted 
arcs, AB, A'B', are equal. For, one of 
the angles, together with its arc, may be 
superposed upon the other; and when 
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the equal angles coincide, their intercepted arcs will evidently coin- 
cide also. 

Conversely, if the arcs AB, A'B' are equal, the angles A OB, 
A' O'B^ are equal. For, when one of the arcs is superposed upon its 
equal, the corresponding angles at the centre will evidently coincide. 

If the angles are in the same circle, the demonstration is si:22ilar. 

11 Definition, A fourth part of a circum- 
ference is called a quadrant It is evident from 
the preceding theorem that a right angle at the 
centre intercepts a quadrant on the circum- 
ference. 

Thus, two perpendicular diameters, AOC, 
B OD, divide the circumference into four quad- 
rants, AB, BO, OD, DA. 




PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

12. In equal circles, or in the same circle, equal arcs are subtended 
by equal chords, and conversely. 

Let 0, 0',be the centres of equal circles, and AB, A'B', equal 
arcs; then, the chords AB, A'B', are 
equal. 

For, drawing the radii to the extremi- 
ties of the arcs, the angles and 0' 
are equal (10), and consequently the 
triangles A OB, A'O'B', are equal 
(I. 76). Therefore, AB = A'B'. 

Conversely, if the chords AB, A'B', are equal, the triangles AOB, 
A'O'B' are equal (I. 80), and the angles 0, 0' are equal. There- 
fore (10), arc AB = arc A'B'. 

If the arcs are in the same circle, the demonstration is similar. 





PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 



13. In equal circles, cr in the same circle, the greater arc is sribtendtxi 
by the greater chord, and conversely ; tlie arcs being both less than a 
eemirdrcumjerence 
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Let the arc AC he greater than the 
arc AB; then, the chord AC is greater 
than the chord AB. 

For, draw the radii OA, OB, OC. 
In the triangles A DC, A OB, the angle 
A OC is obviously greater than the angle A OB; therefore, (I. 84), 
nhord AC^ chord AB. 

Conversely, if chord AC "^ chord AB, then, arc AC '^ arc AB 
For, in the triangles AOC, A OB, the side AC ^ the side AB; 
therefore (I. 86), angle AOC > angle AOB\ and consequently, 
arc AC^ arc AB. 

14. Scholium. If the arcs are greater than a semi-circumferencb, 
the contrary is true ; that is, the arc AMB, which is greater than the 
arc AMC, is subtended by the less chord ; and conversely. 




PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

16. The diameter perpendicular to a chord bisects the chord and the 
arcs subtended by it. 

Let the diameter DOD' be perpendicular to 
the chord AB at C; then, tst, it bisects the 
chord. For, the radii OA, OB being equal 
oblique lines from the poiyt to the line AB, 
cut off equal distances from the foot of the per- 
pendicular (I. 36) ; therefore, AC=BC. 

2d. The subtended arcs ADB, AD'B, are 
bisected at D and D', respectively. For, every point in the per- 
pendicular DOD' drawn at the middle of AB being equally distant 
from its extremities A and B (I. 38), the chords AD and BD are 
3(jual ; therefore, (12), the arcs AD and BD are equal. For tho 
3an\e reason, the arcs AD' and BD' are equal. 

16. Corollary I. The perpendicular erected upon the middle of a 
chord passes through the centre of the circle, and through tlie 
middle of the arc subtended by the chord. 

Also, the straight line drawn through any two of the three points. 
0, C, D, passes through the third and is perpendicular to the 
chord AB. 
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17. Corollary II. The middle poiuts of any 
number of parallel chords all lie in the same 
diameter perpendicular to the chords. 

In other words, the locus of the middle points 
of a system of parallel chords is the diameter 
perpendicular to these chords. 





PROPOSITION VIII.—THEOREM. 

18. In the same circle, or in equal circles, equal clwrds are equally 
distant from the centre ; and of two unequal chords, the less is at the 
greater distance from the centre, 

1st. Let AB, CD, be equal chords ; OE, 
OF, the perpendiculars which measure their 
distances from the centre 0; then, OE = 
OF. 

For, since the perpendiculars bisect the 
chords (15), AE = CF; hence (I. 83), the 
right triangles AOE and COF are equal, 
and OE = OF 

2d. Let CO, AB, be unequal chords; OE, OH, their distances 
from the centre ; and let CG be less than AB ; then, OH > OE. 

For, since chord AB > chord CO, we have arc AB > arc CO ; 
BO that if from C we draw the chord CD == AB, its subtended arc 
CD, being equal to the arc AB, will be greater than the arc CO. 
Therefore the perpendicular OH will intersect the chord CD in some 
point /. Drawing the perpendicular OF to CD, we have, by the 
first part of the demonstration, OF = OE. But OH > 01, and 
01 > OF {I. 28); still more, then, is 0H> OF, or 0H> OE. 

If the chords be taken in two equal circles, the demonstration is 
the same. 

19. Corollary I. The converse of the proposition is also evidently 

true, namely : in the savie circle, or in equal circles, chords equally 

distant from Hie centre are equal; and of two chords unequally distant 

from the centre, that is the greater whose distance from the centre it 

the less. 

5** 
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20. Corollary II. The least chord that can be 
drawn in a circle through a given point P is the 
chord, ABy perpendicular to the line OP joining 
the given point and the centre. For, if CD is 
any other chord drawn through P, the perpen- 
dicular OQ to this chord is less than OP] there- 
fore, by the preceding corollary, CD is greater 
than AB. 





PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

21. Through any three points^ not in the same straight line, a drcum- 
ference can he made to pass, and hut one. 

Let Ay By C, be any three points not in the 
same straight line. 

1st. A circumference can be made to pass 
through these points. For, since they are 
not in the same straight line, the lines AB, 
BC, ACy joining them two and two, form a 
triangle, and the three perpendiculars DEy 

FGy HKy erected at the middle points of the sides, meet in a poini 
which is equally distant from the three points Ay B, C, (I. 131). 
Therefore a circumference described from as a centre and a radius 
equal to any one of the three equal distances OAy OBy OCy will pass 
through the three given points. 

2d. Only one circumference can be made to pass through these 
points. For the centre of any circumference passing through the 
three points must be at once in two perpendiculars, as DE, FGy and 
therefore at their intersection ; but two straight lines intersect in 
only one point, and hence is the centre of the only circumference 
that can pass through the three points. 

22. Corollary, Two circumferences can intersect in but two points; 
for, they could not have a third point in common without having the 
same centre and becoming in fact but one circumference. 
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TANGENTS AND SECANTS. 

23. Definitions, A tangent is an indefinite straight line which has 
but one point in common with the cir- 

A 

curaference; as ACB. The common 
point, (7, is called the point of contact^ 
or the point of tangency. The circum- 
ference is also said to be tangent to the 
line AB at the point G 

A secant is a straight line which 
meets the circumference in two points ; 
as £7^. 

24. Definition, A rectilinear figure is said to 
be circumscribed about a circle when all its sides 
are tangents to the circumference. 

In the same case, the circle is said to be in- 
scribed in the figure. 





PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

25. A straight litie oblique to a radius at its extremity cvis the eir- 
yumference. 

Let AB be oblique to the radius 0(7 at its 
extremity C; then, AB cuts the circumfer- 
ence at C, and also in a second point D. 

For, let OE be the perpendicular from 
upon AB; then OE <, OC, and the point E 
is within the circumference. Therefore AB 
cuts the circumference in C, and must evi- 
dently cut it in a second point 2). 
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PROPOSITION XL— THEOREM. 




26. A straight line perpendicular to a radius at its extremity is a 
tangent to tJie circle. 

Let AB be perpendicular to the radius OC 
at its extremity C; then, AB is a tangent to 
the circle at the point C 

For, from the centre draw the oblique 
line OD to any point of AB except G Then, 
OD "^ OC, and Z) is a point without the cir- 
cumference. Therefore AB having all its 
points except C without the circumference, has but the point C in 
common with it, and is a tangent at that point (23). 

27. Corollary, Conversely, a tangent AB at any point C is perpenr 
dicular to the radius OC drawn to that point For, if it were not 
perpendicular to the radius it would cut the circumference (25), and 
would not be a tangent. 

28. Scholium, If a secant EF, passing through a point G of the 
circumference, be supposed to revolve 

upon this point, as upon a pivot, its 
second point of intersection, D, will 
move along the circumference and ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to C, When 
the second point comes into coincidence 
with C, the revolving line ceases to be 
ritrictly a secant, and becomes the tan- 
gent AB\ but, continuing the revolution, 

the revolving line again becomes a secant, as E'F', and the sccontl 
point of intersection reappears on the other side of C, as at 2)'. 

If, then, our revolving line be required to be a secant in the strict 
sense imposed by our definition, that is a line meeting the circum- 
ference in two points, this condition can be satisfied only by keeping 
the second point of intersection, Z), distinct from the first point, C, 
however near these points may be brought to each other ; and, there- 
fore, under this condition, the tangent is often called the limit of the 
secants drawn through the point of contact ; that is to say, a limit 
toward which the secant continually approaches, as the second point 
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of intersection (on either side of the first) continually approaches 
the first, but a limit which is never reached by ihe secant as such. 

On the other hand, as the tangent is but one of the positions of 
our revolving line, it has properties in common with the secant ; and 
in order to exhibit such common properties in the most striking 
manner, it is often expedient to regard the tangent as a secant whose 
two points of intersection are coincident. But it is to be observed that 
we then no longer consider the secant as a cutting line, but simply as 
a line drawn through two points of the curve ; and we include the 
tangent as that special case of such a line in which the two points 
are coincident. In this, we generalize in the same way as in algebra, 
when we say that the expression x = a — b signifies that x is the 
difference of a and b, even when a = b, and there is really no differ' 
ence between a and 6. 



E 



PROPOSITION XIL— THEOREM. 

29. Two parallels interest equal arcs on a circumference. 

We may have three cases : 

Ist. When the parallels AB, CD, are both 
•ecants ; then, the intercepted arcs A C and BD 
are equal. For, let OM be the radius drawn 
perpendicular to the parallels. By Prop. VII. 
the point M is at once the middle of the arc 
AMB and of the arc CMD, and hence we have 

AM = BM and GM = DM, 

whence, by subtraction, 

AM—GM=BM—DM; 

AC = BD. 



0/ 


l> 


A 


■ V 




■J 



N 



H 



that is. 



2d. When one of the parallels is a secant, as AB, and the other is 
a tangent, as EF at ilf, then, the intercepted arcs AM and BM are 
equal. For, the radius OM drawn to the point of contact is per- 
pendicular to the tangent (27), and consequently perpendicular also 
to its parallel AB ; therefore, by Prop. VII., AM = BM. 

8d. When both the parallels are tangents, as EF «A. M, ^xl^ QtB. 
s 
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at N; then, the intercepted arcs MAN and MBN are equal. For 
drawing any secant AB parallel to the tangents, 
we have by the second case, 

AM = BM and AN = BN, 
whence, by addition, 

AM+AN = BM+BN, 

MAN = MBN; 



ihat is. 




and each of the intercepted arcs in this case is a semi-circumferenca 

30. Scholium 1. The straight line joining the points of contact of 
two parallel tangents is a diameter. 

31. Scholium 2. According to the principle of (28), the tangent 
being regarded as a secant whose two points of intersection are coin- 
cident, the demonstration of the first case in the preceding theorem 
embraces that of the other two cases. 



RELATIVE POSITION OF TWO CIRCLES. 

32. Definition. Two circles are concentric, when they have the 
same centre. 

33. Definition. Two circumferences are tangent to each other, or 
touch each other, when they have but one point in common. The 
common point is called the poiiit of contact, or the point of tangency. 

Two kinds of contact are distinguished: external contact, when 
each circle is outside the other ; internal contact, when one circle is 
within the other. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

34. When two circumferences intersect, the straight line joining their 
ctntres bisects their common chord at right angles. 

Let and 0' be the centres of two 
circumferences which intersect in the 
points A, B; then, the straight line 00^ 
bisects their common chord AB at right 
angles. 

For the perpendicular to AB erected 
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at its middle point C, passes through both centres (16) ; and there 
can be but one straight line drawn between the two points and 0'. 
35. Corollary. When two circumferences are tangent to each other, 
their point of contact is in the straight line joining their centres. It 
has just been proved that when two circumferences intersect, the two 
points of intersection lie at equal distances from the line joining the 
centres and on opposite sides of this Hue. Now let the circles be 
supposed to be moved so as to cause the points of intersection to 
approach each other; these points will 
ultimately come together on the line 
joining the centres, and be blended in a 
single point C, common to the two cir- 
cumferences, which will then be their 
point of contact The perpendicular to 
00^ erected at C will then be a common 
tangent to the two circumferences and take the place of the common 
chord* 




PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

36. When two circumferences are wholly exterior to each other, the 
distance of their centres is greater than the sum of their radii. 

Let 0, 0' be the centres. Their dis- 
tance 00' is greater than the sum of 
the radii OA, O'B, by the portion AB 
interposed between the circles. 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

37. When two drcwmferences are tangent to each other externally, h( 
distance of their centres is equal to the sum of their radii. 

Let 0, 0', be the centres, and C the point 
of contact. The point C being in the line 
joining the centres (35), we have 00' = 
0C+ O'C. 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

38. When two circumferences intersect, the distance of their centres 
is less Uian the sum of their radii and greaJter than, the difference of their 
radii. 

Let and 0' be their centres, and A 
one of their points of intersection. The 
point A is not in the line joining the 
centres (34) ; and consequently there is 
formed the triangle A00\ in which we 
have 00' < OA + O'A, and also 
00' > OA — O'A (I. 67). 




PROPOSITION XVII— THEOREM. 

39. When two circumferences are tangent to each other internally, 
the distance of their centres is equal to the difference of their radii, 



Let 0, 0', be the centres, and C the point of 
contact. The point C being in the line joining 
the centres (35), we have 00' = OC—O'C. 




PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

40. When one circumference is wholly udthin another, the distance 
of their centres is less than the difference of their radii. 



Let 0, 0', be the centres. We have the dif- 
ference of the radii OA — O'B = 00' + AB. 
Hence 00' is less than the difference of the 
radii by the distance AB. 



41. Corollary. The converse of each of the preceding five propo- 
sitions is also true : namely — 

1st. When the distance of the centres is greater than the sum of 
the radii, the circumferences are wholly exterior to each other. 
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2d. When the distance of the centres is equal to the sum of the 
radiiy the circumferences touch each other externally. 

3d. When the distance of the centres is less than the sum of the 
radii, but greater than their difference, the circumferences intersect. 

4th. When the distance of the centres is equal to the difference 
of the radii, the circumferences touch each other internally. 

5th. When the distance of the centres is less than the difference 
of the radii, one circumference is wholly within the other. 

MEASURE OF ANGLES. 

As the measurement of magnitude is one of the principal objects 
of geometry, it will be proper to premise here some principles in 
regard to the measurement of quantity in general. 

42. Definition. To measure a quantity of any kind is to find how 
many times it contains another quantity of the same kind called the 
unit. 

Thus, to measure a line is to find the number expressing how many 
times it contains another line called the unit of lengthy or the linear 
unit. 

The number which expresses how many times a quantity contains 
the unit is called the numerical measure of that quantity. 

43. Definition, The ratio of two quantities is the quotient arising 

A 
from dividing one by the other ; thus, the ratio of A to B is — • 

To find the ratio of one quantity to another is, then, to find how 
many times the first contains the second ; therefore, it is the samts 
thing as to measure the first by the second taken as the unit (42). 
It is implied in the definition of ratio, that the quantities compared 
are of the same kind. 

Hence, also, instead of the definition (42), we may say that to 
measure a quantity is to find its ratio to the unit. 

The ratio of two quantities is the same as the ratio of their 
numerical measures. Thus, if P denotes the unit, and if Pis con- 
tained m times in A and n times in By then, 

A mP m 

B~~' nP~ n 

44. Definition, Two quantities are commenmxahlt \slie.w \.Wt^ \^ 
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flome third quantity of the same kind which is contained a whole 
number of times in each. This third quantity is called the common 
measure of the proposed quantities. 

Thus, the two lines, A and B^ are commensurable, if there is some 
line, C, which is contained a whole num- 
ber of times in each, as, for example, ' '' ' ' ' ' ' ' 



7 times in -4, and 4 times in B, ^' — • — • — « — • 

The ratio of two commensurable quan- ^, — , 
titles can, therefore, be exactly expressed 

by a number whole or fractional (as in the preceding exampln 

7> 



^^-^ 



and is called a commensurable ratio. 
4/' 

45. Definition. Two quantities are incommemsurahle when they 
have no common measure. The ratio of two such quantities is called 
an incommensurable ratio. 

If A and B are two incommensurable quantities, their ratio is still 

expressed by — • 

46. Problem. To find the greatest common measure of two qvxmtUies, 
The well-known arithmetical .process may be extended to quantities 
of all kinds. Thus, suppose AB and CD are two straight lines 
whose common measure is required. Their greatest common meas- 
ure cannot be greater than the less line 

CD. Therefore, let CjD be applied to ^5 '^ ' ' J"^ 
as many times as possible, suppose 3 times, ^' — "^^ 
with a remainder EB less than CD. Any 

common measure of AB and CD must also be a common measure 
of CD and EB\ for it will be contained a whole number of times in 
CDj and in AE, which is a multiple of CD, and therefore to measure 
AB it must also measure the part EB. Hence, the greatest common 
maasure of AB and CD must also be the greatest common measure 
of CD and EB. This greatest common measure of CD and EB 
cannot be greater than the less line EB ; therefore, let EB be applied 
as many times as possible to CD, suppose twice, with a remainder 
FD. Then, by the same reasuning, the greatest common measure 
of CD and EB, and consequently also that of AB and CD, is the 
greatest common measure of EB and FD. Therefore, let FD be 
applied to EB as many times as possible : suppose it is ontained 
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exactly twice in EB without remainder; the process is then com- 
pleted, and we have found FD as the required greatest common 
measure. 

The measure of each line, referred to FD as the unit, will then be 
as follows : we have 

EB = 2FD, 

CD = 2EB + FD = AFD + FD = 5FD, 

AB = WD + EB = 15FD + 2FD = 17FD. 

The proposed lines are therefore numerically expressed, in terms of 

17 
the unit FD, by the numbers 17 and 5 ; and their ratio is — 

5 

47. When the preceding process is applied to two quantities and 
no remainder can be found which is exactly contained in a pre- 
ceding remainder, however far the process be continued, the two 
quantities have no common measure; that is, they are incommen- 
surable, and their ratio cannot be exactly expressed by any number 
whole or fractional. 

48. But although an incommensurable ratio cannot be exactly 

expressed by a number, it may be approximately expressed by a 

number within any assigned measure of precision. 

A 
Suppose — denotes the incommensurable ratio of two quantities 

B 

A and B ; and let it be proposed to obtain an approximate numeri- 
cal expression of this ratio that shall be correct within an assigned 

measure of precision, say Let B be divided into 100 equal 

parts, and suppose A is found to contain 314 of these parts with a 
remainder less than one of the parts ; then, evidently, we have 

A 314 ... 1 
— = — withm 



B 100 100 

314 A 

that is, is an approximate value of the ratio — within the as- 

100 ^^ B 

signed measure of precision. 

A 
To generalize this, — denoting as before the incommensurable 

B 

ratio of the two quantities A and B, let B be divided m\/c^ u %,^<!\ 
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parts, and let A contain m of these parts with a remainder less than 
one of the parts ; then we have 

A m ... 1 
— - = — within - ; 

B n n 

and, since n may be taken as great as we please, - may be made less 

n 

than any assigned measure of precision, and — will be the approxi* 

n 

A 
mate value of the ratio — within that assigned measure. 

49. Theorem, Two incommensurable ratios are equals if their appraxp- 

mate num,erical values are aJiways equal, when both are expressed within 

the same measure of precision however smaU. 

A A' 

Let — and — be two incommensurable ratios whose approximate 

numerical values are always the same when the same measure of 
precision is employed in expressing both ; then, we say that 

A_A^ 
B~ B' 

For, let - be any assumed measure of precision, and in accordance 

with the hypothesis of the theorem, suppose that for any value of 

\ A A' 

->the ratios—* — have the same approximate numerical expres- 

n B B 

sion, say — > each ratio exceeding — by a quantity less than -\ 
n n n 

then, these ratios cannot differ from each other by so much as - 

n 

But the measure ~ may be assumed as small as we please, that is lesai 

A A' 
than any assignable quantity however small ; hence -- and -— cannot 

B B 

differ by any assignable quantity however small, and therefore they 

must be equal. 

The student should study this demonstration in connection with 

that of Proposition XIX., which follows. 
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50. Definition, A proportion is an equality of ratios. Thus, if thci 

.A A' 

ratio — is equal to the ratio —f the equality 

4 — 4^ 

B~~ B' 

is a proportion. It may be read : " Ratio of -4 to ^ equals ratio of 
A' to -B'." or "^ is to B as A' is to B'r 
A proportion is often written as follows : 

A.B = A' iB 

where the notation ^ : ^ is equivalent to A -r- B, When thus 
written, A and B' are called the extremes, B and A' the meana, and 
B' is called a fourth proportional to A, B and A' \ the first terms 
A and A\ of the ratios are called the antecedents — the second terms 
B and B', the consequents. 
When the means are equal, as in the proportion 

AiB=^B: C, 

the middle term B is called a meayi proportional between A and C, 
»nd C is called a third proportional to A and B, 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

51. In the same drcley or in equal circles, two angles at the centre are 
in the same ratio as their intercepted arcs. 

Let A OB and AOChe two angles at the centre of the same, or at 
the centres of equal circles; AB and AC, their intercepted area, 
then, 

AOB _AB ? ? 

AOC^ AC 

1st. Suppose the arcs to have 
a common measure which is con- 
tained, for example, 7 times in 

the arc AB and 4 times in the arc AC\ so that if AB is divided 
into 7 parts, each equal to the common measure, A C will contain 4 
of these parts. Then the ratio of the arcs AB and ^ C is 7 : 4 , 
that is. 
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AC~' i 

Drawing radii to the several 

points of division of the arcs, 

the partial angles at the centre 

subtended by the equal partial arcs will be equal (10) ; therefore 

the angle AOB will be divided into 7 equal parts, of which the 

angle AOC will contain 4 ; hence the ratio of the angles AOB and 

AOC'vA 7 : 4; that is, 

AOB 7 



Therefore, we have 



or. 



AOC 4 

AOB^AB 
AOC" AC 

AOB I AOC = AB : AC 



2d. If the arcs are incommensurable, suppose one of them, as ^ C, 
to be divided into any number n of equal parts ; then AB will con- 
tain a certain number m of these parts, plus a remainder less than 

one of these parts. The numerical expression of the ratio will 

AC 

7/1 X 

then be -, correct within - (48). Drawing radii to the several 

points of division of the arcs, the angle J.OC will be divided into n 
equal parts, and the angle A OB will contain m such parts, plus a 
remainder less than one of the parts. Therefore, the numerical 

expression of the ratio will also be — > correct within - : that 

^ AOC ^ n' 

is, the ratio ^ _ ^ has the same approximate numerical expression as 
AOC 

AB 

the ratio » however small the parts into which AC la divided : 

AC 

therefore these ratios must be absolutely equal (49), and we have foi 

incommensurable, as well as for commensurable, arcs, 

AOB ^AB 
AOC'" AC 

AOB : AOC = AB : AC. 
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PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

62. The numerical measure of an angle at the centre of a circle is 
the mme as the numerical measure of its intercepted arc, if the adopted 
unit of angle is the angle at the centre which intercepts the adopted unii 
of arc. 

Let A OB be an angle at the centre 0, and 
AB its intercepted arc. Let AOC hQ the 
angle which is adopted as the unit of angle, 
and let its intercepted arc AC h^ the arc 
which is adopted as the unit of arc. By . 
Proposition XIX. we have 

AOB AB 
AOC~ AC 

But the first of these ratios is the measure (42) of the angle -a Ujl> 
referred to the unit AOC; and the second ratio is the measure of the 
arc AB referred to the unit A C, Therefore, with the adopted units, 
the numerical measure of the angle A OB is the same as that of thp 
arc AB. 

53. Scholium 1, This theorem, being of frequent application, is 
usually more briefly, though inaccurately, expressed by saying that 
an angle ai the centre is measured by its interested arc. In this con- 
ventional statement of the theorem, the condition that the adopted 
units of angle and arc correspond to each other is understood ; and 
the expression " is measured by " is used for " has the same numerical 
measure as." 

54. Scholium II. The right angle is, by its nature, the most simple 
unit of angle ; nevertheless custom has sanctioned a different unit. 

The unit of angle generally adopted is an angle equal to ^th 
part of a right angle, called a degree, and denoted by the symbol °. 
The corresponding unit of arc is ^th part of a quadrant (11), and 
is also called a degree. 

A right angle and a quadrant are therefore both expressed by 90°. 
Two right angles and a semi-circumference are both expressed by 
180°. Four right angles and a whole circumference are both ex- 
pressed by 360°. 

The degree (either of angle or arc) is subdivided mto minuter 9Jod 
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secands, denoted by the symbols ' aud '' : a minute being ^th part 
of a degree, and a second being ^th pait of a minute. Fractional 
parts of a degree less than one second are expressed by decimal parts 
of a second. 

An angle, or an arc, of any magnitude is, then, numerically ex- 
pressed by the unit degree and its subdivisions. Thus, for example, 
an angle equal to |th of a right angle, as well as its intercepted arc, 
will be expressed by 12° 51' 25". 714 ... . 

55. Definition. When the sum of two arcs is a quadrant (that is, 
90°), each is called the complement of the other. 

When the sum of two arcs is a semi-circumference (that is, 180°), 
each is called the supplemevd of the other. See (I. 18, 19). 

56. Definitions, An inscribed angle is one whose vertex is on the 
circumference and whose sides are chords ; as BA C. 

In general, any rectilinear figure, as ABC, is 
said to be inscribed in a circle, when its angular 
points are on the circumference; and the circle 
is then said to be circumscribed about the figure. 

An angle is said to be inscribed in a segment 
when its vertex is in the arc of the segment, and 
its sides pass through the extremities of the sub- 
tending chord. Thus, the angle BAG is inscribed in the segment 
BAC. 




PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

57. An inscribed angle is ineasured by onerhalj its intercepted are. 

There may be three cases : 

Ist. Let one of the sides AB of the inscribed 
Jingle BAG be a diameter; then, the measure 
of the angle BAG'^s one-half the arc BG. 

For, draw the radius OG. Then, AOG being 
an isosceles triangle, the angles GAG and OGA 
are equal (I. ^^). The angle BOG, an exterior 
ungle of the triangle AOG, is equal to the sum 
of the interior angles OA G and GA (I. 69), and therefore double 
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either of them. But the angle BOC, at the centre, is measured by 
the arc £0(5$); therefore, the angle 0-4 C is measured by one-half 
the arc BC. 

2d. Let the centre of the circle fall within the inscribed angle 
BAG; then, the measure of the angle BAG is one-half of the 
arc^G 

For, draw the diameter AD, The measure of 
the angle BAD is, by the first case, one-half the 
arc BD ; and the measure of the angle GAD is 
one-half the arc GD; therefore, the measure of 
the sum of the angles BAD and GAD is one-half 
the sum of the arcs BD and GD; that is, the 
measure of the angle BA G is one-half the arc BG. 

3d. Let the centre of the circle fall without the inscribed angle 
BAG; then, the measure of the angle BAG is 
one-half the arc BG, 

For, draw the diameter AD. The measure of 
the angle BAD is, by the first case, one-half the 
arc BD ; and the measure of the angle GAD is 
one-half the arc GD; therefore, the measure of 
the difference of the angles BAD and GAD is 
one-half the difference of the arcs BD and GD ; 
that is, the measure of the angle BAG is one-half the arc BG. 





c D 



68. QyroUaryl. All the angles BAG, BDG, 
etc., inscribed in the same segment, are equal. 
For eacr is measured by one-half the same 
arc BMG 




69. Corollary IL Any angle BA G, inscribed in 
a semicircle is a right angle. For it is measured 
by half a semi-circumference, or by a quad- 
rant (64). 

7 
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60. Corollary III. Any angle BA C, inscribed 
in a segment greater than a semicircle, is acute; 
for it is measured by half the arc BDC, which 
is less than a semi-circumference. 

Any angle BDC, inscribed in a segment less 
than a semicircle, is obtuse ; for it is measured 
by half the arc BA C, which is greater than a 
*emi-circu mference. 

61. Corollary IV. The opposite angles of an inscribed quadrilateral 
ABDC, are supplements of each other. For the sum of two oppo- 
B.'te angles, as BAC and BDC, is measured by one-half the circum- 
ference, which is the measure of two right angles, (64) and (I. 19). 




PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

62. An angle formed by a tangent and a chord is measured by one- 
half the intercepted arc. 

Let the angle BAC be formed by the 
tangent AB and the chord AC; then, it is 
measured by one-half the intercepted arc 
AMC 

For, draw the diameter AD, The angle 
BAD being a right angle (27), is measured 
by one-half the semi-circumference AMD ; 

and the angle CAD is measured by one-half the arc CD ; therefore, 
the angle BA C, which is the difference of the angles BAD and CAD, 
is measured by one-half the difference of AMD and CD, that is, 
by one-half the arc AMC. 

Also, the angle B'AC is measured by one-half the intercepted are 
ANC For, it is the sum of the right angle B'AD and the angV 
CA D, and is measured by one-half the sum of the semi-circumferenoe 
AND and the arc CD ; that is, by one-half the arc ANC. 

63. Scholium, This proposition may be treated as a particular case 
of Prop. XXI. by an application of the principle of (28). For, con- 
sider the angle CAD which is measured by one-half the arc CD. 
Let the side AC remain fixed, while the side AD, regarded as a 
lecant, revolves about A until it arrives at the position of the tangent 
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AB\ The point D will move along the circumference, and will 
ultimately coincide with A, when the line AD has become a tangent 
and the intercepted arc has become the arc CNA. 



PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

64. An angle formed by two chords, intersecting witkin the drcum- 
ference, is measr^i cd by one-lwlj the sum of the arcs intercepted between 
its sides and between the sides of its vertical angle. 

Let the angle AJiJC be formed by the chords 
AB, CD, intersecting within the circumference ; 
then will it be measured by one-half the sum 
of the arcs A C and BD, interceipted between 
the sides of AEC and the sides of its vertical 
angle BED. 

For, join AD. The angle AEC is equal to the sum of the angles 
EDA and EAD (I. 69), and these angles are measured by one-half 
of AC and one-half of BD, respectively ; therefore, the angle AEC 
is measured by one-half the sum of the arcs A C and BD. 




PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

o5. An angle formed by two secants, intersecting wiihovJt the drcum- 
ference, is measured by one-half the difference of the intercepted arcs. 

Let the angle BA C be formed by the secants ^ 

AB and AC; then, will it be measured by one- 
half the difference of the arcs BC and DE. 

For, join CD. The angle BDC is equal to the 
sum of the angles DA C and A CD (I. 69) ; there- 
fore, the angle A is equal to the difference of the 
angles wBZ>C and A CD. But these angles are meas- 
ured by one-half of BC and one-half of DE re- 
spectively ; hence, the angle A is measured by one-half the differ- 
ence of BC and DK 
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66. CoroUary. The angle BAE, formed by 
a tangent AB and a secant AE, is measured 
by one-half the ditference of the intercepted 
arcs BE and BG. For, the tangent AB 
may be regarded as a secant whose two 
points of intersection are coincident at B 

(28). 

For, the same reason, the angle BAD, 
formed by two tangents AB and AD, is 

measured by one-half the difference of the intercepted arcs BCD 
and BED. 

A proof may be given, without using the principle of (28), by 
drawing EB and BC. 




PROBLEMS OF eONSTRUCTlON. 

Heretofore, our figures have been assumed to be constructed under 
certain conditions, although methods of constructing them have not 
been given. Indeed, the precise construction of the figures was not 
necessary, inasmuch as they were only required as aids in following 
the demonstration of principles. We now proceed, first, to apply 
these principles in the solution of the simple problems necessary for 
the construction of the plane figures already treated of, and then to 
apply these simple problems in the solution of more complex ones. 

All the constructions of elementary geometry are effected solely 
by the straight line and the circumference, these being the only lines 
treated of in the elements ; and these lines are practically draton, 
or described, by the aid of the ruler and compasses, with the use of 
wrhich the student is supposed to be familiar. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— PROBLEM. 

67. To bisect a given straight line. 

Let AB be the given straight line. 

With the points A and B as centres, and with a 
radius greater than the half of AB, describe arcs 
intersecting in the two points D and E. Through 
these points draw the straight line DE, nrhich bi- 
sects AB at the point C. For, D and E being 



A*- 



D 



E 



•iB 
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etjually distant from A and B, the straight line DE is perpendicular 
to AB at its middle point (I. 41). 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

68. At a given point in a given straight line, to erect a perpendicular 
to tJiat line. 

Let AB be the given line and C the given 
point 

Take two points, D and E, in the line and at 
aqual distances from C. With D and E as cen- — t- 
tres and a radius greater than DC or CE de- 



;i<F 



E £ 



scribe two arcs intersecting in F. Then CF is the required perpen- 
dicular (I. 41). 

69. Another solution. Take any point 0, 
without the given line, as a centre, and with q ^,*' 

a radius equal to the distance from to C \ ^.'''' 



B 



describe a circumference intersecting AB in C J>\ /^ 

and in a second point i). Draw the diameter 
D OE, and join EC. Then EC will be the re- 
quired perpendicular: for the angle -ECZ), inscribed in a semicircle, 
is a right angle (59). 

This construction is often preferable to the preceding, especially 
when the given point C is at, or near, one extremity of the given 
line, and it is not convenient to produce the line through that 
extremity. The point must evidently be so chosen as not to lie in 
the required perpendicular. 

PROPOSITION XXVII.— PROBLEM. 

70. From a given point without a given straight line, to let fall a per 
pjndicular to tJiat line. 

Let AB be the given line and C the given 
point. 

With C as a centre, and with a radius suf- 



ficiently great, describe an arc intersecting d'"--^""' a 

AB in D and E. With D and E as centres 



B 



*f 



* * 



and a radius greater than the half of D£, ^ 
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4^ 



B 



describe two arcs intersecting in F. The line CF is the requiied 
perpendicular (I. 41). 

71. Another aolviian. With any point in 
the line AB as a centre, and with the radius 
OQ describe an arc CJDE intersecting AB ^ o 
in D. With Z> as a centre and a radius 
equal to the distance DC describe an arc 
intersecting the arc CDE in K The line CE is the required perpen- 
dicular. For, the point D is the middle of the arc CDE, and the 
radius CD drawn to this point is perpendicular to the chord 
CE (16). 



/£ 



PROPOSITION XXVIII.— PROBLEM. 
72. To bisect a given arc or a given angle. 

1st. Let AB be a given arc. 
Bisect its chord AB by a perpendicular as in (67). 
This perpendicular also bisects the arc (16). 



:< 



2d. Let BA be a given angle. With A as 
a centre and with any radius, describe an arc 
intersecting the sides of the angle in D and E. 
With D and E as centres, and with equal radii, 
describe arcs intersecting in F. The straight 
line AF bisects the arc DE, and consequently 
also the angle BA C (12). 

78. Scholium. By the same construction each of the halves of an 
arc, or an angle, may be bisected ; and thus, by successive bisections, 
an arc, or an angle, may be divided into 4, 8, 16, 32, etc., equal 
parts. 
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PROPOSITION XXIX.— PROBLEM. 

74. At a given point in a given straight line, to conatruet an angle 
equal to a given angle. 

Let A be the given point in the straight line 
A By and the given angle. 

With as a centre and with any radius describe 
an arc MN terminated by the sides of the angle. 
With J. as a centre and with the same radius, 
OM, describe an indefinite arc BC. With ^ as a 
centre and with a radius equal to the chord of 
MN describe an arc intersecting the indefinite arc 
BC in D. Join AD. Then the angle BAD is 
equal to the angle 0, For the chords of the arcs MN and BD are 
equal ; therefore, these arcs are equal (12), and consequently also the 
ang^les and A (10). 




PROPOSITION XXX.— PROBLEM. 

75. Through a given point, to draw a parallel to a given atraigfU 
line. 

Let A be the given point, and BC the given line. 

From any point B in BC draw the straight 
line BAD through A. At the point A, by 
the preceding problem, construct the angle 
DAE equal to the angle ABC. Then AE is 
parallel to BC (I. 55). _ 



B 



A. 



AA- 



.V 



■B 



76. Scholium. This problem is, in practice, more accurately solver! 
by the aid of a triangle, constructed of 
wood or metal. This triangle has one 
right angle, and its acute angles are 
usually made equal to 30° and 60°. 

Let il be the given point, and BC 
the given line. Place the triangle, 
BIFD, with one of its sides in coinci- 
dence with the given line BC. Then 
place the straight edge of a ruler MN 
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against the side EF of the triangle. Now, keeping the ruler firmly 
fixed, slide the triangle along its edge until the side ED passes 
through the given point A. Trace the line EAD along the edge 
ED of the triangle ; then, it is evident that this line will be paraUel 
to-BC. 

One angle of the triangle being made very precisely equal to a 
right angle, this instrument is also used in practice to construct per- 
peoliculars, with more facility than by the methods of (68) and (70). 



PROPOSITION XXXI.— PROBLEM. 
77. Two angles of a triangle being given, to find the third. 



Let A and B be the given angles. 

Draw the indefinite line QM. From any 
point in this line, draw ON making tl>e 
angle MON = A, and the line OP making 
the angle NOP = B. Then POQ is the 
required third angle of the triangle (I. 72). q 




rN 



PROPOSITION XXXII.— PROBLEM. 

78. Tvx) sides of a triangle and their iivduded angle being given, to 
constriLct the triangle. 

Let b and c be the given sides and A their 
included angle. 

Draw an indefinite line AE, and construct 
the angle EAF = A. On AE take AC = b, 
and on AF take AB = c; join BC. Then 
ABC is the triangle required; for it is 
formed with the data. 

With the data, two sides and the mcluded angle, only one triangle 
can be constructed ; that is, all triangles constructed with these data 
are equal, and thus only repetitions of the same triangle (I. 76). 

79. Scholiwn. It is evident that one triangle is always possible, 
whatever may be the magnitude of the proposed sides and iheir in- 
cluded angle. 
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PROPOSITION XXXIIL— PROBLEM. 

80. One side and two angles of a triangle being given^ to construct 
the triangle. 

Two angles of the triangle being given, 
the third angle can be found by (77) ; and 
we shall therefore always have given the 
two angles adjacent to the given side. Let, e^^d 

thp'i, c be the given side, A and B the angles 
Adjacent to it 

Draw a line AB = e; &t A make an 
angle BAD = A, and at B an angle ABE = B. The lines AD 
and BE intersecting in C, we have ABC as the required triangle. 

With these data, but one triangle can be constructed (I. 78). 

81. Scholium. If the two given angles are together equal to oi 
greater than two right angles, the problem is impossible ; that is, no 
triangle can be constructed with the data ; for the lines AD and BC 
will not intersect on that side of AB on which the angles have been 
constructed. 




PROPOSITION XXXrV.— PROBLEM. 

82. The three sides of a triangle being given, to construct the 
triangle. 

Let a, b and c be the three given sides. a 

Draw BC= a; with C as a centre and a ^ 

c 

radius equal to b describe an arc ; with B as 
a centre and a radius equal to e describe a 
necond arc intersecting the first in A, Then, 
ABC is the required triangle. 

With these data but one triangle can be con- 
structed (I. 80). 

83. ScJiolium. The problem is impossible when one of the given 

Bides is equal to or greater than the sum of the other two (I. 66). 

7** F 
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PROPOSITION XXXV.— PROBLEM. 

84. Two sides of a triangle and the angle opposite to one of them 
being given, to construct the triangle. 

We shall consider two cases. 

1st. When the given angle A is acute, 
and the given side a, opposite to it in the 
triangle, is less than the other given side c. 

Construct an angle DAE = A, In 
one of its sides, as AD, take AB = c; 
with ^ as a centre and a radius equal to 
a, describe an arc which (since a <^ c) will 

intersect AE in two points, C" and C", on the same side of A. Join 
BC and BC'\ Then, either ABC or ABC" is the required tri- 
angle, since each is formed with the data ; and the problem has two 
solutions. 

There will, however, be but one solution, even with these data, when 
the side a is so much less than the side e as to be just equal to the 
perpendicular from B upon AE, For then the arc described from B 
as a centre and with the radius a, will touch AE in a single point 
C, and the required triangle will be ABC, right angled at C. 

2d. When the given angle A is either 
acute, right or obtuse, and the side a 
opposite to it is greater than the other 
given side c. 

The same construction being made 
as in the first case, the arc described 
with B as Si centre and with a radius 
equal to a, will intersect AE in only one 

point, C, on the same side of A. Then ABC will be the triangle 
required, and will be the only possible triangle with the data. 

The second point of intersection, C", will fall in EA produced, and 
the triangle ABC thus formed will not contain the given angle. 

85. Scholium. The problem is impossible when the given angle A 
is acute and the proposed side opposite to it is less than the perpen- 
dicular from B upon AE; for then the arc described from J? will not 
intersect AE. 

The problem is also impossible when the given angle is right, or 
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obtuse, if the given side opposite to the angle is less than the other 
given side ; for either the arc described from B would not intersect 
AE, or it would intersect it only when produced through A. More- 
over, a right or obtuse angle is the greatest angle of a triangle (I. 70), 
and the side opposite to it must be the greatest side (I. 92). 

PROPOSITION XXXVI.— PROBLEM. 

S6. The adjacent sides of a parallelogram and their included angle 
being given, to construct the parallelogram. 

Construct an angle A equal to the given BJ -^ 

angle, and take A C and AB respectively equal 
to the given sides. With J? as a centre and a 
radius equal to A C, describe an arc ; with C as 
a centre and a radius equal to AB, describe another arc, intersect- 
ing the first in D. Draw BD and CD, Then ABDC is a parallelo- 
gram (I. 107), and it is the one required, since it is formed with the 
data. 

Or thus: through B draw BD parallel to AC, and through C 
draw CD parallel to AB. 

PROPOSITION XXXVII.— PROBLEM. 

87. To find the centre of a given circumference, or of a given arc. 

Take any three points, A, B and C, in the 
given circumference or arc. Bisect the arcs 
AB, BC, by perpendiculars to the chords AB, 
BC (72); these perpendiculars intersect in the 
required centre (16). 

88. Scholium. The same construction serves to describe a circum- 
ference which shall pass through three given points A, B, C; or to 
drcumseribe a circle about a given triangle ABC, that is, to describe 
ft circumference in which the given triangle shall be inscribed (66), 
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PBOPOSITION XXXVlll.— PROBLEM. 

89. At a given point in a given eircumferencey to draw a tangent to 
the circumference. 

Let A be the given point in the given circum- 
ference. Draw the radius OA, and at A draw 
BAG perpendicular to OA; -BCwill be the re- 
quired tangent (26). 

If the centre of the circumference is not 
given, it may first be found by the preceding 
problem, or we may proceed more directly as 
follows. Take two points D and E equidistant 
from A ; draw the chord DEy and through A 
draw BAC parallel to DE, Since A is the 
middle point of the arc DE, the radius drawn 
to A will be perpendicular to DE (16), and con- 
sequently also to BC: therefore J5C is a tangent 
at A, 





PROPOSITION XXXIX.— PROBLEM. 

90. Through a given point mithout a given circle to draw a tangent 
to Hie circle. 

Let be the centre of the given circle and P 
the given point. 

Upon OP, as a diameter, describe a circumfer- 
ence intersecting the circumference of the given 
circle in two points, A and A. Draw PA and 
PA\ both of which will be tangent to the given 
circle For drawing the radii OA and 0A\ the 
angles OAP and OA'P are right angles (59); 
therefore PA and PA' are tangents (26). 

In practice, this problem is accurately solved by placing ih« 
straight edge of a ruler through the given point and tangent to the 
given circumference, and then tracing the tangent by the straight 
edge. The precise point of tangency is then determined by drawing 
a perpendicular to the tangent from the centre. 

91. Scholium. This problem always admits of two solutions. More- 
over, the portions of the two tangents intercepted between the giveo 
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point and the points of tangency are equal, for the right triangles 
POA and POA are equal (I. 83) ; therefore, PA = PA'. 




PROPOSITION XL.— PROBLEM. 

92. To draw a common tangent to two given circles. 

Let and 0' be the centres of the given circles, and let the 
radius of the first be the greater. 

1st. To draw an exterior common tangent. With the centre 
and a radius OM, equal to the 
difference of the given radii, 
describe a circumference; and 
from 0' draw a tangent O'M 
to this circumference (90). 
Join OM, and produce if to 
meet the given circumference 
in A. Draw O'A' parallel to 

OA, and join AA\ Then AA' is a common tangent to the iwu 
given circles. For, by the construction, OM = OA — 0'A\ and 
also 0M= OA—MA, whence MA = 0'A\ and AMO'A' is a par- 
allelogram (I. 108). But the angle 3f is a right angle ; therefore, 
this parallelogram is a rectangle, and the angles at A and J.' are 
right angles. Hence, AA' is a tangent to both circles. 

Since two tangents can be drawn from 0' to the circle OM, there 
are two exterior common tangents to the given circles, namely, AA' 
and BB\ which meet in a point T in the line of centres 00' 
produced. 

2d. To draw an interior common tangent. With the centre 
and a radius Oif equal to the sum of the given radii, describe a cir- 
cumference, and from 0' draw a tangent O'M to this circumference. 
Join OM, intersecting the given cir- 
cumference in A, Draw O'A' par- 
allel to OA, Then, since OM = 
OA + O'A', we have AM = 0'A\ 
and AMO'A' is a rectangle. There- 
fore, AA! is a tangent to both the 
given circles. 

There are two interior common 

9 
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Uuigauts, AA! and BB', which iutcr^ut in u jioiat T in the line of 
centrea, between the two circles. 

93. Scholium. If the given circles intersect each other, only the 
exterior tangents are possible. If they are tangent to each other 
externally, the two ui(«rior common tangents reduce to a single com- 
mon tangent. If they are tangent internally, the two exterior tan- 
gents reduce to a single common tangent, and the interior tangents 
are not possible. If one circle is wholly within the other, th^e a 
no solution. 



PBOPOSITION XLL— PROBLEM. 



94. To imcrihe a circle in a given triangle. 

Let ABC be the given triangle. Bisect any two of its angles, as 
B and C, by straight lines meeting in 0. From the point let iail 
perpendiculars OD, OE, OF, upon the three 
sides of the triangle; these perpendiculars will 
be equal to each other (L 129). Hence, the 
circumference of a circle, described with the 
centre 0, and a radius ^= OD, will pass through 
the three points D, E, F, will be tangent to the 
three sides of the triangle at these points (2<j), 
and will therefore be inscribed in the triangle. 

95. Scholium. If the sides of the triangle are produced and the 
Ulterior angles are bisected, the intersections 0', 0" , G'", of the 
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hisectiug lines, will be the centres of three circles, eacli of which 
will touch one side of the triangle and the two other sides produced. 
In general, therefore, jowt circles can be drawn tangent to three inter- 
secting straight lines. The three circles which lie without the triangle 
have been named escribed circles. 




PROPOSITION XLII.— PROBLEM. 

96. Upon a given straight line, to describe a segment which shall 
contain a given angle. 

Let ABhe the given line. At the point B construct the angle 
-4-SC equal to the given angle. Draw BO per- 
pendicular to BCy and DO perpendicular to 
AB at its middle point Z), intersecting BO in 0, 
With as a centre, and radius OB describe the 
circumference AMBN. The segment AMB is 
the required segment. For, the line BC, being 
perpendicular to the radius OB, is a tangent to 
the circle; therefore, the angle ABC is meas- 
ured by one-half the arc ANB (62), which is also the measure of 
any angle AMB inscribed in the segment AMB (57). Therefore, 
any angle inscribed in this segment is equal to the given angle. 

97. Sdwlium. If any point P is taken within the segment AMB, 
the angle APB is greater than the inscribed angle 
AMB (I. 74) ; and if any point Q is taken without 
this segment, but on the same side of the chord AB 
as the segment, the angle A QB is less than the in- 
scribed angle AMB, Therefore, the angles whose 
vertices lie in the arc AMB are the only angles of 
the given magnitude whose sides pass through the 
two points A and B ; hence, the arc AMB is the 
hcus of the vertices of all the angles of the given 
magnitude whose sides pass through A and B, 

If any point M' be taken in the arc AM'B, the angle AMB is the 
supplement of the angle AM'B (61) ; and if BM' be produced to 
^', the angle AM'B' \& also the supplement oi AM'B\ therefore 
AM'B' = AMB, Hence the vertices of all the angles of the given 
magnitude whose sides, or sides produced^ pass tVviow^ A •aAv\'B^\\^ 
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in the circumfercuce AMBM' \ that is, the locus oj the vertices of all 
tJie angles of a given iriagnitude whose sides, or sides produced^ pass 
Oirough two fixed points, is a circumference passing through these points, 
aud this locus may be constructed by the preceding problem. 

It may here be remarked, that in order to establish a certain line 
as a locus of points subject to certain given conditions, it is necessary 
not only to show that every point in that line satisfies the conditions, 
but also that no other points satisfy them ; for the asserted locus 
must be the assemblage of aU the points satisfying the given condi- 
tions a. 40). 



INSCRIBED AND CIRCUMSCRIBED QUADRILATERALa 

98. Definition. An inscriptible quadrilateral is one which can be 
inscribed in a circle ; that is, a circumference can be described pass- 
ing through its four vertices. 



PROPOSITION XLIII.— THEOREM. 

y9. A quadrikderal is inscriptible if two opposite angles in U are 
supplements of each otiier. 

Let the angles A and C, of the quadrilateral ^ 

ABCD, be supplements of each other. De- /^0^^^^^^\ 

scribe a circumference passing through the ^U^.:. ^\d 

three vertices B, C, D; and draw the chord l\ ^-^1 

BD. The angle A, being the supplement of \^//^^^ y 

(7, is equal to any angle inscribed in the seg- ^^ -^ 

menl BMD (61) ; therefore the vertex A must 

be 01- the arc BMI) (97), and the quadrilateral is inscribed in th% 

circle. 

100. Scholium, This proposition is the converse of (61). 
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PROPOSITION XLI v.— THEOREM. 

101. In any circumscribed qvadrilaieral, the sum of two opposite sidet 
is equal to the sum of the other two opposite sides. 

Let ABCD be circumscribed about a circle ; 
then, 

AB-^ DC=AD']- EC. 

For, let E, F, G, H, be the points of contact 
of the sides ; then we have (91), b ^j^ ^ o 

AE=AH, B£=BF, CO=CF, DO = DH. 

4dding the corresponding members of these equalities, we have 

AE+BF+ CG + DO = AH+ Dff+ BF+ OF. 

that is, 

AB + DC=AD + Ba 

PROPOSITION XLV.— THEOREM. 

102. Conversely, if the sum of two opposite sides of a quadrUatercu 
is egual to the sum of the other two sides, the quadrilateral may he cir- 
tumscribed about a circle. 

In the quadrilateral AB CD, let J.^ + i) C = \ 

AD -}- -BC; then, the quadrilateral can be cir- f/^^^^*^""^^^ 
cumscribed about a circle. y \ 

Since the sum of the four angles of the quad- / K 

rilateral is equal to four right angles, there must /\ J \ 

be two consecutive angles in it whose sum is not ^ ^ — -===^- — ^ 
greater than two right angles ; let B and C be 
these angles. Let a circle be described tangent to the three sides 
AB, BC, CD, the centre of this circle being the intersection of the 
bisectors of the angles B and C; then it is to be proved that this 
circle is tangent also to the fourth side AD, 

From the point A two tangents can be drawn to the circle (90). 

One of these tangents being AB, the other must be a line cutting 

CD (or CD produced) ; for, the sum of the angles B and C being 

not greater than two right angles, it is evident l\\a\. wvi %\x^\^\» \w\^ 
8* 
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can be drawn from A, falling on the same side of BA with CDy and 
not cutting the circle, which shall not cut CD. 

This second tangent, then, must be either AD \ 

or some other line, AM, cutting CD in a point M rx^^^^*~~"^\y^ 

differing from D, If now AM is a tangent, K \ 

ABCM is a circumscribed quadrilateral, and by 1 \ 

«^he preceding proposition we shall have i V / \ 

^5+ CM=AM+ BC .B^ — — ^ 

But we also have, by the hypothesis of the present proposition, 

AB + DC=AD + Ba 
Taking the difference of these equalities, we have 

DM=AM—AD; 

that is, one side of a triangle is equal to the difference of the other two, 
which is absurd. Therefore, the hypothesis that the tangent drawn 
from A and cutting the line CD, cuts it in any other point than .D, 
leads to an absurdity ; therefore, that hypothesis must be false, and 
the tangent in question must cut CD in Z), and consequently coincide 
with AD. Hence, a circle has been described which is tangent to 
the four sides of the quadrilateral ; and the quadrilateral is circum- 
scribed about the circle. 

103. Scholium. The method of demonstration employed above is 
called the indirect method, or the reductio ad absurdum. At the 
outset of a demonstration, or at any stage of its progress, two or 
more hypotheses respecting the quantities under consideration may 
be admissible so far as has been proved up to that point. If, now, 
these hypotheses are such that one must be true, and only one can 
be true, then, when all except one are shown to be absurd, that one 
must stand as the truth. 

While admitting the validity of this method, geometers usually 
prefer the direct method whenever it is applicable. There are, how- 
ever, propositions, such as the preceding, of which no direct proof is 
known, or at least no proof sufficiently simple to be admitted into 
elementary geometry. AVe have already employed the reductio ad 
absurdum in several cases without presenting the argument in full ; 
see (I. 47), (I. 85), (27). 
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PROPORTIONAL LINES. SIMILAR FIGURES, 
THEORY OF PROPORTION. 

1. Definition, One quantity b said to be proportiaruU to another 
when the ratio of any two values, A and B, of the first, is equal to 
the ratio of the two corresponding values, A' And B\ of the second ; 
so that the four values form the proportion 

A:B = A':B\ 

- = — 
^^ ^ "~ B'' 

This definition presupposes two quantities, each of which can have 
various values, so related to each other that each value of one cor- 
responds to a value of the other. An example occurs in the case of 
an angle at the centre of a circle and its intercepted arc. The 
angle may varyf and with it also the arc ; but to each value of the 
angle there corresponds a certain value of the arc. It has been 
proved (II. 51) that the ratio of any two values of the angle is equal 
to the ratio of the two corresponding values of the arc ; and in ac- 
cordance with the definition just given, this proposition would be 
briefly expressed as follows : " The angle at the centre of a circle is 
[iroportional to its intercepted arc." 

2. Definition, One quantity is said to be reciprocally proportional 
to another when the ratio of two values, A and By of the first, is 
equal to the reciprocal of the ratio of the two corresponding values, 
A' and B^, of the second, so that the four values form the proportion 

A:B = B':A\ 
- = — = 1 — . 
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For example, if the product p of two numbers, x and y, is given, 
60 that we have 

then, z and y may each have an indefinite number of values, but as 
X increases y diminishes. If, now, A and B are two values of x, 
while A' and B' are the two corresponding values of y, we must have 

A X A'=p, 

BxB'=p, 

whence, by dividing one of these equations by the other, 

^X^' = l 
B^ B' ' 

and therefore 

B A^ A'* 
B' 

that Lb, tioo nunibera whose prodvxst is consia7it are redprocaUy propor* 
tional, 

3. Let the quantities in each of the couplets of the proportion 

- = —. orA:B = A': B\ [1] 

B B' *■ -* 

be measured by a unit of their own kind, and thus expressed by 
numbers (II. 42) ; let a and b denote the numerical measures of A and 
B, a' and 6' those of A' and B' ; then (II. 43), 

4 =^% ^ __ a/ 

B'^ b B' ~ 6'' 

and the proportion [1] may be replaced by the numerical proportion, 

- = — > or a : 6 = a : 6 . 
6 b' 

4. Conversely, if the numerical measures a, 6, a', 6', of four quan- 
tities -4, B, A\ B\ are in proportion, these quantities themselves are 
in proportion, provided that A and B are quantities of the same kind, 
and J.' and B' are quantities of the same kind (though not nece^ 
sarily of the same kind as ^ and ^) ; that is, if we have 

a : b - a' : b\ 



a a' 
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we may, under these conditions, infer the proportion 

5. Let us now consider the numerical proportion 

a : 6 = o' 6'. 
Writing it in the form 

a 

«nd multiplying both members of this equality by hb\ we obtain 

whence the theorem : tlie product of the extremes of a (jvumerical) 
proportion is equal to the product of the means. 

Corollary. If the means are equal, as in the proportion 0:6 = 6:0, 
we have 6' = ac, whence b = i/oc ; that is, a mean proportioned be- 
ttveen two numbers is equal to Hie square root of their producL 

6. Conversely, if tlie product of two numbers is equal to the product 
of two others, eitJier two may be made the extremes, and tJie other two the 
meanSf of a proportion. For, if we have given 

oJ' = a'6, 

then, dividing by bb', we obtain 



a a' 



- = --» or a : 6 = a' : 6'. 
b b 

Corollary. Tlie terms of a proportion may be written in any order 
which will make the products of the extremes equal to the product 
of the means. Thus, any one of the following proportions may be 
inferred from the given equality ab'= a'b: 

a : 6 = a' : 6', 

a : o' = 6 : b\ 

b : a = y : a\ 

b : ft' = a : a', 

b' : a' = b : a, etc. 

Mao, any one of these proportions may be inferred from any other. 
7. Definitions. When we have given the proportion 

a : 6 = a' : 6'. 
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and infer the proportion 

o : a' = 6 : i', 

the second proportion is said to be deduced by aUemaiion, 
When we infer the proportion 

b : a = b^ : a\ 

Qm proportion is said to be deduced by inversion, 

8. It is important to observe, that when we speak of the products 
of the extremes and means of a proportion, it is implied that at least 
two of the terms are numbers. If, for example, the terms of the 
proportion 

are all lines, no meaning can be directly attached to the products 
A X B\ B X A\ since in a product the multiplier at least must be 
a number. 

But if we have a proportion such as 

A : B = m : ny 

in which m and n are numbers, while A and B are any two quantl 
ties of the same kind, then we may infer the equality nA = mB. 

Nevertheless, we shall for the sake of brevity often speak of the 
product of two lines, meaning thereby the product of the numbers 
which represent those lines when they are measured by a comrrum unit 

9. If A and B are any two quantities of the same kind, and m 
any number whole or fractional, we have, identically, 

mA A 

that is, equimultiples of two quantities are in the sam^ raiio as tiyi 
quantities themselves. 
Similarly, if we have the proportion 

A : B = A' : B\ 

and if m and n are any two numbers, we can infer the proportions 

mA : mB = 7iA' : nB\ 

mA : nB = mA' : nB', 
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10. Composition and division. Suppose we have given the propor- 
tion 

- = — , [1] 

in which A and B are any quantities of the same kind, and A' and 
B' quantities of the same kind. Let unity be added to both mem- 
hers of [1] ; then 

A + 1 = 41 + 1^ 

B B' 

or, reducing, 

A + B ^ A' + B' 

B ~~ B' 

and dividing this by [1], ) [2] 

A_±_B^A;jr_B^ 
A '^ A' 

results which are briefly expressed by the theorem, if Jour qimrditie^ 

are in proportion^ tJiey are in proportion by composition; the term 

composition being employed to express the addition of antecedent 

and consequent in each ratio. 

If we had subtracted unity from both members of [1], we should 

have found 

A — B ^ A' — B' 

B '^ B' 

A — B ^ A' — B' ' 
A '^ A' 

results which are briefly expressed by the theorem, if Jour quantities 
are in proportionyUiey are in proportion by division; where the term 
division is employed to express the subtraction of consequent from 
antecedent in each ratio, this subtraction being conceived to divide 
or to separate, the antecedent into parts. 
The quotient of [2] divided by [3] is 

A + B ^ A' -]- B' 
A — B'^A' — B'' 

that is, if Jour quantities are in proportion, they are in proportion by 
eomposUion and division. 
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11. Definition. A continued propiirti4m is a series of equal ratios, as 

A.B = A :B' = A'' iB'' = A" : B"' = etc. 

12. Let r denote the common value of the ratio in the continued 
proportion of the preceding article ; that is, let 

= "*= — = — = ^ — 

then, we have 

A = Br, A' = B'r, A" = B"r, ^'" = -B'"r, etc., 

and adding these equations, 

4 + J.' + ii" + A'" + etc. = (5 + 5' + B" + J5'" + etc.)r 

whence 

A + A' -^ A" + A'" + etc. _ ^A_4i_ 

B + B' + B" + B'" + etc. ~ "" "" £ ~" £' "" ®^'' 

that is, the sum of any number of the antecedents of a continued pru- 
portion is to the sum of the corresponding consequents as any antecedent 
is to its consequent 

If any antecedent and its corresponding consequent be taken with 
the negative sign, the theorem still holds, provided we read algebrcdc 
sum for sum. 

In this theorem the quantities A, B, C, etc., must all be quantities 
of the same kind. 

13. If we have any number of proportions, as 

a : b = c : df 
o' : 6' = c' : d\ 
a":6" = c":e?", etc.; 
then, writing them in the form, 

a c a' c^ a" c" 

and multiplying these equations together, we have 
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a a a ... ccc ... 



b b b' . , , d d' d" , , , 
or 

a a' a" . . . : 6 6' 6" . . . = c c' c" . . . : e? d' d" . . . , 

that ia, if ihe corresponding terms of two or more proportions are mulr 
Hplied together f Hie products are in proportion. 

If the corresponding terms of the several proportions are equal, 
that is, if a = a' = a", 6 = 6' = 6", etc., then the multiplication 
of two or more proportions gives 

that is, if four numbers are in proportion, like powers of these numben 
are in proportion. 

14. If A, B and C are like quantities of any kind, and if 

A ^B 

-- = my and — = n, 

Be 

then 

A 

— = mn, 

C 

U Af B and G were numbers, this would be proved, arithmetically, 
by simply omitting the common factor B in the multiplication of the 
two fractions ; but when they are not numbers we cannot regard B 
as a factor, or multiplier, and therefore we should proceed more 
strictly as follows. By the nature of ratio we have 

A=BXm, B= Cy^n, 

therefore, putting C X w for B, we have 

il=CX»Xw=CXwn, 

that is, 

A 

— = mn; 

a result usually expressed as follows : the ratio of the first of three 
quantities to the third is compounded of the ratio of the first to the second 
and the raJtio of the second to the third. 
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PROPORTIONAL LINES. 



PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

16. A paraUel to the base of a triangle divides the other two rides 
proporUanally, 
fjet DE 1)c a parallel to the base, £Q of the triangle ABC; theiu 

AB:AD = AC:AR 

1st. Suppose the lines AB, AD, to have a 
common measure which is contained, for exam- 
ple, 7 times in AB, and 4 times in AD ; so that 
if AB is divided into 7 parts each equal to the 
common measure, AD will contain 4 of these 
parts. Then the ratio of AB to AD is 7 : 4 

(II. 43) ; that is 

AB^7 

AD''^ 4 

Through the several points of division of AB, draw parallels to the 
base; then J. C will be divided into 7 equal parts (I. 125), of which 
AE will contain 4. Hence the ratio of AC to AE b 7 : 4 ; that is, 




Therefore, we have 



AC 
AE 

AB 
AD" 



7 
4 

AC 
AE 



or 



AB : AD = AC: AK 



2d. If AB and AD are incommensurable, suppose one of them, 

as -<4Z), to be divided into any number n of equal parts; then, AB 

will contain a certain number m of these parts plus a remainder less 

than one of these parts. The numerical expression of the ratio 

AB tn . . 1 

will then be —> correct within - (II. 48). Drawing parallels to 

AD n n 

BC, through the several points of division of AB, the line AEwiXL 

be divided into n equal parts, and the line A C will contain m such 

parts plus a remainder less than one of the parts. Therefore, die 
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AC* m. 1 

numerical expression of the ratio will also be — » correct within — 

^ AE n n 

Since, then, the two ratios always have the same approximate nu- 
merical expression, however small the parts into which AD is divided, 
these ratios must be absolutely equal (II. 49), and we have, as before, 

AB^AC^ 
AD'^ AE 

or AB:AD = AC.AK [1] 

16. GoroUary I. By division (10), the proportion [1] gives 

AB — AD:AB = AC— AE : AQ 

or DB:AB = EC:Aa 

Also, if the parallel DE intersect the sides BA 
and CA produced through J., we find, as in the 
preceding demonstration, 

AB:AD = AC:AE, 
from which, by composition (10), 

AB + AD:AB = AC+ AE: AC, 
or DB:AB = EG:Aa 

17. Cbrottary U. By alternation (7), the preceding proportions 

give 

AB:AC=AD:AE, 

DB:EC=AB:AGy 

which may both be expressed in one continued proportion, 

AB AD ^ DB 
AC'" AE" EC 

This proportion is indeed the most general statement of the proposi- 
tion (15), which may also be expressed as follows : if a straight line 
is drawn parallel to the base of a triangle, the corresponding segmenU 
m the two sides are in a constant ratio. 
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18. Corollary III. If two straight lines MN, M'N\ are intersected 
by any number of parallels AA\ BB\ CC\ etc., the corresponding 
segments of the two lines are proportional. 
For, let the two lines meet in ; then, by 
Corollary II., 



OA _Afi _0B _ BG 



OC CD ^ 



OA' A'B' OB' B'C OC CD 

whence, by (11), 

^__BC_^GD_^AC__ BD 
A'B'" B'C'"' C'D''^ A'C'^ B'D' ^^' 

If MN and M'N' were parallel, this proportion would still hold, 
since we should then have AB = A'B\ BC= B'C\ etc. 




PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

19. Conversely, if a straight line divides two sides of a triangle pro- 
portioiiaUy, it is parallel to the third side. 

Let DE divide the sides AB, A C, of the triangle 
ABC, proportionally; then, DJS^is parallel to -BG 

For, if DE is not parallel to BC, let some other 
line DE\ drawn through D, be parallel to ^Cl 
Then, by the preceding theorem, 

AB:AD = AC:AE\ 

But, by hypothesis, we have 

AB:AD = AC:AE, 

whence it follows that AE' = AE, which is impossible unless DE* 
coincides with DE. Therefore, DE is parallel to -BC 

20. Scholium. The converse of (18) is not generally true. 




PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 



21. In any triangle, the bisector of an angle, or^ the bisector of Hi 
exterior angle, divides the opposite side, internally or externally^ iida 
fegments which are proportional to the adjacent sides* 
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Ist Let AD bisect the an&:le A of 
liie triangle ABC; then, 

DB:DC==AB:AC. 

For, through B draw BE parallel 
to DAy meeting CA produced in E, 
The angle ABE = BAD (I. 49), and the angle AEB = CAD 
(I. 51) ; and, by hypothesis, the angle BAD = CAD ; therefore, the 
angle ABE = AEB, and AE = AB (I. 90). 

Now, in the triangle CEB, AD being parallel to EB, we have (17), 

DB:DC=AE:AC, 

or DB:DC=AB:AC; 

that is, the side BC is divided by AD internally into segments pro- 
portional to the adjacent sides AB and AC. 

2d. Let AD' bisect the exterior angle BAE; then, 

D'B:D'C=AB:Aa 

For, draw BE' parallel to D'A; then, ABE' is an isosceles tri- 
angle, and AE' = AB. In the triangle CAD', we have (17), 

D'B:D'C=AE':AC, 

or D'B:D'C=AB:AC; 

that IB, the side BC i& divided by AD' externally into segments pro- 
portional to the adjacent sides AB and A C. 

22. Sdwlium. When a point is taken on a given finite line, or on 
the line produced, the distances of the point from the extremities of 
the line are called the segments, internal or external, of the line. 
The given line is the sum of two internal segments, or the difference 
of two external segments. 

23. Corollary. If a straight line, drawn from the vertex of any 
angle of a triangle to the opposite side, divides that side internally 
in the ratio of the other two sides, it is the bisector of the angle ; if 
it divides the opposite side externally in that ratio, it is the bisectoi 
of the exterioi angle. (To be proved). 
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SIMILAR POLYGONa 

24. DefinitwTUi. Two polygons are similar, when they are mataall]^ 
equiangular and have their homologous sides proportional. 

In similar polygons, any points, angles or lines, similarly situated 
in each, are called homologous. 

The ratio of a side of one polygon to its homologous side in the 
other is called the ratio of similitude of the polygons. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

25. Two triangles are similar, when they are mutually equiangular. 
Let ABC, A'B'C, be mutually equiangular triangles, in which 

A =^ A\ B== B\C = C; then, 

these triangles are similar. ^ 

For, place the angle -4' upon its yy 

equal angle Ay and let jB' fall at b y^ / 

and C" at c. Since the angle Abe is }^' 'r 

equal to B, be is parallel to BG Z_ / . 

(I. 65), and we have (15), 

AB:Ab = AC:Ac, 

AB:A'B' = AC:A'C\ 
In the same manner, it is proved that 

AB:A'B'=^BC:B'C'; 
and, combining these proportions, 

AB AC BC 




A'B' A'C B'C 



m 



Therefore, the homologous sides are proportional, and the triangleti 
are similar (24). 

26. Corollary, Two triangles are similar when two angles of the 
one are respectively equal to two angles of the other (I. 73). 

27. Scholium I. The homologous sides lie opposite to equal angles. 

28. Scholium 11. The ratio of similitude (24) of the two similar 
triangles, is any one of the equal ratios in the continued propor- 
tion [1]. 
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D' C 



29. Scholium III. In two similar triangles, any two homologous 
lines are in the ratio of similitude of 
the triangles. For example, the per- 
pendiculars AD J A!I>\ drawn from the 
homologous vertices -4, -4', to the op- 
posite sides, are homologous lines of 
the two triangles; and the right tri- 
angles ABDy A'B'D\ being similar 
(25), we have 

AD ^ 4^^ A^ ^ BC^ 
A'D' ■" A'B' " A'C" B'C' 

In like manner, if the lines -42), A*D\ were drawn from A^ A\ to 
the middle points of the opposite sides, or to two points which divide 
the opposite sides in the same ratio in each triangle, these lines 
would still be to each other in the ratio of similitude of the two 
triangles. 



PROPOSITION V.—THEOREM. 

30. Two triangles are similar, when their homologous sides are pro- 
portional. 
In the triangles ABQ A'B'C, let 

A'B''~A'C' B'C' "■ ■* 

then, these triangles are similar. 

For, on AB take Ab = A'B\ and 
draw he parallel to BC. Then, the 
triangles Ahe and ABC are mutually 
equiangular, and we have (25), 

AG BC 

'' Ae "" 



AB AB 
— or 

Ab A'B' 




be 



(comparing this with the given proportion [1], we see that the first 
ratio is the same in both ; hence the second and third ratios in each 
are equal respectively, and, the numerators being the same, the 
denominators are equal; that is, J.'C" = Ac, and -B'C = be. 
Therefore, the triangles A'B'C and Abe are equal (I. 80) ; and since 
Abe is similar to ABC. A'B'C is also similar to ABC. 
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31. Scholium. In order to establish the similarity of two polygons 
according to the definition (24), it is necessary, in general, to shoi» 
that they fulfill two conditions : 1st, they must be mutually equi- 
angular, and 2d,' their homologous sides must be proportionaL In 
the case of triangles, however, either of these conditions involves the 
other ; and to establish the similarity of two triangles it will be suf- 
ficient to show, either that they are mutually equiangular, or that 
their homologous sides are proportional. 



PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

82. Two triangles are similar, when an angle of the one is equal to 
an angle of the other, and the sides including these angles are propor- 
portional. 

In the triangles ABC, A'B'C, let a a 

A = A\ and y/f ^ /j 

AB AG X y 

A'B' A'C 7^ I ^' c' 

then, these triangles are similar. ^ ^ 

For, place the angle A' upon its 
equal angle A; let J5' fall at h, and C" at c. Then, by the hy- 
pothesis, 

AB^AC 

Ab~ Ac' 

Therefore, be is parallel to jBC(19), and the triangle Abe is similai 
to ^jBC (25). But Abe is equal to A'B'C; therefore, A'B'C'is 
also similar to ABG. 



PROPOSITION VIL— THEOREM. 

33. Two triangles are similar, when they have their sides paralUi 
each to each, or perpendicular each to each. 

Let ABC, abc have their sides par- 
allel each to each, or perpendicular 
each to each ; then, these triangles are 
similar. 

For, when the sides of two angles 
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are parallel each to each, or perpen- 
dicular each to each, these angles are 
either equal, or supplements of each 
other, (I. 60, 62, 63). In the present 
case, therefore, three hypotheses may be 
made, namely, denoting a right angle 

1st hyp. A + a = 2R, B + b = 2R, C + c = 2i2; 

2d " A = a, B + b = 2B, C+c = 2E; 

3d " A = <t, B = hy whence C = c. 

The 1st and 2d hypotheses cannot be admitted, since the sum of all 
the angles of the two triangles would then exceed four right angles 
(I. 68). The 3d hypothesis is therefore the only admissible one ; 
that is, the two triangles are mutually equiangular and consequently 
similar. 

34. Scholium. Homologous sides in the two triangles are either 
two parallel sides, or two perpendicular sides ; and homologous, or 
equal, angles, are angles included by homologous sides. 



PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

35. ijr three or more straight lines dratun through a common, point 
intersect tioo parcUlelSy the corresponding segments of the parallels are 
in proportion. 

Let OA, OB, OG, OD, drawn through 
the common point 0, intersect the parallels 
AD and ad, in the points A, B, Cy D and 
a, 6, e, d, respectively ; then, 

AB BC CD 
ah be cd 

For, the triangle OAB is similar to the tri- 
angle Oab (25); OBG is similar to Obc; 
and OCD to Ocd; therefore, we have 

AB^OB^BC^OC 

ab '~ Ob'~ be '^ Oc ~ 




CD 



cd 



which includes the proportion that was to be proved. 
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36. Scholium. The demonstration is the same whether the parallels 
cut the system of diverging lines on the same side, or on opposite 
sides, of the point 0. Moreover, the demonstration extends to any 
corresponding segments, as ^ C and oc, BD and bd, etc. ; and the 
ratio of any two corresponding segments is equal to the ratio of the 
distances of the parallels from the point 0, measured on any one of 
the diverging lines. 



[1] 



PROPOSITION IX.--THEOREM. 

37. Conversely, if three or more straight lines divide two paraUeU 
proportionally, they pass Hirough a common point. 

Let Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, divide the parallels 
AD and ad proportionally ; that is, so that 

AB ^BCCD^ 

ah be cd 

then, Aa, Bb, etc., meet in a common point 
For, let Aa and Cc meet in ; join Ob, 
Then, in order to prove that Bb passes 
through 0, we have to prove that Ob and 
Bb are in the same straight line. Now, if 

they are not in the same straight line, Ob produced cuts AD in some 
point P differing from B ; and by the preceding theorem, we have 




AP 
ab 



AC 



ac 



But, from the hypothesis [IJ, we have by (12), 



AB 
ab 



— , 



whence, AP = AB, which is impossible unless P coincides with B 
and Ob produced coincides with Bb. Therefore, Bb passes through 
0. In the same way, Dd is shown to pass through 0. 
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PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

38. Ij two polygons are composed of the same number of triangles 
sim/Uar each to each and similarly pla^ced, the polygons are similar. 

Let the polygon ABGD^ etc., 
be composed of the triangles 
ABC, A CD, etc.; and let the 
polygon A'B'C'D\ etc., be com- 
posed of the triangles A'B'G\ 
A'C'D', etc., similar to ABC, 
ACD, etc., respectively, and 
similarly placed ; then, the polygons are similar. 

1st. The polygons are mutually equiangular. For, the homolo- 
gous angles of the similar triangles are equal ; and any two corre- 
sponding angles of the polygons are either homologous angles of two 
similar triangles, or sums of homologous angles of two or more 
similar triangles. Thus B = B' ; BCD = BCA + ACD = 
B'C'A' + A' CD' = B'C'D'; etc. 

2d. Their homologous sides are proportional. For, &om the simi- 
lar triangles, we haye 



AB 



BC AC 



CD 



AD DE 



= -TTTT-. ^ = eta 



A'B' B'C A'C CD' AID' D'E' 
Therefore, the polygons fulfill the two conditions of similarity (24). 



PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

89. Conversely, two similar polygons may he decomposed into th 
%ams number of triangles similar each to ea>ch and similarly placed. 

Let ABCD, etc., A'B'C'D\ 
etc., be two similar polygons. 
Prom two homologous vertices,-! 
and A'y let diagonals be drawn in 
each polygon ; then, the polygons 
will be decomposed as required. 

Fcr, 1st We have, by the definition of similar polygons. 
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Angle B = B\ and ---—- = -—--7; 
^ A'B' B'C 

therefore, the triangles ^l^Cand 
^'^'C are similar (32). 

2d. Since ABC and A'B'C 
are similar, the angles BCA and 
B'G'A' are equal; subtracting 
these equals &om the equals BCD 
and B'C'D\ respectively, there remain the equals J. CD and A'C'D\ 
Also, from the similarity of the triangles ABC and A'B'G\ and 
from that of the polygons, we liave 




BC 



CD 



B' C 



AC ^ ^ 

A'C B'C CD'' 

therefore, the triangles A CD and A' CD' are similar (32). 

Thus, successively, each triangle of one polygon may be shown to 
be similar to the triangle similarly situated in the other. 

40. Scholium. Two similar polygons may be decomposed into simi- 
lar triangles, not only by diagonals, but by lines drawn from any two 
homologous points. Thus, let be any arbitrarily assumed point ui 
the plane of the polygon 
ABCDy etc.; and draw OA, 
OBy DC, etc. In the similar 
polygon A'B'C'D\ etc., draw 
A'O' making the angle 
B'A'O' equal to BAD, and 
B'O' making the angle 

A'B' ' equal to AB 0, The intersection ' of these lines, regarded as 
\ point belonging to the polygon A'B' CD', etc., is homologous to the 
point of the polygon ABCD, etc.; and the lines O'A', O'B', 
O'Cy etc., being drawn, the triangles O'A'B', O'B'C, etc., are 
shown to be similar to GAB, GBC, etc., respectively, by the same 
method as was employed in the preceding demonstration. 

If the point G is taken without the polygon, and its homologous 
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point O' found as before by constructing the triangle O'A'B' similai 











to OABf the polygons will be decomposed into triangles partly addi* 
tive and partly subtractive. Thus the polygon ABODE is equal to 
the sum of the two triangles OBC and OCD^ diminished by the 
triangles OB A, OAE and OED\ and the polygon A'B'O'D'E'va 
similarly decomposed. 

Homologous lines in the two polygons are lines joining pairs of 
homologous points, such as OA and 0'A\ OB and 0*B\ etc., the 
diagonals joining homologous vertices, etc. ; and it is readily shown 
that any two such homologous lines are in the same ratio as any 
two homologous sides, that is, in the ratio of similitude of the poly- 
gons (24). 

41. Corollary. Two similar polygons are equal when any line in 
one is equal to its homologous line in the other. 

PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

42. The perimeters of two similar polygons are in the sam,e ratio as 
any two homologous sides. 

For, we have (see preceding figures), 

AB BO CD 

AB' B'C CD' 
rhence (12), 

AB + BC -f CD + etc. AB BC 

= etc. 



A'B' + ^'C + CD' + etc. A'B' WC 

43. Corollary. The perimeters of two similar polygons are in the 
same ratio as any two homologous lines; that is, in the ratio of 
similitude of the polygons (40). 

10 
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APPLICATIONS. 
PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

44. ijf a perpendicular is draxon from ike vertex of ike right aiigU 
to ike kypotenuse of a right triangle : 

1st. The two triangles tkua formed are similar to each other and to 
the whole triangle ; 

2d. Tke perpendicular is a mean proportional between the segmenU 
of tke kypotenuse ; 

3d. Eack side about tke rigkt angle is a mean proportional between 
tke kypotenuse and ike adjoLcent segment. 

Let G be the right angle of the triangle 
ABC^ and CD the perpendicular to the hy- 
potenuse ; then, 

Ist. The triangles A CD and CBD are simi- 
lar to each other and to ABC For, the triangles ACD and ABO 
have the angle A common, and the right angles, ADC, ACB, equal; 
therefore, they are similar (26). For a like reason CBD is similar 
to ABC, and consequently also to ACD. 

2d. The perpendicular CD is a mean proportional between the 
segments AD and DB. For, the similar triangles, A CD, CBD, give 

AD: CD = CD: BD. 

3d. The side AC is vl mean proportional between the hypotenaso 

AB and the adjacent segment AD, For, the similar triangles, A CD, 

ABC, give 

AB:AC=AC:AD. 

In the same way, the triangles CBD and ABC give, 

AB:BC = BC:BD. 

45. Corollary I. If all the lines of the figure are supposed to bo 
expressed in numbers, being measured by any common unit, the 
preceding proportions give, by (5), 

CD' = ADX BD, 
AC' =ABX AD. 



BC'=ABXBD; 
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where we employ the notation CD , as in algehra, to signify the pro- 
duct of CD multiplied by itself, or the second power of CD ; ob- 
servmg, however, that this is but a conventional abbreviation for 
** second power of the numher representing CD" (8). It may be 
read " the square of CD," for a reason that will appear hereafter. 

46. Corollary II. By division, the last two equations of the pre- 
ceding corollary give 

AG' ABX AD AD 
BC'~^ ABX BD'~ BD 

that is, the egtiarea of the sides including the right angle are proper" 
tionaZ to the segments of the hypotenuse. 

47. Corollary III. If from any point C in the 
circumference of a circle, a perpendicular CD is 
drawn to a diameter AB, and also the chords CA, 
CB; then, since ACB is a right angle (II. 59), 

it follows that the perpendicular is a mean proportional between the 
segments of the diameter; and each chord is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameter and the segm,eni adjacent to that chord. 




PROPOSITION XIV.—THEOREM. 



48. The square of the hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal to the 
turn of the squares of the other two sides. 

Let ABC be right angled at C; then, ^ 




AB' = IU' + BU\ 
For, by the preceding proposition, we have 

JC* = ABX AD, and BC' = AB X BD, 
the sum of which is 

IC* + BU' = ABX{AD + BD)=ABXAB = AB\ 

49. Corollary 1. By this theorem, if the numerical measures of 
two sides of a right triangle are given, that of the third is found, 
For example, if^C==3, ^C = 4; then, AB = |/[3'' -[ 4^ = 5. 
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If the hypoteuiise, AB^ and one side, AG, are given, we have 
WC^ = IB' — AC'; thus, if there are given AB = 5,AC=i, 
then, we find ^C= t/[5' — 3'] = 4. 

50. Corollary II. If AC is the diagonal of a square ^ 
A BCD, we have, by the preceding theorem. 



whence, 



A7r = AB'+ BC' = 2AB\ 




1^' 



AB 



; = 2, 



and extracting the square root, 

AC - 

^ = l/2 = 1.41421 + ad inf. 

Since the square root of 2 is an incommensurable number, it follows 
that the diagojial of a square is incommensurable wiOi its side. 

51. Definition. The projection of a point A 
upon an indefinite straight line XY is the foot 
P of the perpendicular let fall from the point 
upon the line. j 

The projection of a finite straight line AB 
upon the line XY is the distance PQ between the projections of the 
extremities of AB. 

If one extremity B of the line AB is in the 
line XY, the distance from 5 to P (the projec- 
tion of A) is the projection of .4 -B on XY; for 
the point jB is in this case its own projection. 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

62. In any triangle, the square of the side opposite to an a&tde angU 
is eqtial to the sum of the squares of the other two sides diminished by 
twice the product of one of these sides and the projection of the other 
upon that side. 

Let (7 be an acute angle of the triangle ABC, 
P the projection of A upon BC hy the perpen- 
iicular AP, PC the projection of AC upon BC; b^ 
then. 



Fig. 1. 
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IB^ =BC' + AG' — 2BC X PC. V^*^ 

For, if P fells on the base, as in Fig. 1, we i \ ^'''''"^ 

. p B c 

have 

PB = BG—PC, 
and if P falls upon the base produced, as in Fig. 2, we have 

PB = PC—BC, 
but in either case the square of PB is, by a theorem of algebra, "^ 

PB' = S0'+PG* — 2BCX PC. 

Adding AP* to both members of this equality, and observing that 
by the preceding theorem, PB' + AP* = lB\ and TC' + JP' = 
AC'^ we obtain 

1B' = ^C'-\''AC' — 2BGXPC. 

PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

53. In an ohtnae angled triangle^ the square of the side oppostie to 
the obtuse angle is equal to the sum of the squares of Hie other two sides, 
increased by twice the produ/st of one of these sides and the projection 
of the other upon that side. 

Let (7 be the obtuse angle of the triangle ABC, 
P the projection of A upon BC (produced) ; then, 

IB'=BC' + JZ7" + 2BG X PC. 

For, since P can only fall upon BG produced, AGB beine: as 
obtuse angle, we shall in all cases have 

PB = BC+ PC, 

and the square of PB will be, by an algebraic theorem, f 

TB'=B0' + PG' + 2BG X PC 
Adding AP* to both members, we obtain 

IB' = W + UT + 2BC X PC. 

* (« — y)* or (y •— «)« = x« + y« — 2ay. 

t (i + y)« = «« + y« + 2a:y. 
ID* H 
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54. Corollary, From the preceding three theorems, it follows that 
an angle of a triangle is acute, right or obtuse, according as the 
square of the side opposite to it is less than, equal to, or greater than, 
the sum of the squares of the other two sides. 



PROPOSITION XVIL—THEOREM. 

56. If through a fixed point wiUiin a circle any chord is dratvn, the 
prodtust oj its two segments has the same value, in whatever direction the 
shord is drawn. 

Let P be any fixed point within the circle 0, -* -*' 

AB and A'B' any two chords drawn through P; 
then, 

PAXPB = FA' X PB\ 

For, join AB' and A'B. The triangles APB', 
A'PB, are similar, having the angles at P equal, 
and also the angles A and A' equal (II. 58) ; therefore. 




whence (5), 



PA : PA' = PB' : PB, 



PAXPB = PA' X PB'. 




56. Corollary. If AB is the lea^t chord, drawn 
through P (II. 20), then, since it is perpendicular 
to OP, we have PA = PB (II. 15), and hence 
PA^ = PA' X PB ' ; that is, either segment of the 
least chord drawn through a fixed point is a mean 
proportional between tJie segments of any other chord drawn througn 
that point. 

57. Scholium. If a chord constantly passing through a fixed point 
P, be conceived to revolve upon this point as upon a pivot, one seg- 
ment of the chord increases while the other decreases, but their 
product being constant (being always equal to the square of half the 
least chord), the two segments are said to vary reciprocally, or to be 
reciprocally proportional (2). 
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PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

58. If through a fixed point vrUhout a circle a secant is dravm, the 
product of the whole secant and its external segment has the same vahie, 
in whatever direction ihe secant is drawn. 

Let P be any fixed point without the circle 0, ■'* 

PAB and PA'B' any two secants drawn through P; 
then, 

PAXPB = PA' X PB\ /^^ — i^' 

For, join AB' and A'B. The triangles APB\ 
A'PBy are similar, having the angle at P common, 
and also the angles B and B' equal (II. 58) ; there- 
fore, 

PA : PA' = PB' : PB, 
whence (5), 

PAXPB = PA' X PB'. 

59. Corollary. If the line PAB, constantly passing through the 
fixed point P, be conceived to revolve upon P, as upon a pivot, and 
to approach the tangent PT, the two points of intersection, A and £, 
will approach each other ; and when the line has come into coinci- 
dence with the tangent, the two points of intersection will coincide 
in the point of tangency T. The whole secant and its external seg- 
ment will then both become equal to the tangent PT\ therefore, 
regarding the tangent as a secant whose two points of intersection 
are coincident (II. 28), we shall have 

P2*' = P4'XPB'; 

that is, if through a fixed point wUhovt a circle a tangent to the circle 
is drawn, and also any secant, the tangent is a mean proportional he-- 
tween the whole secant and its external segment. 

60. Scholium I. When a secant, constantly passing through a fixed 
point, changes its direction, the whole secant and its external seg- 
ment vary reciprocally, or they are reciprocally proportional, since 
their product is constant (2). 

61. Scholium II. The analogy between the two preceding proposi- 
tions is especially to be remarked. They may, indeed, be reduced 
to a single proposition in the following form : Jff through any fixed 
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point in the plane of a circle a straight line is drawn intersecting the 
circumference, the product of the distances of the fixed point from the 
tuoo points of intersection is constant 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

62. In any triangle, if a medial line is dravm from the vertex to the 
base: 

1st The sum of the squares of the ttvo sides is equal to twice the 
square of half the base increased by twice the square of the m^ial line; 

2d. The difference of the squares of the two sides is equal to twice 
the product of the base by the projection of the medial line on the base. 

In the triangle ABC, let D be the middle 
point of the base BG, AD the medial line from a 

A to the base, P the projection of A upon the y 

base, DP the projection of AD upon the base ; X i 

then, X / 

1st. AB'+JC' = 2BD'+2AD*; / I . 

2d. AB'—JC' = 2BC X DP. 

For, if AB > AC, the angle ADB will be obtuse and ADO wili 
be acute, and in the triangles ABD, ADC, we shall have, by (63) 

and (52). 

AB* = BD* + AD' + 2BD X DP, 



AC'= DC' + AD' — 2DC X DP. 
Adding these equations, and observing that BD -^ DC, we have 

1st. AB' + TC' = 2BD' + 2AD'. 
Subtracting the second equation from the first, we have 

AB' — 1C' = 2(,BD + DC) X DP; 

that is, 

2d. IB' — AC' = 2BC X DP 
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63. CoroUary I. In any quadrilateral, the sum of the squares of 
the four sides is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the diagonals plvs four times the square of 
the line joining the middle points of the diag- 
onals. 

For, let E and F be the middle points of the 
diagonals of the quadrilateral ABCJD; join 
EF, EBy ED. Then, by the preceding theorem, 
we have in the triangle ABC^ 

JB^+BC^ = He* + 2BE\ 
and in the triangle ADC^ 

CD'+DA* = 2AE' + 2DE\ 
whence, by addition, 

A£'+BG*+ CD' + JDT = AIW + 2(SE' + DE'). 
Now, in the triangle BED, we have 

BE* + SF = 2BF' + 2-EF; 
therefore, 

IB'+BC'+ CD' + m' = 4lE' + 4BF' + 4EF\ 

But 4lE* = (2AEy = AU^, and ABF' = (2BFy = BD^\ 
hence, finally, 

AB^+BC^+ CD' + DA' = AC' + BD* + 4EF\ 

64 Corollary II. In a parallelogram, the sum of the squares or 
the four sides is equal to the sum of the squares of the diagonals. 
For if the quadrilateral in the preceding corollary is a paralleled 
(Cram, the diagonals bisect each other, and the distance EF is zero 



PROPOSITION XX.— THEOBEM. 

65. In any triangle, the product of two aides is eqaal to the produd 
*ff (he diameter of the drcujnscribed drde by the perpendicular let fall 
upon the third side from the vertex of the opposite angle. 
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Let AB^ACf be two sides of a triangle ABC, 
AD the perpendicular upon BC, AE the di- 
ameter of the circumscribed circle ; then, 

ABXAC=AEXAD. 



For, joining CE, the angle ACE is a right 
angle (11. 59), and the angles E and B are equal (II. 58) ; there- 
fore, the right triangles AECy ABD, are similar, and give 

AB:AE = AI):Aa 

whence, AB X AC= AE X AD. 




PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

66. In any triangle^ the product of two sides is equal to (he produd 
of the segments of the third side formed by the bisector of the opposite 
angle plus the square of the bisector. 

Let AD bisect the angle A of the 
triangle ABC; then, 

AB X AC= DB X DC+ DT. 

For, circumscribe a circle about 
ABC, produce AD to meet the cir- 
cumference in E, and join CE. The 
triangles ABD, AEC, are similar, and give 

AB:AE=DA:AQ 

whence ABxAC=AExDA = (DE + DA) X DA 

= DEXDA + DA\ 

Now, by (55), we have DE X DA = DB X DC, and hence 

AB X AC= DB X DC+ DA\ 

67. Corollary, If the exterior angle BAF is bisected by AD\ the 
same theorem holds, except that plus is to be changed to minus. 
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For, producing D'A to meet the circumference in E'f and joining 
CE\ the triangles ABD\ AE'C, are similar, and give 

AB : AE' = AD' : AC, 

whence ABxAC= AE' X AD' = {D'E' — D'A) X D'A 

= D'E' X D'A — WA\ 



or, by (58), AB X AC= D'B X D'C— WT. 



PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 



PROPOSITION XXII.— PROBLEM. 

68. To divide a given straight line into parts proportional to given 
straigM lines. 

Let it be required to divide AB into parts 
proportional to if, JV and P. Prom A draw 
an indefinite straight line AX, upon which lay 
off AC= M, CD = JV, DE = P, join EB, 
and draw CF, DG, parallel to EB; then AF, 
FG. GB, are proportional to M, N, P (18). 



I- 



M 







69. Corollary. To divide a given straight line AB into any num- 
ber of equal parts, draw an indefinite line AX, upon 
which lay off the same number of equal distances, 
each distance being of any convenient length ; through 
M the last point of division on AX draw MB, and 
through the other points of division of AX draw par- 
allels to MB, which will divide AB into the required 
number of equal parts. This follows both from the 
theory of proportional lines and from (I. 125). 
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PROPOSITION XXni.— PROBLEM. 

70. To find a f<mrih proportional to three given straight Ivh,^, 

Let it be required to find a fourth propor- 
tional to My N and P. Draw the indefinite 
lines AX, AY, making any angle with each 
other. Upon AX lay off AB = M,AD= N; 
and upon AY lay off ^C= P; join BC, and 
draw BE parallel to BC; then AE is the re- 
quired fourth proportional. 

For, we have (15), 

AB:AJ) = AC: AE, or M: N= P: AK 

71. Corollary. If AB = M, and both AD and A C are made equal 
to N, AE will be a third proportional to M and N; for we shall have 

M:N=N:AE. 





PROPOSITION XXIV.— PROBLEM. 

72. To find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 
Let it be required to find a mean proportional 

between M and N. Upon an indefinite line lay 
off AB = My BC = N\ upon AC describe a 
semi-circumference, and at B erect a perpen- 
dicular, BD, to A C Then BD is the required 
mean proportional (47). 

Second metJwd. Take AB equal to the greater 
line M, and upon it lay off -BC = iV. Upon 
AB describe a semi-circumference, erect CD per- 
pendicular to AB and join BD. Then BD is 
the required mean proportional (47). 

73. Definition. When a given straight line is divided into two 
begments such that one of the segments is a mean proportional 
between the given line and the other segment, it is said to be divided 
in extreme and mean ratio. 

Thus AB is divided in extreme and h — I 1 1 

C' -A C JB 

mean ratio at C, if AB : AC = 
AC: CB. 
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If C is taken in BA produced so that AB : AC = AC : CB 
then AB is divided at C\ extemallyy in extreme and mean ratio. 




PROPOSITION XXV.— PROBLEM. 

74. To divide a given straigJU line in extreme and mean ratio. 

Let AB be the given straight line. At B erect the perpendicular 
£0 equal to one half of AB, 
With the centre and radius 
OB, describe a circumference, 
and through A and draw A 
cutting the circumference first 
in D and a second time in D\ 
Upon AB lay off AC = AD, and upon BA produced lay off 
AC = AD'. Then AB is divided at C internally, and at C exter- 
nally, in extreme and mean ratio. 

For, Ist, we have (69), 

AD' :AB = AB I AD or AC, [1] 

whence, by division (10), 

AD' — AB:AB = AB — AC: AC, 

or, since DD' = 20B = AB, and therefore AD' —AB= AD' — 

DD' = AD = AC, 

AC:AB = CB:AC, 

and, by inversion (7), 

AB:AC=AC:CB; 

that is, AB is divided at C, internally, in extreme and mean ratio. 
2d. The proportion [1] gives by composition (10), 

AD' + AB : AD' = AB + AD: AB, 

jr, since AD' = AC, AD' + AB = CB, AB + AD = DD' + 
AD = AD' = AC, 

C'BiAC = ACiAB, 
and, by inversion, 

ABiAC = AC': CB; 

that is, AB is divided at C, externally, in extreme and mean ratio. 
11 
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AB 

76 Scholium, Since OD = OD' = — , we have 

2 

2 2 

But the right triangle A OB gives 

whence, extracting the square root, 

AO = AB.^' 

2 

Therefore, 

AC=AB.^!^^^^, AC' = AB.'f^^^+^. 

2 2 

76. Definitions, When a straight line is divided internally and 
externally in the same ratio, it is said to be divided harmonieaUy. 

Thus, AB is divided harmonically 

atCand Aif Ci: CB = DA:DB; I 1 1 1 

that is, if the ratio of the distances 

of C from A and B is equal to the ratio of the distances of D from 

A and B, 

Since this proportion may also be written in the form 

AC:AD = BC:BD, 

the ratio of the distances of A from C and D is equal to the ratio 
of the distances of B from C and D ; consequently the line CD is 
divided harmonically at A and B. 

The four points Ay By C, Z), thus related, are called harmonic 
'poiniSy and A and B are called conjugate points, as also C and D, 

PROPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

77. To divide a given straight line harmonically in a given ratio. 
Let it be required to divide AB 

harmonically in the ratio of M to N, ^.j j ' 

Upon the indefinite line AX, lay 
off AE = My and from E lay off EF 
and EOy each equal to N; join FB, 
GB ; and draw EC parallel to FBy 
ED parallel to OB. 
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Then, by the construction we have (17), 

M CA DA 
N" CB'^ DB' ' 

therefore, by the definition (76), AB is divided harmonically at C 
and Z), and in the given ratio. 

78. Scholium, If the extreme points A and D are given, and it \b 
required to insert their conjugate harmonic points B and (7, the har- 
monic ratio being given = M: N, we take on AX, as before, AE = 
ifef and KF=EO = N, join ED, and draw GB parallel to ED, 
which determines B ; then, join FB and draw EC parallel to FB^ 
which determines C. 

Also if, of four harmonic points A, B, C, D, any three are given. 
the fourth can be found. 




PROPOSITION XXVII.— PROBLEM. 

79. To find the locus of all the points whose distances from two give?i 
points are in a given ratio. 

Let A and B be the given points, and let the given ratio be -Jf : JV 
Suppose the problem solved, and 
that P fa a point of the required 
locus. Divide AB internally at 
C and externally at D, in the ratio 
M : N, and join PA, FB, FC, FD. 
By the condition imposed upon F 
we must have 

FA:FB = M:N= CAi CB = DA:DB; 

therefore, FC bisects the angle AFB, and FD bisects the exterior 
angle BFE (23). But the bisectors FC and FD are perpendicular tc 
each other (I. 25) ; therefore, the point F is the vertex of a right 
angle whose sides pass through the fixed points C and D, and the 
locus of F is the circumference of a circle described upon CD as 
a diameter (II. 69, 97). Hence, we derive the following 

Construction. Divide AB harmonically, at C and D, in the given 
ratio (77), and upon CD as a diameter describe a circumference. 
This circumference is the required locus. 
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PB0P08ITI0N XXVIII.— PROBLEM. 

80. On a given draigkt line, to construct a polygon similar o a given 
polygon. 

Let it be required to construct 
upon A'B' a polygon similar to 
ABCDEF. 

Divide ABCDEF into tri- 
angles by diagonals drawn from 
A. Make the angles B'A'C 

and A'B'C equal to BA C and AB C respectively ; then, the triangle 
A'B'C will be similar to ABC (25). In the same manner construct 
the triangle A'D'C similar to ADQ A'E'D' similar to AED, and 
A'E'F' similar to AEF. Then, A'B'C'D'E'F' is the required 
oolygon (38). 





o-nih:-------— w 



PROPOSITION XXIX.— PROBLEM. 

81. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon, the ratio oj 
similitude of Uie two polygons being given. 

Let ABCDE be the given 
polygon, and let the given ratio 
of similitude be if : jZV. 

Take any point 0, either 
within or without the given 
polygon, and* draw straight lines 
from through each of the 
vertices of the polygon. Upon 

any one of these lines, as OA, take OA' a fourth proportional to 
M, N, and OA, that is, so that 

M:N= OA: 0A\ 

In the angle A OB draw A'B' parallel to AB; then, in the angle 
BOC, B'C parallel to BC, and so on. The polygon A'B'C'D'E' 
will be similar to ABODE; for the two polygons will be composed 



M\- 




N\- 
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of the same number of triangles, additive or subtractive, similarly 

placed ; and their ratio of similitude will evidently be the given 

ratio if: JV. (40). 

82. Scholium. The point in the preceding construction is caUed 

the centre of rimUitude of the two polygons. 
11 • 
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COMPARISON AND MEASUREMENT OF THE SURFACES OF 

RECTILINEAR FIGURES, 

1. Definition. The area of a surface is its numerical measure, 
referred to some other surface as the unit ; in other words, it is the 
ratio of the surface to the unii of mirface (II. 43). 

The unit of surface is called the mperfidal unit The most con- 
venient superficial unit is the square whose side is the linear unit. 

2. Definition. Equivalent fibres are those whose areas are equal. 



PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

3. Tkjoo rectangles having equal oMtudes are to ea/ih other as their 
bases. 

Let ABCD, AEFD, be two rectangles hav- j}^ ^ - 

ing equal altitudes, AB and AE their bases ; 

then, 

ABCD AB 



AEFD AE 



A 
J} 



E 

F 



Suppose the bases to have a common meas- 
ure which is contained, for example, 7 times in -^ 
AB, and 4 times in AE; so that if AB is 
divided into 7 equal parts, AE will contain 4 of these parts ; then. 

we have 

AB_l 

AE'^ 4 

If, now, at the several points of division of the bases, we erect 
perpendiculars to them, the rectangle ABCD will be divided into 7 

126 
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equal rectangles (I. 120), of whicH AEFD will contain 4; conse- 
quentlj, we have 

ABCD _1 
AEFD "" 4 
and therefore 

ABCD __ AB 
AEFD "" AE 

The demonstration is extended to the case in which the bases are 
incommensurable, by the process already exemplified in (II. 51) 
and (in. 16). 

4. Corollary. Since AD may be called the base, and AB and AE 
the altitudes, it follows that two rectangles having eqyxd bases are to 
each other as their aUitudes. 

Note. In these propositions, by '' rectangle" is to be understood 
** sm&ce of the rectangle." 



PROPOSITION IL—THEOREM. 

5. Any two rectangles are to each other as the products of their bases 
by their aUitudes. 

Let R and R' be two rectangles, 
k and k' their bases, h and h' their 
altitudes; then. 





R 



kXh 




R' k' X h' 

For, let /S be a third rectangle 
having the same base k as the rec- 
tangle i2, and the same altitude h' as the rectangle R' \ then we 
have, by (4) and (3), 

R_h S^__ ^ 

and multiplying these ratios, we find (III. 14), 

R^ kXh 
R'^k' X h- 



6. Scholium. It must be remembered that by the product o^ t«c\ 
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lines, is to be understood the product of the numbers which represent 
them when they are measured by the linear unit (III. 8). 



PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

7 The area of a rectangle is equal to the product of its base and 
altitude. 

Let B be any rectangle, k its base and 
h its altitude numerically expressed in 
terms of the linear unit; and let Q be 
the square whose side is the linear unit ; 
then, by the preceding theorem, 

E kXh 




m 



1 XI 



kXh. 



R 



..J 






— - J~« J. 


.-J 


"\ 


— .J 




..J 


— - J_*J 


— •J 


WW J^ ■ 


..J 




L. , 


._ J__ J__. 








It 



But since Q is the unit of surface, --- = the numerical measure, or 

area, of the rectangle B (1) ; therefore, 

Area of E = k X h, 

8. Scholium I. When the base and altitude are exactly divisible 
by the linear unit, this proposition is rendered 
evident by dividing the rectangle into squares each 
equal to the superficial unit. Thus, if the base 
contains 7 linear units and the altitude 5, the rec- 
tangle can obviously be divided into 35 squares 
each equal to the superficial unit ; that is, its area = 5X7- The 
proposition, as above demonstrated, is, however, more general, and 
includes also the cases in which either the base, or the altitude, or 
both, are incommensurable with the unit of length. 

9. Scholium II. The area of a square being the product of two 
equal sides, is the second power of a side. Hence it is, that in arith- 
metic and algebra, the expression "square of a number" has been 
adopted to signify "second power of a number." 

TVe may also here observe that many writers employ the expres- 
sion " rectangle of two lines" in the sense of " product of two linee/' 
because the rectangle constructed upon two lines is measured by the 
product of the numerical measures of the lines. 
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PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

10. The area of a parallelogram is equal to the product of Us base 
and aUiiude. 

Let ABCD be a parallelogram, k the 
numerical measure of its base AB, h 
that of its altitude AF; and denote its 
area by 8; then, 

S=k X h. 





For, let the rectangle ABEF be con- 
structed having the same base and alti- 
tude as the parallelogram ; the upper bases of the two figures will be 
in the same straight line FG (I. 58). The right triangles AFD and 
EEC are equal, having AF = BE, and AD = BG (I. 83). If 
from the whole figure ABCFwq take away the triangle AFD, there 
remains the parallelogram ABCD; and if from the whole figure we 
take away the triangle BEG, there remains the rectangle ABEF; 
therefore the surface of the parallelogram is equal to that of the 
rectangle. But the area of the rectangle is k X h (7) ; therefore 
that of the parallelogram is also k y^h; that \^ S=k y^ h, 

11. Gorollary I. Parallelograms having equal bases and equal alti* 
tudes are equivalent. 

12. Gorollary II. Parallelograms having equal altitudes are to 
each other as their bases ; parallelograms having equal bases are to 
each other as their altitudes; and any two parallelograms are to 
each other as the products of their bases by their altitudes. 



PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

13. The area of a triangle is equal to half the product of its base 
and aMtude. 

Let ABChe a triangle, k the numerical meas- ^ ^ 

ure of its base BG,h that of its altitude AD; 
and 8 its area ; then, 

S=ik X h. 




For, through A draw AE parallel to GB, and througji B ^\^c^ RE. 
11** 1 
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parallel tu CA. The triangle ABC is one-half the parallelogran. 
AEBC (1. 105) ; but the area of the parallelogram = ib X ^ ; there- 
fore, for the triangle, we have S = ik y, h. 

14. Corollary I. A triangle is equivalent to one-half of any par 
allelogram having the same base and the same altitude 

15. Corollary II. Triangles having equal bases and equal altitudes 
are equivalent. 

16. Corollary III. Triangles having equal altitudes are to each 
other as their bases ; triangles having equal bases are to each other 
as their altitudes ; and any two triangles are to each other as the 
products of their bases by their altitudes. 



PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

17. The area of a trapezoid is equal to the product of its €Utitude by 
half the sum of its paraUd bases. 

Let ABCD be a trapezoid; MN= h, its al- ^ ^ ? 

titude; AD = a, BC = b, its parallel bases; ^/ >\ 1 
and let S denote its area ; then, 7 j "*\1 

B ir 

a'=}(a + 6) X A. 

For, draw the diagonal A C, The altitude of each of the triangles 
^DCand ABC is equal to A, and their bases are respectively a and 
b ; the area of the first is i a X A, that of the second is i 6 X h; and 
the trapezoid being the sum of the two triangles, we have 

8=ia Xh+ ibXh=i(a + b)Xh. 

18. Corollary. The straight line EF, joining the middle points of 
AB and DC, beings pqual to half the sum of AD and BC (L 124), 
fchs area of the trapezoid is equal to the product MN X -EF. 

19. Scholium. The area of any polygon may be found by finding 
the areas of the several triangles into which it may be decomposed 
by drawing diagonals from any vertex. 

The following method, however, is usually preferred, especially in 
surveying. Draw the longest diagonal AD of the proposed polygop 
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ABCDEF; and upon AD let fall the per- 
pendiculars BM, CN, EP, FQ. The poly- 
gon is thus decomposed into right triangles 
and right trapezoids, and by measuring the 
lengths of the perpendiculars and also of the 
distances AM, MN, ND, AQ, QF, FD, the 
bases and altitudes of these triangles and 

trapezoids are known. Hence their areas can be computed by the 
preceding theorems, and the sum of these areas will be the area of 
the polygon. 




PROPOSl nON VII.— THEOREM. 

20. Similar triangles are to ecLch oVier a>8 the sgtiares of their homolo' 
gaus sides. 

Let ABCy AB'C be similar tri- ^ ^' 

angles; then, 



ABC 



TTTt^ 




A'B'C WC 

Let AD, A'D', be the altitudes. 
By (16), we have 

ABC _^ BCXAD ^ BC AD 
A'B'C ~ B'C X A'D' B'C A'D' 

But the homologous lines AD, A'D', are in the ratio of similitude 
of the triangles (HI. 29) ; that is. 



AD 



BG 



therefore, 



A'D' B'C 



ABC ^ BG_ ^ BC__ BC^ 
A'B'C'~ B'C B'C'~ WC^ 



21. Corollary. If we had put the ratio AD : A'D' in the place of 
the ratio BC\ B'C, we should have found 



ABC 



AD' 



A'B'C Am 



Tnn 
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and in general, we may conclude that tJie surfaces of two similar tri 
angles are as the squares of any two homohgov^ lines; or, again, tht 
ratio of the surfaces of two similar triangles is the square of the ratio 
of similitude of the triangles. 




PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

22. Two triangles having an angle of the one equal to an angle of 
the other are to each other as tJie products of the sides including the 
equal angles. 

Two triangles which have an angle of the one 
equal to an angle of the other may be placed with 
their equal angles in coincidence. Let ABC, ADE, 
be the two triangles having the common angle A ; 
then, 

ABC^ ABX AC 
ADE^ ADXAE 

For, join BE. The triangles ABC, ABE, having the commoD 
vertex B, and their bases A C, AE, in the same straight line, have 
the same altitude ; therefore (16), 

ABC ^ AC 
ABE "~ AE 

The triangles ABE, ADE, having the common vertex E, and their 

Dases AB, AD, in the same straight line, have the same altitude; 

therefore, 

ABE _^ AB 

ADE'' AD 

Multiplying these ratios, we have (III. 14), 

ABC ^ ABXAC 
ADE'^ ADXAE 
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PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

23. Similar polygons are to eoe/i other as the squares of their hoinoUh 
govs sides. 

Let ABCDEF, A'B'C'D'E'F\ be two simUar polygons; and 
denote their surfaces by S and 
iS"; then, ^ 

8 IB" 

A I,'' X Atir. X 

B 




S' A'B" X ^ , X ^, 

For, let the polygons be de- 
composed into homologous tri- 
angles (III. 39). The ratio of the surfaces of any pair of homolo- 
gous triangles, as ABC and A'B'C\ ACD and ui'C'D', etc., will be 
the square of the ratio of two homologous sides of the polygons 
(20) ; therefore, we shall have 

ABC ACD ADE AEF 1B^ 



A'B'C A'C'D' A'D'E' A'E'F' A'B" 
Therefore, by addition of antecedents and consequents (III. 12), 

ABC + ACD + ADE + AEF S JS' 
A'B'C + A' CD' + AD'E' + A'E'F' ""«'"" 2^' 

24. Corollary, The ratio of the surfaces of two similar polygons is 
the square of the ratio of similitude of the polygons ; that is, thu 
square of the ratio of any two homologous lines of the polygons. 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

26. The square described upon the hypotenuse of a right triangle 

is egtiivcUent to the sum of the squares described on the other two 

ndes. 

u 
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Let the triangle ABC be right angled 
at C; then, the square AH, described 
upon the hypotenuse, is equal in area 
to the sum of the squares AF and BD^ 
described on the other two sides. 

For, from C draw CP perpendicular 
to AB and produce it to meet KH in L, 
Join CK, BG. Since ACF and ACB 
are right angles, CF and CB are in 
the same straight line (I. 21) ; and for 
a similar reason A C and CD are in the 
same straight line. 

In the triangles CAK, GAB, we have AK equal to ABj being 
sides of the same square ; A C equal to A G, for the same reason ; 
and the angles CAK, GAB, equal, being each equal to the sum 
of the angle CAB and a right angle ; therefore, these triangles are 
equal (I. 76). 

The triangle CAK and the rectangle AL have the same base AK', 
and since the vertex C is upon LP produced, they also have the 
same altitude ; therefore, the triangle CAK is equivalent to one-half 
the rectangle AL (14). 

The triangle GAB and the square AF have the same base A ; 
and, since the vertex B is upon FC produced, they also have the 
same altitude; therefore, the triangle GAB is equivalent to one- 
half the square AF (14). 

But the triangles CAK, GAB, have been shown to be equal; 
therefore, the rectangle AL is equivalent to the square AF. 

In the same way, it is proved that the rectangle BL is equivalent 
to the square BD, 

Therefore, the square AH, which is the sum of the rectangles AL 
and BL, is equivalent to the sum of the squares AF and BD. 

26. Scholium. This theorem is ascribed to Pythagoras (born about 
600 B. C), and is commonly called the Pythagorean Theorem. The 
preceding demonstration of it is that which was given by Euclid in 
his Elements (about 300 B. C). 

It is important to observe, that we may deduce the same result 
from the 7iumerical relation AB^ = AC^ -\- BC^, already established 
in nil. 48) For, since the measure of the area of a square is the 
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tsecond power of the number which represents its side, it follows 
directly from this numerical relation that the area of which AB' is 
the measure is equal to the sum of the areas of which AG^ and BC* 
are the measures. In the same manner, most of the numerical rela- 
tions demonstrated in the articles (III. 48) to (III. 67) give rise to 
theorems respecting areas by merely substituting, for a product, the 
area represented by that product. This may be called a transition 
from the ahstract (pure number) to the concrete (actual space). 

On the other hand, we may pass from the concrete to the abstract 
For example, in the above figure it has been proved that the areas 
of the rectangles AL, BL, are respectively equal to the areas of the 
squares AF, BD, But the rectangles, having the same altitude, are 
to each other as their bases J.P, PB ; and the squares are to each 
other as their numerical measures AC*, BC^; hence, we infer the 
numerical relation 

AC':BC' = AP:FB, 

which was otherwise proved in (III. 46). 

Henceforth, we shall employ the equation AB* = AC* -f BC*,as 
the expression of either one of the theorems (III. 48) and (IV. 25). 

27. Corollary. If the three sides of a rigid triangle he taken a>s the 
homologous sides of three similar polygons constmcted upon them, then 
the polygon constituted upon the hypotenuse is equivalent to the sum of 
the polygons constructed upon the other two sides. 

For, let P, Q, R, denote the areas of the polygons constructed 
upon the sides AC, BC, and upon the hypotenuse AB, respectively. 
Then, the polygons being similar, we have 



Q ~ BC* Q^BU* 
from the first of which we derive, by composition. 



P+ Q ^ AC* + BC* ^ AB^ 
Q ~ BC* ""pC*' 

which compared with the second gives at once 

R = P+ Q. 
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PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

PROPOSITION XI.— PROBLEM. 

28. To construct a triangle equivalent to a given polygon. 
Let ABCDEFhe the given polygon. 
Take any three consecutive vertices, as 

A, jB, C, and draw the diagonal A C, Through 
B draw BP parallel to ^ C meeting DC pro- 
duced in P; join AP. 

The triangles APC, ABC, have the same 
base A C; and since their vertices, P and B, 

lie on the same straight line BP parallel to AC, they also have the 
same altitude; therefore they are equivalent. Therefore, the penta- 
gon APDEF is equivalent to the hexagon ABCDEF. Now, taking 
any three consecutive vertices of this pentagon, we shall, by a pre- 
cisely similar construction, find a quadrilateral of the same area; 
and, finally, by a similar operation upon the quadrilateral, we shall 
find a triangle of the same area. 

Thus, whatever the number of the sides of the given polygon, a 
series of successive steps, each step reducing the number of sides by 
one, will give a series of polygons of equal areas, terminating in a 
triangle. 

PROPOSITION XII.— PROBLEM. 

29. To construct a square equivalent to a given parallelogram or to a 
aiven triangle. 

1st Let AC he a, given parallelogram ; k its 
base, and h its altitude. 

Find a mean proportional x between h and k, 
by (III. 72). The square constructed upon x 
will be equivalent to the parallelogram, since 
x' = h y^ k. 

2d. Let ABC be a given triangle; a its base 
and h its altitude. 

Find a mean proportional x between a and 
ih; the square constructed upon x will be 
equivalent to the triangle, since x* = a X ih 
= iah. 



V 
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30. SdioHum, By means of this problem and the preceding, a 
square can be found equivalent to any given polygon 



PEOPOSITION Xni.— PBOBLEM. 

31. To construct a square equivalent to the sum of two or more given 
squares, or to (he difference of two given squares, 
Ist. Let wi, n, p, q, be the sides of given squares. 
Draw AB = m, and BC= n, perpendicular to 

each other at JB; join AC. Then (25), AC^ == 
m» + n\ 

Draw CD = p, perpendicular to A C, and join 
AD. Then AD* = AC* + p'==m^ + n^+p\ 



Pi- 





Draw DE = q perpendicular to AD, and join 
AE. Then, AE* = AD* + q^ = m^ + n^ + 
p* + q*; therefore, the square constructed upon 
AE will be equivalent to the sum of the squares 
constructed upon m, n, p, q. 

In this manner may the areas of any number of given squares b€ 
added. 

2d. Construct a right angle ABC, and lay off 
BA = n. With the centre A and a radius = m, 

describe an arc cutting -BC in C Then BC* =^ 

AC* — AB*= m' — n'; therefore, the square con- 
structed upon BC will be equivalent to the difference of the squares 
constructed upon m and n. 

32. Scholium I. By means of this problem, together with the pre- 
ceding ones, a square can be found equivalent to the sum of any 
number of given polygons ; or to the difference of any two given 
polygons. 

33. Scholium II. If m, n, p, q, in the preceding problem are ho- 
mologous sides of given similar polygons, the line ^J^ in the first 
figure is the homologous side of a similar polygon equivalent to the 
sum of the given polygons (27). 

And the line BC, in the second figure, is the homologous side of a 
similar polygon, equivalent to the difference of two given similar 
polygons. 

12 • 
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One side of a polygon, similar to a given polygon, being known, 
the polygon may be constructed by (III. 80). 



PROPOSITION XIV.— PROBLEM. 

34. Upon a given gtraight line to construct a rectangle equivcUent to 
a given rectangle. 

Let k ' be the given straight line, and A C the 
given rectangle whose base is k and altitude h. 

Find a fourth proportional A', to A;', ^ and A, 
by (III. 70). Then, the rectangle constructed 
upon the base k' with the altitude h' is equiva- 
lent to ^ C; for, by the construction, k' : k = 
h:h\ whence, k' X h' = k X h (7). jb' 



PROPOSITION XV.— PROBLEM, 

35. To cojistruct a rectangle, having given its area and the sum of 
two adjacent sides. 

Let MN be equal to the given sum of the 
itdjacent sides of the required rectangle; and 
let the given area be that of the square whose 
side is AB. 

Upon MN as a diameter describe a semi- 
circle. At M erect MP = AB perpendicular 
to MNy and draw PQ parallel to MN, intersecting the circumference 
in Q. From Q let fall QR perpendicular to MN', then, MR and 
EN are the base and altitude of the required rectangle. For, by 

rm. 47), MR X RN= qr" = fm' = :is' 




PROPOSITION XVI.— PROBLEM. 

36. To construct a rectangle, having given its area and the d%ffereno$ 
of two adjacent sidei^. 
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B 



Let MN be equal to the given difference of 
the adjacent sides of the required rectangle; 
and let the given area be that of the square 
described on AB, 

Upon MN as a diameter describe a circle. 
At M draw the tangent MP = AB, and from 
P, draw the secant PQB through the centre of 
the circle ; then, PB and PQ are the base and 
altitude of the required rectangle. For, by (III. 59), PB X PQ = 
PM^ = AB\ and the difference of PB and Pq\& qB = MN. 




PROPOSITION XVII.— PROBLEM. 

37. To find two straight lines in the raiio of the areas of two given 
polygons. 

Let squares be found equal in area to the 
given polygons, respectively (30). Upon the 
sides of the right angle A CB, take CA and CB 
equal to the sides of these squares, join AB and 
let fall CD perpendicular to AB, Then, by (III. 46), we have 
AD : DB = CA^ : CB^ ; therefore, AD, DB, are in the ratio of 
the areas of the given polygons. 




PROPOSITION XVIIL— PROBLEM. 

38. To find a square which shall he to a given square in the raiio of 
two given straight lines. 

Let AB^ be the given square, and M : N 
the given ratio. 

Upon an indefinite straight line CL, lay 
off CD = M, DE = N; upon CE as a 
diameter describe a semicircle ; at D erect 
the perpendicular DF cutting the circum- 
ference in F; join FC, FE; lay off FH = AB, and through H 
draw HO parallel to EC; then, FG is the side of the required 
square. For, by (III. 15), we have 




F0:FH:=FC:FE. 
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whence (III. 13), 

Also, by (III. 46), 

FC':FE'=CD: DE=M: N. 

Hence, 

FO':FH' = M:N. 

But FH= AB, therefore the square constructed upon FO is to the 
Hquare upon AB in the ratio M : N. 




PROPOSITION XIX.— PROBLEM. 

39. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon and whose area 
shaU he in a given ratio to thai of the given polygon. 

Let P be the given polygon, and let a be one of 
its sides ; let 3f : -AT be the given ratio. 

Find, by the preceding problem, the side a' of a 
square which shall be to a' in the ratio M ; N \ 
upon a', as a homologous side to a, construct the 
polygon P' similar to P (III. 80) ; this will be the 
polygon required. 

For, the polygons being similar, their areas are 
in the ratio a" : a', or jW : JV, as required. 



JUr 



Pt 





PROPOSITION XX.— PROBLEM. 

40. To construct a polygon similar to a given polygon P and equiva- 
lent to a given polygon Q, 

Find M and iV, the sides of squares 
respectively equal in area to P and Q, 
(30). 

Let a be any side of P, and find a 
fourth proportional a' to M, N and a: 
upon a', as a homologous side to a, con- 
struct the polygon P' similar to P; this 
will be the required polygon. For, by 
construction, 

^=±. 
N^ a'' 



N 
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therefore, taking the letters P, Q and P\ to denote the areas of the 
polygons, 

but, the polygons P and P' being similar, we have, by (28), 

P a' 



• 



P' a"' 

and comparing these equations, we have P' = Q. 

Therefore, the polygon P' is similar to the polygon /'and equiva- 
lent to the polygon Q, as required. 



BOOK V. 

REGULAR POLYGONS. MEASUREMENT OF THE CIRCLE, 
MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF PLANE FIGURES. 

REGULAR POLYGONS. 

1. Definition, A regular polygon is a polygon which is at onoe 
equilateral and equiangular. 

The equilateral triangle and the square are simple examples ot 
regular polygons. The following theorem establishes the possibility 
of regular polygons of any number of sides. 

PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

2. Ij the circumference of a circle be divided into any number o] 
equal parts, the chords joining the successive points of division form a 
regular polygon inscribed in the circle ; and the tangents drawn ai tin 
points of division form a regular polygon circumscribed ahout ihe circle. 

Let the circumference be divided into the 
equal arcs AB, £0, CD, etc. ; then, 1st, draw- 
ing the chords AB, BC, CD, etc., ABCD, etc., 
is a regular inscribed polygon. For, its sides 
are equal, being chords of equal arcs; and 
its angles are equal, being inscribed in equal 
segments. 

2d. Drawing tangents at A, B, C, etc., the 
polygon OHK, etc., is a regular circumscribed 
polygon. For, in the triangles AOB, BHC, CKD, etc, we have 
AB = BC= CD, etc., and the angles GAB, OBA, HBG, HCB, 
etc., are equal, since each is formed by a tangent and chord and is 
measured by half of one of the equal parts of the circumference 
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D 



(II. 62) ; therefore, these triangles are all isosceles and equal to each 
other. Hence, we have the angles 6 = JEC = K, etc., and -4 G = 
OB = BJEC = HG = CKy etc., from which, by the addition of 
equals, it follows that OH = HK, etc. 

3. Corollary I. Hence, if an inscribed polygon is given, a circum- 
scribed polygon of the same number of sides can be formed by 
drawing tangents at the vertices of the given polygon. And if a 
circumscribed polygon is given, an inscribed polygon of the same 
number of sides can be formed by joining the points at which the 
sides of the given polygon touch the circle. 

It is often preferable, however, to obtain the circumscribed polygon 
from the inscribed, and reciprocally, by the following methods : 

1st. Let ABCD,... be a given inscribed polygon. Bisect the 
arcs ABj BG, CD, etc., in the points E, F, 
Oy etc., and draw tangents, J.'J5', J5'C, 
C'D\ etc., at these points ; then, since the 
arcs EF, FO, etc., are equal, the polygon 

A'B'G'D' is, by the preceding propo- 

'tion, a regular circumscribed polygon of 
the same number of sides aa ABCD .... 
Since the radius OF is perpendicular to 
AB (U. 16) as well as to A'B\ the sides A[B\ AB, are parallel; 

and, for the same reason, all the sides of A'B'G'D' are parallel 

to the sides of ABCD,. . . respectively. Moreover, the radii OA 
OBy OC, etc., when produced, pass through the vertices AyBIC\ etc. ; 
for since B'F= B'F, the point B' must lie on the line OB which 
bisects the angle EOF (1. 127). 

2d. If the circumscribed polygon A'B'C'D' .... is given, we have 
only to draw 0A\ 0B\ 0C\ etc., intersecting the circumference in 
A, B, C, etc., and then to join AB, BC, CD, etc., to obtain the in- 
sciibed polygon of the same number of sides. 

4. Corollary H. If the chords AF, FB, BF, FC, etc., be drawn, 
a regular inscribed polygon will be formed of double the number of 
udes of ABCD .... 

If tangents are drawn at A, B, C, etc., intersecting the tangents 
A!B\ B'C, C'D\ etc., a regular circumscribed polygon will be 
formed of double the number of sides of A'B'C'D'. . . . 

\t is evident that the area of an inscribed polygon is ksa tJ;\a9CL 
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that of the inscribed polygon of double the number of sides ; and 
the area of a circumscribed polygon is greater than that of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon of double the number of sides. 




PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

5. A circle may he circumscribed aJbovi any regular polygon ; and a 
circle may aiao be inscribed in it 

Let ABCD ... be a regular polygon ; then, 

Ist. A circle may be circumscribed about 
it. For, describe a circumference passing 
through three consecutive vertices A, -B, C 
(II. 88) ; let be its centre, draw OH per- 
pendicular to jBCand bisecting it at JJ, and 
join OAy OD, Conceive the quadrilateral 

A OHB to be revolved upon the line OH (i, e., folded over), until 
HB falls upon its equal HC. The polygon being regular, the angle 
HBA = HCn, and the side BA = CD; therefore the side BA will 
take the direction of CD and the point A will fall upon D. Hence 
OD = OAf and the circumference described with the radius OA 
and passing through the three consecutive vertices A, B, C, also 
passes through the fourth vertex D. It follows that the circumfer- 
ence which passes through the three vertices B, C, D, also passes 
through the next vertex E, and thus through all the vertices of the 
polygon. The circle is therefore circumscribed about the polygon. 

2d. A circle may be inscribed in it. For, the sides of the polygon 
being equal chords of the circumscribed circle, are equally distant 
from the centre ; therefore, a circle described with the centre and 
the radius OH will touch all the sides, and will consequently be in- 
scribed in the polygon. 

6. Definitions, The centre of a regular polygon is the common cen- 
tre, 0, of the circumscribed and inscribed circles. 

The radius of a regular polygon is the radius, OA, of the circum- 
scribed circle. 

The apothem is the radius, OH, of the inscribed circle. 

The angle at the centre is the angle, A OB, formed by radii drawn 
to the extremities of any side. 
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7. The angle at the centre is equal to four right angles divided by 
the number of sides of the polygon. 

8. Since the angle ABC is equal to twice ABO, or to ABO -f 
BAOy it follows that the angle ABC of the polygon is the supple- 
ment of the angle at the centre (I. 68). 




c E^ 




PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

9. Regular polygons of the same number of sides are similar. 
Let ABODE, A'B'C'D'E', be 

regular polygons of the same num- 
ber of sides ; then, they are similar. 

For, 1st, they are mutually equi- 
angular, since the magnitude of 
an angle of either polygon de- 
pends only on the number of the 
sides (7 and 8), which is the same in both. 

2d. The homologous sides are proportional, since the ratio 
AB : A'B' is the same as the ratio BC: B'C, or CD : C'D\ etc. 

Therefore the polygons fiilfiU the two conditions of similarity. 

10. Corollary. The perimeters of regular polygons of Hie same num- 
her of sides are to each other as the radii of the drcumseribed circles, 
or as (he radii of the inscribed circles ; and their areas are to each other 
08 the squares of these radii. For, these radii are homologous lines 
of the similar polygons (III. 43), (IV. 24). 



PROPOSITION IV.— PROBLEM. 
11. 3b inscribe a square in a given circle. 

Draw any two diameters AC, BD, perpen- 
dicular to each other, and join their extremities 
by the chords AB, BjO, CD, DA ; then, ABCD 
IB an inscribed square (II. 12), (II. 59). 



12. Corollary, To circumscribe a square about the circle, draw 
tangents at th^ extremities of two perpendicular diameters AC^ BD, 

IS E 
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13. Scholium. In the right triangle ABO, we have AB* =- 

03* + OB* = 20J\ whence AB = OA. V% by which the side of 
the inscribed square can be computed, the radius being given. 



PROPOSITION v.— PROBLEM. 

14. To inscribe a regular hexagon in a given eirele. 
Suppose the problem solved, and let b, ^ 

ABCDEFhe a regular inscribed hexagon. // \h^^ 

Join BE and AD ; since the arcs ABy BC, \L'^\ / 
CD, etc., are equal, the lines BEy AD, bisect u>^ /o\ 
the circumference and are diameters inter- \\ /"v. \ 
secting in the centre 0, The inscribed angle ^'^..,___^ 

ABO is measured by one-half the arc AFE, 

that is, by AF, or one of the equal divisions of the circumference ; 
the angle A OB at the centre is also measured by one division, that 
is, by-4-B; and the angle BAO = ABO; therefore the triangle 
ABO is equiangular, and AB = OA, Therefore the side of the 
inscribed regular hexagon is equal to the radius of tlie circle. 

Consequently, to inscribe a regular hexagon, apply the radius six 
times as a chord. 

15. Corollary. To inscribe an equilateral triangle, A CE, join the 
alternate vertices of the regular hexagon. 

16. Scholium. In the right triangle A CD, we have -40* = 

AD'—DC*=(2A0y — AO^ = SAO'; whence, AC = A0. VX 
by which the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle can be com- 
puted, the radius being given. 

The apothem, OH, of the inscribed equilateral triangle is equal tu 
one-half the radius OB; for the figure A OCB is a rhombus and its 
diagonals bisect each other at right angles (I. 110). 

The apothem of the inscribed regular hexagon is equal to one-half 

AO - 

the side of the inscribed equilateral triangle, that is, to — ^ l/S ; for 

the perpendicular from upon AB is equal to the perpendicular 
from A upon OB, that is, to AH. 

The angle at the centre of the regular inscribed hexagon is ^ of 
4 right angles, that is, f of one right angle = 60®. 
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The angle of the hexagon, or ABC, is J of a right angle = 120®. 
The angle at the centre of the inscribed equilateral triangle is f of 
one right angle = 120°. 




PROPOSITION VL— PROBLEM. 

17. To inscribe a regular decagon in a given circle. 

Suppose the problem solved, and let 
ABC, ... X, be a regular inscribed decagon. 

Join AFy BG; since each of these lines bi- 
sects the circumference, they are diameters and 
intersect in the centre 0. Draw BK intersect- 
ing OA in if. 

The angle AMB is measured by half the 
sum of the arcs KF and AB (11. 64), that is, 
by two divisions of the circumference ; the inscribed angle MAB is 
measured by half the arc BF, that is, also by two divisions ; there- 
fore AMB is an isosceles triangle, and MB = AB. 

Again, the inscribed angle MBO is measured by half the arc KG, 
that is, by one division, and the angle MOB at the centre has the 
same measure; therefore 0MB is an isosceles triangle, and OM^^ 
MB = AB. 

The inscribed angle MBA, being measured by half the arc AK, 
that is, by one division, is equal to the angle A OB. Therefore the 
isosceles triangles AMB and A OB are mutually equiangular and 
similar, and give the proportion 

OA:AB = AB: AM, 
whence 

OA X AM= AB' = OM'; 

that is, the radius OA is divided in extreme and mean ratio at M 
(IIL 73) ; and the greater segment OM is equal to the side AB of 
the inscribed regular decagon. 

Consequently, to inscribe a regular decagon, divide the radius in 
extreme and mean ratio (III. 74), and apply the greater segment ten 
times as a chord. 
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18. Corollary. To ir^cribe a regular penta- 
gon, A CEGKf join the alternate vertices of the 
regular inscribed decagon. 

19. Scholium, By (III. 75), we have 



AB= OA. 



l/5 — 1 




by which the side of the regular decagon may be computed firom the 
radius. 

The angle at the centre of the regular decagon is ^ of one right 
angle = 36° ; the angle at the centre of the regular pentagon is | 
of one right angle = 72®. 

The angle ABC of the regular decagon is f of one right angle = 
144°; the angle ACE of the regular pentagon is f of one right 
angle = 108°. 




PROPOSITION VII.-PROBLEM. 

20. To inscribe a regular pentedecagon in a given circle. 

Suppose AB is the side of a regu- 
lar inscribed pentedecagon, or that 
the arc AB is ^ of the circumfer- 
ence. 

Now the fraction ^ = ^ — ^ ; therefore the arc AB is the dif- 
ference between \ and -^ of the circumference. Hence, if we 
inscribe the chord AC equal to the side of the regular inscribed 
hexagon, and then CB equal to that of the regular inscribed decagon, 
the chord AB will be the side of the regular inscribed pentedecagon 
required. 

21. Scholium. Any regular inscribed polygon being given, a regu- 
lar inscribed polygon of double the number of sides can be formed 
by bisecting the arcs subtended by its sides and drawing the chords 
of the serai-arcs (4). Also, any regular inscribed polygon being 
given, a regular circumscribed polygon of the same number of sides 
3an be formed (3). Therefore, by means of the inscribed square, we 
can inscribe and circumscribe, successively, regular polygons of 8, 
16, 32, etc., sides ; by means of the hexagon, those of 12, 24, 48, etc., 
sides ; by means of the decagon, those of 20, 40, 80, etc., sides ; and. 
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filially, ^'j means of the pentedecagon, those of 80, 60, 120, etc., 
sides. 

Until the beginning of the present century, it was supposed that 
these were the only polygons that could be constructed by elementary 
geometry, that is, by the use of the straight line and circle only. 
Gauss, however, in his ZHsquiaitionea ArithmeticcBf lApsicB, 1801, 
proved that it is possible, by the use of the straight line and circle 
only, to construct regular polygons of 17 sides, of 257 sides, and in 
general of any number of sides which can be expressed by 2" -f !• 
n being an integer, provided that 2"^ + 11b a prime number. 



PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM 

22. The area of a regular polygon ia equal to half Uie product of its 
perimeter and apothem. 

For, straight lines drawn from the centre to the vertices of the 
polygon divide it into equal triangles whose bases are the sides of 
the polygon and whose common altitude is the apothem. The area 
of one of these triangles is equal to half the product of its base and 
altitude (IV. 13); therefore, the sum of their areas, or the area 
of the polygon, is half the product of the sum of the bases by the 
common altitude, that is, half the product of the perimeter and 
apothem. 



PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

23. The area of a regular inscribed dodecagon is equal to three timet 
the square of ike radius. 

Let AB, BCy CD, DE, be four consecu- 
tive »ides of a regular inscribed dodeca- 
gon, and draw the radii OA, OE; then, 
the figure ABODE is one-third of the 
dodecagon, and we have only to prove 
that the area of this figure is equal to 
the square of the radius. 

Draw the radius OD; at A and D draw 
the tangents AF and GDF meeting in F; 
join A G and CE, and let A C and OE be produced to meet the ta>-« 

18* 
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gent GF in H and G. The arc AD, containing three of the sidei 
of the dodecagon, is one fourth of the cir- 
cumference ; therefore the angle A OD is 
a right angle, and OF is a square de- 
scribed on the radius. 

Since A C and CE are sides of the regu- 
lar inscribed hexagon, each is equal to 
the radius ; therefore OA CE is a paral- 
lelogram. Hence also GOAH&nd OECH 
are parallelograms. 

The triangles DEC and BCA are equal (L 80). The area of the 
triangle DEC is one-half that of the parallelogram EH (IV. 14) ; 
therefore the two triangles DEC &nd BCA are together equivalent 
to the parallelogram EH. Adding the parallelogram OG to these 
equals, we have the figure OABCDE equivalent to the parallelogram 
OH, But the parallelogram OH is equivalent to the square OF 
(IV. 11); therefore the figure OABCDE^ or one-third the dodecagon, 
is equivalent to the square OF, that is, to the square of the radius. 
Therefore, the area of the whole dodecagon is equal to three times 
the square of the radius. 

24. Scholium. The area of the circumscribed square is evidently 
equal to four times the square of the radius. The area of the circle 
is greater than that of the inscribed regular dodecagon, and less than 
that of the circumscribed square; therefore, if the square of the 
radius b taken as the unit of surface, the area of a circle is greater 
than 3 and less than 4. 



PROPOSITION X.— PROBLEM. 

25. Given the perimeters oj a regular inscribed and a similar dr- 
'iumscrlbed polygon, to compute the perimeters of the regular inscribed 
a7id cimimscribed polygons of double the number of sides. 

Let A U bo a side of the given inscribed polygon, CD a side of the 
■imilar circumscribed polygon, tangent to the arc AB at its middle 
point K, Join AE, and at A and B draw the tangents AF and 
HG\ thou AE is a «''o of the regular inscribed polygon of double 
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the number of sides, and FO is a sidQ 
of the circumscribed polygon of double 
the number of sides (4). 

Denote the perimeters of the given 
inscribed and circumscribed polygons 
by p and P, respectively ; and the pe- 
rimeters of the required inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons of double the 
number of sides by jo' and P', respectively. 

Since OC is the radius of the circle circumscribed about the poly- 
gon whose perimeter is P, we have (10), 




P 



OC 00 

— or — J 

OA OE 



and since OF bisects the angle COE, we have (III. 21), 



OC CF 
OE "" FE' 



therefore. 



P 



OF 
FE 



whence, by composition, 

P + p CF+FE CE 
2p "" 2FE ^ FG 

Now FO is a side of the polygon whose perimeter is P', and is con- 
tained as many times in P' as CE is contained in P, hence (III. 9), 

CE P 





FQ P' 


and therefore, 






P + P P 




2p P' 


whence 






p, 2pP 



P+P 



[1] 



Again, the right triangles AEH and EFN are similar, since their 
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acute angles EAH&nd FENsltq equal, 

and give 

AH EN 

AE ~ EF 

Since AH and AE are contained the 
same number of times in p and p', re- 
spectively, we have 

AH p 

AE~~'P'' 

and since EN and EF are contaiaed the same number of times in 
p' and P', respectively, we have 

EF'^P'' 
therefore, we have 

/ = 9 

whence 

p' = VpX P'. [2] 

Therefore, from the given perimeters p and P, we compute P' by 
the equation [1], and then with p and P' we compute p' by the 
equation [2]. 

26. Definition. Two polygons are isoperimelrie when their perime- 
ters are equal. 



PROPOSITION XI.— PROBLEM. 

27. Given the radius and apothem of a regular polygon, to compute 
the radius and apotliem of the isoperimetric polygon of double the num- 
ber of sides. 

Let AB be a side of the given regular polygon, the centre of 
this polygon, OA its radius, OD its apothem. 
Produce DO to meet the circumference of the 
circumscribed circle in 0'; join O'A, O'B; 
let fall OA' perpendicular to O'A, and 
through A' draw A'B' parallel to AB, 

Since the new polygon is to have twice as 
many sides as the given polygon, the angle at 
its centre must be one-half the angle A OB ; 
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therefore the angle AO*B, which is equal to one-half of A OB 
(II. 57), is equal to the angle at the centre of the new polygon. 

Since the perimeter of the new polygon is to be equal to that of 
the given polygon, but is to* be divided into twice as many sides, 
each of its sides must be equal to one-half of AB ; therefore A*B\ 
which ifi equal to one-half of AB (I. 121), is a side of the new 
polygon ; O'J.' is its radius, and O'Z)' its apothem. 

If, then, we denote tlie given radius OA by i2, and the given 
apothem OD by r, the required radius O'A' by R\ and the apothem 
O'D' by r', we have 



or 



0'D'__ 00' + OD 
2 "" 2 ' 



,. ^ ?^. [13 



In the right triangle 0A!0\ we have (III. 44), 

WS^= 00' X 0'D\ 
or 

i2' = l/5"x7; [2] 

therefore, r' is an arithmetic mean between R and r, and JS' is a 
geometric mean between i2 and r'. 

MEASUREMENT OF THE CIKCLE. 

The principle which we employed in the comparison of incommen- 
surable ratios (II. 49) is fundamentally the same as that which we 
are about to apply to the measurement of the circle, but we shall 
now state it in a much more general form, better adapted for subse- 
quent application. 

28. Definitions. I. A variable quantity, or simply, a variable^ is a 
quantity which has different successive values. 

11. When the successive values of a variable, under the conditions 
imposed upon it, approach more and more nearly to the value of 
Bome fixed or constant quantity, so that the difference between the 
variable and the constant may become less than any assigned quan- 
tity, without becoming zero, the variable is said to approach inde^- 
13** 
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nitely to the constant ; and the constant is called the Hmit of ttie 
variable. 

Or, more briefly, the limit of a variable is a constant quantity to 
which the variable, under the conditionis imposed upon it, approaches 
indefinitely. 

As an example, illustrating these definitions, let a point be re- 
quired to move from A to B under the fol- 
lowing conditions : it shall first move over | j h— +-H 

one-half of AB, that is to C; then over 

one-half of CB, to C" ; then over one-half of C'B, to C" ; and so 
on indefinitely ; then the distance of the point from J. is a variable^ 
and this variable approaches indefinitely to the constajit AB, as its 
limit, without ever reaching it. 

As a second example, let A denote the angle of any regular poly- 
gon, and n the number of sides of the polygon ; then, a right angle 
being taken aa the unit, we have (8), 

A = 2—-' 
n 

The value of J. is a variable depending upon n ; and since n may be 

4 
taken so great that - shall be less than any assigned quantity how- 
ever small, the value of A approaches to two right angles as its limit, 
but evidently never reaches that limit. 

29. Principle of Limits. Theorem. If two variable quantUies 
are always equal to each other and each approaches to a limUy the two 
limits are necessarily equal. 

For, two variables always equal to each other present in fact but 
one value, and it is evidently impossible that one variable value 
dhall at the same time approach indefinitely to two unequal limits. 

30. Theorem, The limit of the product of two variables is the pro* 
duGt of tJieir limits. Thus, if x approaches indefinitely to the limit a, 
and y approaches indefinitely to the limit 6, the product asy must 
approach indefinitely to the product ab ; that is, the limit of the pro- 
duct ocy is the product ab of the limits of x and y. 

31« Theorem. If two variables are in a constant ratio and each 
approaches to a limit, these limits are in the same constant ratio. 
Let X and y be two variables in the constant ratio m, that is, let 
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sc = my ; and let their limits be a and b respectively, Since y ap- 
proaches indefinitely to 6, my approaches indefinitely to mh ; there- 
fore we have x and my, two variables, always equal to each other, 
whose limits are a and mb, respectively, whence, by (29), a = mh', 
that is, a and b are in the constant ratio m. 




PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

32. An are of a circle is less than any line which envelops it and hoM 
the same extremities. 

Let AKB be an arc of a circle, AB its chord • 
and let ALB, AMB, etc., be any lines enveloping 
it and terminating at A and B, 

Of all the lines AKB, ALB, AMB, etc. (each 
of which includes the segment, or area, AKB, be- 
tween itself and the chord AB), there must be at least one minimum, 
or shortest line.* Now, no one of the lines ALB, A MB, etc., envelop- 
ing AKB, can be such a minimum ; for, drawing a tangent CKD to 
the arc AKB, the line A CKDB is less than A CLDB ; therefore 
ALB is not the minimum ; and in the same way it is shown that no 
other enveloping line can be the minimum. Therefore, the arc AKB 
is the minimum. 

33. Corollary. The circumference of a circle is less than Hie perimeter 
of any polygon circumscribed ahout it. 

34. Scholium. The demonstration is applicable when AKB is any 
convex curve whatever. 



PROPOSITION Xin.— THEOREM. 

35. If the number of sides of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle 
be increased indefinitely, the apothem of the polygon will approach to 
the radius of the circle as its limit. 

* If we choose to admit the possibility of two or more equal shortest lines, still 
we say that of all the lines, AKB, ALB, etc., there must be one which is eithef 
lAe minimum line, or one of the minimum lines. 
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Let AB he a, side of a regular polygon inscribed 
in the circle whose radius is OA ; and let OD be 
its apothem. 

In the triangle OAD we have (I. 67), 

OA— 0D< AD. 

Now, by increasing the number of sides of the polygon, the length 
of a side AB may evidently be made as small as we please„ or less 
than any quantity that may be assigned. Hence AD, or ^AB, and 
still more OA — 02), which is still less than AD, may become less 
than any assigned quantity ; that is, the apothem OD approaches to 
the radius OA as its limit (28). 




PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

36. The circumference of a circle is the limit to which the perimeteri 
of regular inscribed and circumscribed polygons approach when die 
number of their sides is increased indefinitely; and the area of (he 
circle is the limit of the areas of these polygons. 

Let AB and CD be sides of a regular inscribed 
and a similar circumscribed polygon ; let r denote 
the apothem OE, R the radius OF, p the perimeter 
of the inscribed polygon, P the perimeter of the cir- 
cumscribed polygon. Then, we have (10), 

whence, by division (III. 10), 

Now we have seen, in the preceding proposition, that by increasing 
the number of sides of the polygons, the difference R — r may be 

made less than any assigned quantity; consequently the quantity 

p 

— X (-R — r), or P — py may also be made less than any assigned 
R 

quantity. But P being always greater, and p always less, than the 
circumference of the circle, the difference between this circumference 
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and either For pia less than the difference P — p, sluA consequently^ 
may also be made less than any assigned quantity. Therefore, the 
circumference is the common limit of P and p. 

Again, let s and S denote the areas of two similar inscribed and 
circumscribed polygons. The difference between the triangles COD 
and AOB is the trapezoid CABD, the measure of which is 
J (CD + AB) X -EF; therefore, the difference between the areas of 
the polygons is 

S^s = i(iP + p)X(iR-r); 

cK>usequently, 

S—8<PX dB — r). 

Now by increasing the number of sides of the polygons, the quantity 
P X (-B — T), and consequently also S — s, may be made less than 
any assigned quantity. But S being always greater, and 8 always less, 
than the area of the circle, the difference between the area of the 
circle and either Sot s is less than the difference S — «, and conse- 
quently may also be made less than any assigned quantity. There- 
fore, the area of the circle is the common limit of S and 8. 




PKOPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

• 

87. The circumferences of two circles are to each other fw {heir radix, 
and their areas are to each other a>s the squares of their radii. 

Let JR and JR' be the radii of 
the circles, C and C" their cir- 
cumferences, S and 5" their areas. 

Inscribe in the two circles simi- 
lar regular polygons; let P and 
P' denote the perimeters, A and 
-4' the areas of these polygons; 
tiien, the polygons being similar, we have (10), 

P^__B A^J^ 

P'~' B'* A'~B'^' 

These relations remain the same whatever may be the number of 
sides in the polygons, provided there is the same number in each (9). 
When this number is indefinitely increased, P approaches C a& \ta 

14 
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limit, and P' approaches C as its 
limit (36) ; and since Pand P' are 
in the constant ratio of iZ to R', 
their limits are in the same ratio 
(31); therefore 

c 





R' 



m 



And since the limit of A is S, and the limit of A' is 8', it foUovi 
in the same manner that 



5 
S' 



R 



R' 



[2] 



38. Corollary I. The proportion [1] is by (IIL 9) the same as 



C_ 
C 



2R 
2R' 



[3] 



and the proportion [2] is the same as 





therefore, the circumferences of circles are to each other as their diame- 
ters, and their areas are to each other as the squares of their diameters, 

39. Corollary II. Similar arcs, as AB, 
AB\ are those which subtend equal an- 
gles at the centres of the circles to which 
they belong; they are therefore like 
parts of their respective circumferences, 
and are in the same ratio as the circumferences. Also the similai 
sectors AOB and AlO^B* are like parts of the circles to which they 
belong. Therefore, similar arcs are to each other as their radii, and 
similar sectors are to each other as the squares of their radii. 

40. Corollary III. The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter is constant ; that is, it is the same for all circles. For, from 
the proportion [3] we have 

C^ C\ 
2R ~ 2B' 
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This constant ratio is usually denoted by r, so that for any circle 
whose diameter is 2R and circumference C, we have 

Q 

— = TT, or C= 2nR. 
2jB 

41. Scholium, The ratio ^ is incommensurable (as can be proved 
by the higher mathematics), and can therefore be expressed in num- 
bers only approximately. The letter n, however, is used to symbolize 
its exact value. 




PROPOSITION XVL— THEOREM. 

42. The area of a eirde is equal to half (he product of its drcumr 
ference by its radius. 

Let the area of any regular polygon circum- 
Bcribed about the circle be denoted by A, its 
perimeter by P, and its apothera which is equal 
to the radius of the circle by R ; then (22), 

Let the number of the sides of the polygon be continually doubled, 
then A approaches the area S of the circle as its limit, and P ap- 
proaches the circumference C as its limit ; but A and P are in the 
constant ratio \R ; therefore their limits are in the same ratio (31), 
and we have 

|=il2,or5=iCXi2. [IJ 

43. * CoroUary I, The area of a circle is equal to the square of its 
radius multiplied by the constant number r. For, substituting for C 
its value 2nR in [1], we have 

S=T.R^. 

44. Corollary II. The area of a sector is equal to half the product of 
its arc by the radius. For, denote the arc ab of the sector aOb by c, 
and the area of the sector by s ; then, since c and s are like parts of 
Cand S, we have (IIL 9), 
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S C \CXR 

But /S = JC X jR ; therefore s = \cX R- 

46. Sckolium. A circle may be regarded as a regular polygon of an 
infinite number of sides. In proving that the circle is the limit to- 
wards which the inscribed regular polygon approaches when the 
number of its sides is increased indefinitely, it was tacitly assumed 
that the number of sides is always finite. It was shown that the dif- 
ference between the polygon and the circle may be made less than 
any assigned quantity by making the number of sides sufficiently 
great ; but an assigned difference being necessarily a finite quantity, 
there is also some finite number of sides sufficiently great to satisfy 
the imposed condition. Conversely, so long as the number of sides 
is finite, there is some finite difference between the polygon and the 
circle. But if we make the hypothesis that the number of sides of 
the inscribed regular polygon is greater than any finite number^ that 
is, infinite, then it must follow that the difference between the poly- 
gon and the circle is less than any finite quantity, that is, zero ; and 
consequently, the circle is identical with the inscribed polygon of an 
infinite number of sides. 

This conclusion, it will be observed, is little else than an abridged 
statement of the theory of limits as applied to the circle ; the abridg- 
ment being effected by the hypothetical introduction of the infinite 
into the statement. 



PROPOSITION XVII.— PROBLEM. 

46, To compvie the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diame- 
ter, approximately. 

First Method, called the Method of Perimeters. In tliis 
method, we take the diameter of the circle as given and compute the 
perimeters of some inscribed and a similar circumscribed regular 
polygon. We then compute the perimeters of inscribed and circum- 
scribed regular polygons of double the number of sides, by Propo- 
sition X. Taking the last-found perimeters as given, we compute 
the perimeters of polygons of double the number of sides by the same 
method ; and so on. As the number of sides increases, the lengths 
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of the perimeters approach to that of the circumference (36) ; hence, 
their successively computed values will be successive nearer and 
nearer approximations to the value of the circumference. 

Taking, then, the diameter of the circle as given = 1, let us begin 
by inscribing and circumscribing a square. The perimeter of the 
inscribed square = 4 X i X V^2 = 2i/2 (13) ; that of the circum- 
scribed square = 4 ; therefore, putting 

p = 2|/2 = 2.8284271, 

we find, by Proposition X., for the perimeters of the circumscribed 
and inscribed regular octagons, 

P' = ^^^^ = 3.3137085, 

F + P 

p' = i/p X p' = 3.0614676. 
Then taking these as given quantities, we put 

P = 3.3137085, p = 3.0614675, 
and find by the same formulae for the polygons of 16 sides 

P' = 3.1825979, p' = 3.1214452. 
Continuing this process, the results will be found as in the following 

TABLE.* 



Namber 


Perimeter of 


Perimeter of 


of sidM. 


circumscribed polygon. 


inscribed polygon. 


4 


4.0000000 


2.8284271 


8 


3.3137085 


3.0614675 


16 


3.1825979 


3.1214452 


32 


3.1517249 


3.1365485 


64 


3.1441184 


3.1403312 


128 


3.1422236 


3.1412773 


256 


3.1417504 


3.1415138 


512 


3.1416321 


3.1415729 


1024 


3.1416025 


3.1415877 


2048 


3.1415951 


3.1415914 


4096 


3.1415933 


3.1415923 


8192 


3.1415928 


3.1415926 



* The computations have been carried out with ten decimal places in order to 
ensure the accuracy of the seventh place a.s given in the table. 
U* L 
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Fiom the last two numbers of this table, we learn that the cir* 
cumference of the circle whose diameter is unity is less thac 
3.1415928 and greater than 3.1415926 ; and since, when the diame- 
ter = 1, we have C = w, (40), it follows that 

TT = 3.1415927 

within a unit of the seventh decimal place. 

Second Method, called the Method of Isoperimetebs. This 
method is based upon Proposition XI. Instead of taking the diame- 
ter as given and computing its circumference, we take the circum- 
ference as given and compute the diameter ; or we take the semi- 
circumference as given and compute the radius. 

Suppose we assume the semi-circumference ^(7= 1; then since 
C = 2ri2, we have 

R R' 

that is, the value of t: is the reciprocal of the value of the radius of 

the circle whose semi-circumference is unity. 

Let ABGD be a square whose semi-perimeter 

= 1 ; then each of its sides = \. Denote its 

radius OA by R, and its apothem OE by r ; then 

we have 

r = \ = 0.2500000, 

JB = ii/2"= 0.3535534. 

Now, by Proposition XI., we compute the apothem r' and the 
radius jR' of the regular polygon of 8 sides having the same pe- 
rimeter as this square ; we find 

JB 4- r 
r' = — ^ =0.3017767, 

R' = VR Xr' = 0.3266407. 
Again, taking these as given, we put 

r = 0.3017767, R = 0.3266407, 

and find by the same formulae, for the apothem and radius of the 
isoperimetric regular polygon of 16 sides, the values 

r' = 0.3142087, R' = 0.3203644. 
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Continuing this process, the results are found as in the following 



TABLE. 



Number of sides. 


Apothem. 


Radius. 


4 


0.2500000 


0.3535534 


8 


0.3017767 


0.3266407 


16 


0.3142087 


0.3203644 


32 


0.3172866 


0.3188218 


64 


0.3180541 


0.3184376 


128 


0.3182460 


• 0.3183418 


256 


0.3182939 


0.3183179 


612 


0.3183069 


0.3183119 


1024 


0.3183089 


0.3183104 


2048 


0.3183096 


0.3183100 


4096 


0.3183098 


0.3183099 


8192 


0.3183099 


0.3183099 



Now, a circumference described with the radius r is inscribed in tiie 
polygon, and a circumference described with a radius R is circum- 
scribed about the polygon ; and the first circumference is less, while 
the second is greater, than the perimeter of the polygon. Therefore 
the circumference which is equal to the perimeter of the polygon has 
a radius greater than r and less than M ; and this is true for each of 
the successive isoperimetric polygons. But the r and R of the 
polygon of 8192 sides do not differ by so much as .0000001 ; there- 
fore, the radius of the circumference which is equal to the perimeter 
of the polygons, that is, to 2, is 0.3183099 within less than .0000001 • 
and we have 

1 



TT 



0.3183099 



= 3.141593 



within a unit of the sixth decimal place. 

47. Scholium I. Observing that in this second method the value 
of r = J, for the square, is the arithmetic mean of and ^, and that 

R = il/2 is the geometric mean between ^ and ^, we arrive at the 
following proposition : 

The value of - is the limit approached by the successive numbers o6- 

iained by starting from the numbers and ^ and taking alternately the 
mthmetic mean and the geometric mean between the two which precede* 
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48. Scholium II. Archimedes (born 287 £. C.) was the first to 
assign an approximate value of ^. By a method similar to the 
above " first method," he proved that its value is between 3f and 
3f^, or, in decimals, between 3.1428 and 3.1408; he therefore 
assigned its value correctly within a unit of the third decimal place. 
The number 3|, or y, usually cited as Archimedes' value of « 
(although it is but one of the two limits assigned by him), is often 
used as a sufficient approximation in rough computations. 

Metius (A. D. 1640) found the much more accurate value fff, 
which correctly represents even the sixth decimal place. It is easily 
remembered by observing that the denominator and numerator writ- 
ten consecutively, thus 113 1 355, present the first three odd numbers 
each written twice. 

More recently, the value has been found to a very great number 
of decimals, by the aid of series demonstrated by the Differential 
Calculus. Clausen and Dase of Germany (about A. D. 1846), com- 
puting independently of each other, carried out the value to 200 
decimal places, and their results agreed to the last figure. The 
mutual verification thus obtained stamps their results as thus far 
the best established value to the 200th place. (See Schxjmacheb's 
Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 589.) Other computers have car- 
ried the value to over 500 places, but it does not appear that their 
r^ults have been verified. 

The value to fifteen decimal places is 

TT = 3.141592653589793. 

For the greater number of practical applications, the value n == 3.1416 
is sufficiently accurate. 



MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF PLANE FIGURES. 

49. Definition, Among quantities of the same kind, that which ls 
greatest is called a maximum ; that which is least, a minimum. 

Thus, the diameter of a circle is a maximum among all straight 
lines joining two points of the circumference; the perpendicular is a 
minimum among all the lines drawn from a given point to a given 
straight line. 
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An enclosed figure is said to be a maximum or a minimum, when 
its area is a maximum or a minimum. 

50. Definition, Any two figures are called isoperimetric when 
their perimeters are equal. 



PKOPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

51. Of all triangles having the same base and equal areas, (hat which 
is isosceles has the minimum perimeter. 

Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, and A'BC 
any other triangle having the same base and an yy 

equal area ; then, AB + AC<A'B + A' C, ^ y^4^ 

For, the altitudes of the triangles must be yy^ nN 

equal (IV. 15), and their vertices A and A' lie ^ 

in the same straight line MN^ parallel to BC. 
Draw CND perpendicular to 3fN, meeting BA produced in D ; join 
A'D. Since the angle NAC = ACB = ABC = DAN, the right 
triangles A CN, ADN, are equal ; therefore, AN is perpendicular to 
CD at its middle point N, and we have AD = AQ A'D = A! C. 
But BD < A'B + A'D; that is, AB + AC < A'B + A'C 

52. Corollary, Of all triangles having the same area, that tohieh is 
equilateral has (he minimum perimeter. For, the triangle having the 
minimum perimeter enclosing a given area must be isosceles which- 
ever side is taken as the base. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

53. Of all triangles having the same hose and equal perimeters, thai 
which is isosceles is ihe maximum. 

Let ABChe&n isosceles triangle, and let A'BC, 
standing on the same base BC, have an equal 
perimeter ; that is, let A'B + A'C=AB + AC; 
then, the area of ABC is greater than the area of 
A'BC, 

For, the vertex A' must fall between BC and the parallel MN 
drawn through A ; since, if it fell upon 3fJV, we should have, as in 
the preceding demonstration, A'B + A'C > AB + AG. and if it 
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fell above MN, the sum A'B -\- A'C would be still greater. There 
fore the altitude of the triangle ABC is greater than that of A'BQ 
and hence also its area is the greater. 

54. Corollary, Of all isoperimetric triangles^ that which is equilai 
eral is the maaimum. For, the maximum triangle having a given 
perimeter must be isosceles whichever side is taken as the base. 

PBOPOSITION XX.— THEOBEM. 

55. Of all triangles formed vrith the same two given sides, thai tn 
which these sides are perpendicular to each other is the maaimum. 

Let ABCf A'BC, be two triangles having the a 
sides A By BC, respectively equal to A^B, BC; 
tnen, if the angle ABC is a right angle, the area 
of the triangle ABC is greater than that of the 
triangle A'BC 

For, taking BC os the common base, the altitude AB of the tn- 
angle ABC is evidently greater than the altitude A'D of the 
triangle A'BC 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

56. Of all isoperim^ric plane figures, the circle is Hie maodmum. 

1st. With a given perimeter, there may be constructed an infinit^^ 
number of figures of different forms and various areas. The area^ 
may be made as small as we please (IV. 35), but obviously cannot— - 
be increased indefinitely. Therefore, among all the figures of the^ 
same perimeter there must be one maximum figure, or several maxi- - 
mum figures of different forms and equal areas. 

2d. Every closed figure of given perimeter containing a maximuiii 
area must necessarily be convex, that is, such that any straight lii c 
joining two points of the perimeter lies wholly within the figure. 

Let ACBNA be a non-convex figure, the 
straight line AB, joining two of the points in its y^ v^ 

perimeter, lying without the figure ; then, if the / 
re-entrant portion ACB be revolved about the W 
line AB into the position ACB, the figure \ 
ACBNA has the same perimeter as the first 
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figure, but a greater area. Therefore, the non-couvex figure cannot 
be a maximum among figures of equal perimeters. 

3d. Now let A CBFA be a maximum figure formed with a given 
perimeter; then we say that, taking any 
point A in its perimeter and drawing AB ^^-^-vI^^e' 

BO as to divide the perimeter into two equal /y^ / \^ ^ 

parts, this line also divides the area of the / /^' / ^^A^ 
figure into two equal parts. For, if the I \ /^^"""^'^^ 

area of one of the parts, as AFB^ were Jf^" ■" 

greater than that of the other part, ACB, q — 

then, if the part AFB were revolved upon 

the line AB into the position AF'Bj the area of the figure AF'BFA 

would be greater than that of the figure A CBFA, and yet would 

have the same perimeter; thus the figure A CBFA would not be a 

maximum. 

Hence also it appears that, A CBFA being a maximum figure, 
AF'BFA is also one of the maximum figures, for it has the same 
perimeter and area as the former figure. This latter figure is sym- 
metrical with respect to the line AB, since by the nature of the revo- 
lution about AB, every line FF' perpendicular to AB, and termi- 
nated by the perimeter, is bisected by AB (J. 140). Hence F and F 
being any two symmetrical points in the perimeter of this figure, the 
triangles AFB and AF'B are equal. 

Now the angles AFB and AF'B must be right angles ; for if they 
were not right angles the areas of the triangles AFB and AF'B 
could be increased without varying the lengths of the chords AF, 
FB, AF', F'B (55), and then (the segments AQF, FEB, AO'F', 
F'E'B, still standing on these chords), the whole figure would have 
its area increased without changing the length of its perimeter ; con- 
sequently the figure AF'BFA would not be a maximum. There- 
fore, the angles J^and F' are right angles. But i^is any point in the 
curve JlFB\ therefore, this curve is a semi-circumference (II. 59, 97). 

Hence, if a figure A CBFA of a given perimeter is a maximum, 
its half AFB, formed by drawing AB from any arbitrarily chosen 
point A in the perimeter, is a semicircle. Therefore the whole figure 
is a circle.^ 

* This demonstration is due to Steiner, OreU^s Journal fur die reine und 
wngemindU Mathematik, vol. 24. (Berlin, 1842.) 
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PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

57. Oj aU plane figures containing the same area, the circle has tkt 
minimum perimeter. 

Let (7 be a circle, and A any 
other figure having the same area 
B8 C; then, the perimeter of C is 
less than that of A. 

For, let jB be a circle having 
the same perimeter as the figure 
A ; then, by the preceding theo- 
rems A <^ Bf OT C <, B, Now, of 
two circles, that which has the less 
area has the less perimeter ; there- 
fore, the perimeter of C is less than that of B, or less than that of A. 




PROPOSITION XXni.— THEOREM. 

58. Of all the polygons constructed with the same given sides, thai is 
the m>aaimum which can be inscribed in a circle. 

Let P be a polygon constructed with the sides a, 6, c, d, c, and 
inscribed in a circle S, and let P' 
be any other polygon constructed 
with the same sides and not inscrip- 
tible in a circle; then, P"^ P\ 

For, upon the sides a, b, c, etc., 
of the polygon P' construct cir- 
cular segments equal to those stand- 
ing on the corresponding sides of P. The whole figure 8' thus 
formed has the same perimeter as the circle S; therefore, area of 
8 > area of 8^ (56) ; subtracting the circular segments from both, 
we have P > P'. 
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PROPOSITION XXIV.— PROBLEM. 

59. Oj all isoperimetric polygons having the same number of sides^ 
the regtUar polygon is the maximum, 

Ist The maximum polygon P, of all the isope- 
rimetric polygons of the same number of sides must 
have its sides equal ; for if two of its sides, as AB\ 
B'Cf were unequal, we could, by (53), substitute for 
the triangle AB'C the isosceles triangle ABC 
haying the same perimeter as J.JS'Cand a greater 
area, and thus the area of the whole polygon could be increased with- 
out changing the length of its perimeter or the number of its sides. 

2d. The maximum polygon constructed with the same number of 
equal sides must, by (58), be inscriptible in a circle ; therefore ii 
must be a regular polygon. 




PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

60. Of cUl polygons having the same number of sides and the sam^ 
area, the regular polygon has the minimum perimeter. 

Let Pbe a regular polygon, and M 
any irregular polygon having the 
same number of sides and the same 
area as P; then, the perimeter of Pis 
less than that of M, 

For, let JV be a regular polygon 
having the same perimeter and the 
same number of sides as M\ then, by 
(59), M<N,orP<K But of two 
regular polygons having the same 
number of sides, that which has the 

less area has the less perimeter ; therefore the perimeter of P is les8 
than that of JV, or less than that of M, 
15 
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PROPOSITION XXVI —THEOREM. 

61. ijr a regular polygon he constructed with a given perimeter, it* 
area will be the greater, the greater the number of its sides. 

Let P be the regular polygon of three 
sides, and Q the regular polygon of four 
sides, constructed with the same given 
perimeter. In any side AB of P take 
any arbitrary point D ; the polygon P 
may be regarded as an irregular poly- 
gon of four sides, in which the sides AD, DB, make an angle with 
each other equal to two right angles (I. 16); then, the irregular 
polygon P of four sides is less than the regular isoperimetric polygon 
Q of four sides (59). In the same manner it follows that Q is less 
than the regular isoperimetric polygon of five sides, and so on. 





PROPOSITION XXVII.— THEOREM. 

62. IJ a regular polygon he constructed with a given area, its perim- 
eter vnU be the less, the greater the number of its sides. 

Let P and Q be regular polygons 
haying the same area, and let Q have 
the greater number of sides; then, the 
perimeter of P will be greater than that 
ofQ. 

For, let P be a regular polygon having 
the same perimeter as Q and the same 
number of sides as P; then, by (61), 
§ > P, or P > P ; therefore the perimeter of P is greater than 
^hat of P, or greater than that of Q. 






GEOMETRY OF SPACE. 



BOOK VI. 

THE PLANE, POLYEDRAL ANGLES. 

1. Definition. A plane has already been defined as a surface such 
that tho straight line joining any two points in it lies wholly in the 
surface. 

Thus, the surface MN is a plane, if, A and B 
being any two points in it, the straight line AB ' ^ ^ 




■i y 

lies wholly in the surface. 

The plane is understood to be indefinite in 
extent, so that, however far the straight line is produced, all it& 
points lie in the plane. * But to represent a plane in a diagram, we 
are obliged to take a limited portion of it, and we usually represent 
it by a parallelogram supposed to lie in the plane. 



DETERMINATION OF A PLANE. 

PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

2. Through any given straight line an infinite number of planes may 
be passed. 

Let AB be a given straight line. A 
straight line may be drawn in any plane, 




and the position of that plane may be , 

changed until the line drawn in it is 

brought into coincidence with AB, We shall then have one plane 
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passed through AB ; and this plane may be turned upon AB as an 
axis and made to occupy an infinite number of positions. 

3. Sckolium, Hence, a plane subjected to the single condition that 
it shall pass through a given straight line, is not fixed, or deter- 
minate, in position. But it will become determinate if it is required 
to pass through an additional point, or line, as shown in the next 
proposition. 

A plane is said to be determined by given lines, or points, when it 
is the only plane which contains such lines or points. 



PROPOSITION II.— THEOEEM. 

4. A plane is determined, 1st, hy a straight line and a point vntkovi 
(hat line ; 2d, by two inJtersecting straight lines ; 3d, hy three points rwi 
in the same straight line ; 4th, hy two parallel straight lines, 

1st A plane MN being passed through a given straight line AB, and 
then turned upon this line as an axis until it 
contains a given point G not in the line AB, 
is evidently determined; for, if it is then 
turned in either direction about AB, it will 
cease to contain the point C The plane is 
therefore determined by the given straight 
line and the point without it. 

2d. If two intersecting straight lines AB, A C, are given, a plane 
passed through AB and any point C (other than the point A) of AC, 
contains the two straight lines, and is determined by these lines. 

3d. If three points are given, A, B, C, not in the same straight 
line, any two of them may be joined by a straight line, and then the 
plane passed through this line and the third point, contains the three 
points, and is thus determined by them. 

4th. Two parallel lines, AB, CD, are by -^ '* 

definition (I. 42) necessarily in the same 
plane, and there is but one plane containing ^ % ^ 

them, since a plane passed through one of 
them, AB, and any point E of the other, is determined in position. 

6. Corollary. The intersection of two planes is a straight line. 
For, the intersection cannot contain three points not in the same 
straight line, since only one plane can contain three such points. 
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PERPENDICULAES AND OBLIQUE LINES TO PLANES. 

6. D^inilvm, A straight line is perpendicular to a plane when it 
Ls perpendicular to every straight line drawn in the plane through 
Its footf that is, through the point in which it meets the plane. 

In the same case, the plane is said to be perpendicular to the line. 




PROPOSITION ni.— THEOREM. 

7. From a given point ivUhoiU a plane, one perpendicular to the plane 
can be drai/oUy and hut one. 

Let A be the given point, and MN the plane. 

If any straight line, as AB, is drawn from A 
to a point B of the plane, and the point B is 
then supposed to move in the plane, the length 
of AB will vary. Thus, if B move along a 
straight line BB' in the plane, the distance AB 
will vary according to the distance of B from 
the foot C of the perpendicular AC let fall from A upon jBjB'. 
Now, of all the lines drawn from A to points in the plane, there 
must be one minimumy or shortest line. There cannot be two equal 
shortest lines ; for if AB and AB' are two equal straight lines from 
A to the plane, each is greater than the perpendicular A C let &11 
from A upon BB' ; hence they are not minimum lines. There is 
therefore one, and but one, minimum line from A to the plane. Let 
AP be that minimum line ; then, AP is perpendicular to any straight 
line EF drawn in tlie plane through its foot P. For, in the plane of 
the lines AP and EF, AP is the shortest line that can be drawn 
from A to any point in EF, since it is the shortest line that can be 
drawn fix)m A to any point in the plane MN\ therefore, AP is per- 
pendicular to EF (I. 28). Thus AP is perpendicular to any, that is, 
to every, straight line drawn in the plane through its foot, and is 
therefore perpendicular to the plane. Moreover, by the nature of 
the proof just given, AP is the only perpendicular that can be drawn 
from A to the plane MN. 

8. Corollary, At a given point P in a plane MN, a perpendicular 
be erected to the plane, and but one. 

16 • 
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For, let ifiV' be any other plane, A ' any point without it, and 
A'P' the perpendicular from A' to 
this plane. Suppose the plane M'N' 
to be applied to the plane MN with 
the point P' upon P, and let AP be 
the position then occupied by the 
perpendicular J. 'P'. We then have 
one perpendicular, AP, to the plane 

MN^ erected at P. There can be no other : for let PB be any other 
straight line drawn through P; let the plane determined by the two 
lines PAj PB, intersect the plane MN in the line PC; then, since 
APC is a right angle, BPC is not a right angle, and therefore BP is 
not perpendicular to the plane. 

9. Scholium. By the distance of a point from a plane is meant the 
shortest distance; hence it is the perpendicular distance from the 
point to the plane. 



PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 



10. Oblique lines dratonfrom a point to a plane, at equal distances 
from the perpendicular^ are equal; and of two oblique lines unequally 
distant from Uie perpendicular the more remote is the greater. 

1st. Let AB, ACh^ oblique lines from 
the point A to the plane MN, meeting the 
plane at the equal distances PB, PC, from 
the foot of the perpendicular AP', then, 
AB = AC. For, the right triangles APB, 
APC, are equal (I. 76). 

2d. Let AD meet the plane at a dis- 
tance, PD, from P, greater than PC\ then, 
AD> AC. For, upon PD take PB = 
PC, and join AB\ then AD> AB (1. 35); 
but AB=^AC\ therefore, AD>AC 

11. Corollary I. Conversely, equal oblique lines from a point to a 
plane meet the plane at equal distances from the perpendicular; and 
of two unequal oblique lines, the greater meets the plane at the 
greater distance from the perpendicular. 
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12. Corollary II. Equal straight lines from a point to a plane meet 
the plane in the circumference of a circle whose centre is the foot of 
the perpendicular from the point to the plane. Hence we derive a 
method of drawing a perpendicular from a given point A to & given 
plane MN: find any three points, B, C, E, in the plane, equidistant 
firom -4, and find the centre F of the circle passing through these 
points; the straight line AP will be the required perpendicular. 




PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

IS, If a straight line is perpendicular to each of two straight lines ai 
their point of intersection^ it is perpendicular to the plane of those lines. 

Liet AP be perpendicular to PB and PC, 
at their intersection P; then, AP is perpen- 
dicular to the plane MN which contains those 
lines. 

For, let PD be any other straight line 
drawn through P in the plane MN, Draw 
any straight line BDC intersecting PP, PC 
PD, in P, C, 2); produce AP to A' making 
PA' ^^ PAy and join A and A' to each of 
the points P, C, D. 

Since BP is perpendicular to AA', at its 
middle point, we have BA = BA ', and for a like reason CA = CA ' ; 
therefore, the triangles ABC, A'BC, are equal (I. 80). If, then, 
the triangle AJBC is turned about its base PC until its plane coin- 
cides with that of the triangle A'BC, the vertex A will fall upon A'; 
and as the point D remains fixed, the line AD will coincide with 
A 'D ; therefore, D and P are each equally distant from the extremi- 
ties of AA ', and DP is perpendicular to AA ' or AP (1. 41). Hence 
AP is perpendicular to any line PD, that is, to every line, passing 
through its foot in the plane MN, and is consequently perpendicular 
to the plane. 

14. Corollary I. At a given point P of a straight line AP, a plane 
can be passed perpendicular to that line, and but one. For, two per- 
pendiculars, PB, PC, being drawn to AP in any two different planes 
APB, APC, passed through AP, the plane of the lines PB, PC, will 
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be perpendicular to the line AP, Moreover, no other plane passed 
through P can be perpendicular to AF; for, any other plane not con- 
taining the point C would cut the oblique line AC in a point C 
different from C, and we should have the angle APC different fronr 
APC^ and therefore not a right angle. 

16. Corollary 11. All the perpendiculars 
PBy PC, PD, etc., drawn to a line AP at the 
same point, lie in one plane perpendicular to 
AP. Hence, if an indefinite straight line 
PQ, perpendicular to AP, be made to revolve, 
always remaining perpendicular to AP, it is 
said to generate the plane MN perpendicular 

to ^P; for the line PQ passes successively, during its revelation, 
through every point of this plane. 

16. CoroUury III. Through any point C without a given straight 
line AP, a plane can be passed perpendicular to -4P, and but one. 
For, in the plane determined by the line AP and the point C, the 
perpendicular CP can be drawn to AP, and then the plane generated 
by the revolution of PC about ^Pas an axis will, by the preceding 
corollary, be perpendicular to AP; and it is evident that there can 
be but one such perpendicular plane. 




PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

17. IJ from the foot of a perpendicular to a plane a ttraighl line is 
draton at right angles to any line of the plane, and its intersection toUh 
that line is joined to any point of the perpendicular, this last Une will 
be perpendicular to the line of tlie plane. 

Let AP be perpendicular to the plane 
MN; from its foot P let PB be drawn at 
right angles to any line BC of the plane; 
then, A being any point in AP, the straight 
line ^4 D is perpendicular to BC. 

For, lay off* DB = DC, and join PB, PC, 
AB, AC. Since DB = DC, we have 
PB = PC (I. 30>, and hence AB = AC 

(10"^. Therefore, A and D being each equally distant firom B and 
C the line AD is perj>endioular to BC (I. 41). 
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PARALLEL STRAIGHT LINES AND PLANES. 

18 DefifiUians. A straight line is parallel to a plane when it can- 
not meet the plane though both be indefinitely produced. 

In the same case, the plane is said to be parallel to the line. 

Two planes are paraMel when they do not meet, both being indefi- 
nite in extent. 

PROPOSITION Vn.— THEOREM. 

19. If two straight lines are parallel, every plane passed through one 
of them and not coincident with the plane of the parallels is parallel 
to the other. 

Let AB and CD be parallel lines, and 
MN any plane passed through CD; 
then, the line AB and thq plane MN are 
parallel. 

For, the parallels AB, CD, are in the 
same plane, ACDB, which intersects the plane MN in the line CD; 
and if AB could meet the plane MN, it could meet it only in some 
point of CD; but AB cannot meet CD, since it is parallel to it ; there- 
fore AB cannot meet the plane MN, 

20. Corollary I. Through any given straight line HK, a plane can 
he passed paraMel to any other given straight line AB, 

For, in the plane determined by AB and any 
point H of HK, let HL be drawn parallel to 
AB ; then, the plane MN, determined by HK 
and HL, is parallel to AB. 

'21, Corollary II. Through any given point 0, a plane can be parsed 
parallel to any two given straight lines AB, CD, in space. 

For, in the plane determined by the 

given point and the line AB let aOh be 

drawn through parallel to AB ; and in 

the plane determined by the point and 

the line CD, let cOd be drawn through 

parallel to CD ; then, the plane determined 

by the lines ab and cd is parallel to each 

of the lines AB and CD. 

15** M 
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PEOPOSmON VIII.— THEOREM. 




22. i/T a straight line and a plane are paraUel, tJie interMcHotis of 
the plane toith planes passed through the line are parallel to thai line 
and to each other. 

Let the line AB be parallel to the plane 
MN, and let CD, EF, etc., be the intersec- 
tions of MN with planes passed through 
AB; then, these intersections are parallel 
to AB and to each other. 

For, the line AB cannot meet CD, since 
it cannot meet the plane in which CD lies ; and since these lines are 
in the same plane, AD, and cannot meet, they are parallel. For the 
same reason, EF, GH, are parallel to AB. 

Moreover, no two of these intersections, as CD, EF, can meet ; for 
if they met, their point of meeting and the line AB would be at 
once in two different planes, AD and AF, which is impossible (4). 

23. Corollary. If a straight line AB is paraMel to a plane MN, a 
parallel CD to the line AB, dravm through any point C of the plane, 
lies in the plane. 

For, the plane passed through the line AB and the point G inter- 
sects the plane MN in a parallel to AB, which must coincide with 
CD, since there cannot be two parallels to AB drawn through the 
same point C. 



PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

24. Planes perpendicular to the same straight line are parallel U 
each other. 



The planes MN, PQ, perpendicular to the same 
straight line AB, cannot meet ; for, if they met, we 
should have through a point of their intersection 
two planes perpendicular to the same straight line, 
which is impossible (16) ; therefore these planes are 
parallel. 



M 
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PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 



25. The intersections ofttoo parallel planes with any third plane are 
parallel. 

Liet MN and PQ be parallel planes, and 
AJD any plane intersecting them in the 
lines AB and CD ; then, AB and CD are 
parallel. 

For, the lines AB and CD cannot meet, 
since the planes in which they are situ- 
ated cannot meet, and they are lines in 
the same plane AD; therefore they are 
parallel. 

26. Corollary. Parallel lines A C, BDy intercepted between parallel 
planes MN, PQ, are equal. For, the plane of the parallels A C, -BD, 
intersects the parallel planes MN, PQ, in the parallel lines AB, CD; 
therefore, the figure ABDCis a parallelogram, and AC= BD. 




PROPOSITION XL— THEOREM. 



27. A straight line perpendicular to one of two parallel planes is 
perpendicular to the other. 

Let MN and PQ be parallel planes, and let the ^ 
straight line AB be perpendicular to PQ ; then, 
it will also be perpendicular to MN. 

For, through A draw any straight line AC \n 
the plane MN, pass a plane through AB and A C, 
and let BD be the intersection of this plane with 

PQ, Then AC and BD are parallel (25); but '^ \ 

AB is perpendicular to BD (6), and consequently 

also to -iC; therefore AB, being perpendicular to any line AC 

which it meets in the plane MN, is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

28. OoroUary. Through any given point A, one pUvr^e can he passed 
parallel to a given plane PQ, and hub one. For, tr^m A a perpen- 
dicular AiB can be drawn to the plane PQ (7), and then through A 



B 
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a plane MN can be passed perpendicular to AB (14) ; the plane MS 
is parallel to PQ (24). 

No other plane can be passed through A parallel to PQ\ for every 
plane parallel to PQ must be perpendicular to the line AB (27), and 
there can be but one plane perpendicular to AB passed through the 
name point A (14). 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

29. The locus of all the straight lines dravm through a given poirU 
parallel to a given plane, is a plane passed through the point parallel to 
ih^ given plane. 

Let A be the given point, and PQ the given 
plane ; then, every straight line AB, drawn through 
A parallel to the plane PQ, lies in the plane MN 
passed through A parallel to PQ, 

For, pass any plane through AB, iutersecting the 
plane PQ in a straight line CD ; then AB is paral- 
lel to CD (22). But CD is parallel to the plane 
MN, since it is in the parallel plane PQ and can- 
not meet MN; therefore, the line AB drawn through the point A 
parallel to CD lies in the plane MN (23). 

30. Scliolium, In the geometry of space, the term locus has the 
ejame general signification as in plane geometry (I. 40) ; only it is not 
limited to lines, but may, as in this proposition, be extended to a 
surface. In the present case, the locus is the assemblage of cUl the 
points of all Hie lines which satisfy the two conditions of passing 
through a given point and being parallel to a given plane. 

31. Corollary. Since two straight lines are sufficient to determine 
a plane (4), if two intersecting straight lines are each parallel to a 
given plane, the plane of these lines is parallel to the given plane. 




PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 



32. Jf two angles, not in the same plane, have their sides respectively 
parallel and lying in the same direction, they are equal and their 
planes are parallel. 
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Let^^C, £'^ '6", be two angles lying in the * 
planes MN, M'N'; and let AM, A C, be parallel 
respectively to A'B', AC, and in the same 
directiona.* 

iBt. The angles -SJ (7 and fi'J' Care equal. 
For, through the parallels AB, j1'£', pass a 
plane AB', and through the parallels AC 
A'C, pasB a plane AC, intereecting the 
first in the line AA'. Let BC be any plane 
parallel to AA', intersecting the planes AB', AC, in the lines BB', 
CC, and the planes MN, M'N', in the lines BC, B'C, respectively. 
Since AA' is parallel to the plane BC, the intersections BB', CC, 
are parallel to AA ' and to each other (22) ; hence, the quadrilaterals 
AB' and AC are parallelograms, and we have AB = A'B', AC^=^ 
A'C, And BB' = AA'= CC. Therefore. £5' and CC" are equal 
and parallel, and the quadrilateral BC ia a parallelogram, and we 
have BC—B'C. The triangles ABC, X'^'C, therefore, have 
their three sides equal each to each, and consequently the angles 
B^Cand B'A'C are equal. 

2d. The planes of these angles are parallel. For, each of the 
lines AB, AC, being parallel to a line of the plane M'N', is parallel 
to that plane, therefore the plane ifiV of these lines is parallel to the 
plane M'N' (31). 

PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

33, ^ one of tvm parallel lines is perpendicular to a plane. Hie other 
i$ also perpendicular to that plane. 

Let AB, A'B', be parallel lines, and let 
AB he perpendicular to the plane MN; then, 
A'B' is also perpendicular to MN. 

For, let A and A' be the intersections of 
these lines with the plane ; through A' draw 
any line A'C in the plane MN, and through 
A draw .dC parallel to A'C and in the same direction. The angles 

■ Two parallels AB, A'B', lie in the name direction when thej lie on the bsdm 
ilde of the line jl^' joining their «Tigai» A and A'. Compare note (I. 60], 
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BACy B'A:C\ are equal (32) ; but jB^C is a right angle, since BA 
is perpendicular to the plane; hence, B'A'C is a right angle; that 
is, B'A' is perpendicular to any line AC drawn through its foot in 
the plane MN^ and is consequently perpendicular to the plane. 

34. Corollary I. Two straight lines AB, A^B\ perpendicular to the 
same plane MN, are parallel to each other. For, if through any point 
of A'B^ a parallel to AB is drawn, it will be perpendicular to the 
plane MN, since AB is perpendicular to that plane ; but through the 
same point there cannot be two perpendiculars to the plane ; there- 
fore, the parallel drawn to AB coincides with A'B'. 

35. Corollary II. J^ two straight lines A and B 
are parallel to a third C, they are parallel to each 
other. For, let MN be a plane perpendicular to 
C; then (33), A and B are each perpendicular to 
this plane and are parallel to each other (34). 

36. Corollary III. Two parallel planes are everywhere equally dis- 
tant. All perpendiculars to one of two parallel planes are also per- 
pendicular to the other (27) ; and since they are parallels (34) inter- 
cepted between parallel planes, they are equal (26). 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

37. IJ two straight lines are intersected by three parallel planes, their 
corresponding segments are proportional. 

Let AB, CD, be intersected by the parallel 
planes MN, PQ, RS, in the points A, E, B, and 
C,F,D', then, 

AE _ CF 
EB ~" FD 

For, draw AD cutting the plane FQ in (z, and 
join EG and FG, The plane of the lines AB, 
AD, cuts the parallel planes PQ and ES in the 
lines EG and BD ; therefore, EG and BD are parallel (25), and wf 
have (III. 15), 

AE_AO 

EB~^ OD 
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The plane of the lines DA and DC cuts the parallel planes itfZVand 
PQ in the lines AC and 0F\ therefore, AC and OF are parallel, 
and we have 

AO^CF 

OD "" FD 

Comparing these two proportions, we obtain 

AE ^ CF 
EB~ FD 



DIEDEAL ANGLES.— ANGLE OF A LINE AND PLANE, ETC. 

38. Definition, When two planes meet and are terminated by their 
common intersection, they form a diedral angle. 

Thus, the planes AE, AF^ meeting in AB, and ter- 
minated by AB^ form a diedral angle. 

The planes AEy AF, are called the faces, and the 
line AB the edge, of the diedral angle. 

JS 

A diedral angle may be named by four letters, one 
in each face and two on its edge, the two on the edge being written 
between the other two ; thus, the angle in the figure may be named 
DABC. 

When there is but one diedral angle formed at the same edge, it 
may be named by two letters on its edge ; thus, in the preceding 
figure, the diedral angle DABC may be named the diedral angle 
AB. 

39. Definition. The angle CAD formed by two straight lines A C, 
AD, drawn, one in each face of the diedral angle, perpendicular to 
its edge AB at the same point, is called the plane angle of the diedral 
angle. 

The plane angle thus formed is the same at whatever point of the 
edge of the diedral angle it is constructed. Thus, if at -B, we draw 
BE and BF in the two faces respectively, and perpendicular to AB, 
the angle EBF is equal to the angle CAD, since the sides of these 
angles are parallel each to each (32). 

It is to be observed that the plane of the plane angle CAD la 
perpendicular to the edge AB (13) ; and conversely, a plane perpen- 
dicular to the edge of a diedral angle cuts its faces in lines which 
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are perpendicular to the edge and therefore form the plane angle oi 
the diedral angle. 

40. A diedral angle DABG may be conceived to be genercUed b^ 
a plane, at first coincident with a fixed plane AE, revolving upon 
the line AB as an axis until it comes into the position AF. In this 
revolution, a straight line CA, perpendicular to AB, generates the 
plane angle CAD. 

41. Definition, Two diedral angles are equal when they can be 
placed so that their faces shall coincide. 

Thus, the diedral angles CABD, 
C'A'B'D', are equal,Mf, when the edge 
A'B' is applied to the edge AB and 
the face A'F' to the face AF, the face 
A'E' also coincides with the face AE, 

Since the faces continue to coincide 
when produced indefinitely, it is apparent that the magnitude of the 
diedral angle does not depend upon the extent of its faces, but only 
upon their relative position. 

Two diedral angles are evidently equal when their plane angles 
are equal. 

42. Definition, Two diedral angles CABD, DABE, 
which have a common edge AB and a common plane 
BD between them, are called adjacent. 

Two diedral angles are added together by placing 
them adjacent to each other. Thus, the diedral angle 
CABE is the sum of the two diedral angles CABD 
and DABE. 

43. Definition, When a plane CAB meets 
another MN, forming two equal adjacent die- 
dral angles, CABM and CABN, each of these 
angles is called a right diedral angle, and the 
plane CAB is perpendicular to the plane Jl/iV. 

It is evident that in this case the. plane 
angles CDE, CDF, of the two equal diedral 
angles, are right angles. 

Through any straight line AB in a plane MN, a plane CAB can 
be passed perpendicular to the plane MN. The proof is similar to 
that of the corresponding proposition in plane geometry (1. 9). 
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PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

44. ZW diedral angles are in the mme ratio as their plane anfflei. 
Let CiBD and Giy^if be two die- 

deal angles; and let CAD and GEH 
be their plane angles. 

Suppose the place angles liave a 
oonimon measure, contained, for exam- 
ple, 5 times in CAD and 3 times in 
OKH; the ratio of these angles is 
then 6 : 3. Let straight lines be drawn 
from the vertices of these angles, dividing the angle DA C into 5 
equal parte, and the angle HEG into 3 equal parte, each equal to 
the common measure ; let planes be passed through the edge AB and 
the several lines of division of the plane angle CAD, and also planes 
through the edge EF and the several lines of division of the plane 
angle GEH. The given diedral angles are thus divided into partial 
diedral angles which are all equal to each otiier since their plane 
angles are equal. The diedral angle CABD contains 5 of these 
partial angles, and the diedral angle GEFH contains 3 of them ; 
therefore, the ^ven diedral angles are also in the ratio 5:3; tiiat is, 
they are in the same ratio aa their plane angles. 

The proof is extended to the case in vhich the given plane angles 
are incommensurable, by the method exemplified tu (II. 51). 

45. Garoliary I. Since the diedral angle is proportional to its plane 
angle (that is, varies proportionally with it), the plane angle is taken 
aa the measure of the diedral angle, just as an arc is taken as the mea- 
sure of a plane angle. Thus, a diedral angle will 
45" if its plane angle is expressed by 45°, etc. 

46. CoroUary II. The sum of turn adjacent die- 
drat angles, formed by one plane meeiing anoVier, 
u equal to two right diedral angles. For, the sum 
of the plane angles which measure them is equal 
to two right angles. 

In a similar manner, a number of properties of 
diedral angles can be proved, which are analo- 
gous to propositions relatiug to plane angles. 
The student can establish the following : 
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Opposize or vertical diedrcU angles are equal; as CABN and 
DABMj in the preceding figure. 



When a plane intersects two parallel planes, 
the aUemate diedral angles are equals and the 
corresponding diedral angles are equal; (the 
terms aUemate and corresponding having sig- 
Dificatious similar to those given in plane 
geometry.) 




Two diedral angles which have their faces respectively parallel, w 
{if their edges are parallel) respectively perpendicular to ea/sh other, an 
either equal or supplementary. 




PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

47. If a straight line is perpendicular to a plane, every plane passed 
through the line is also perpendicular to thai plane. 

Let AB be perpendicular to the plane MN; 
then, any plane PQ, passed through AB, is also 
perpendicular to MN, 

For, at B draw BC, in the plane MN, perpen- 
dicular to the intersection B Q. Since AB is per- 
pendicular to the plane MN, it is perpendicular to 
BQ and BC; therefore, the angle ABC is the 
plane angle of the diedral angle formed by the planes PQ and MN^ 
and since the angle ABC is a right angle, the planes are perpendicu- 
lar to each other. 

48. Corollary. If AG, BO and CO, are 
three straight lines perpendicular to each 
other at a common point 0, each is per- 
pendicular to the plane of the other two, 
and the three planes are perpendicular to 
each other. 
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PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

49. Ij two planes are perpendicular to each other y a straight line 
drawn in one oj theniy perpendicular to their intersection, is perpendieu- 
lar to the oilier. 

Let the planes PQ and MN be perpendicular to each other ; and 
at any point B of their intersection BQ, let BA 
be drawn, in the plane PQ, perpendicular to BQ; 
then, BA is perpendicular to the plane MN, 

For, drawing BCyVa. the plane MN, perpendicu- 
lar to J5Q, the angle ABC is a right angle, since it 
is the plane angle of the right diedral angle formed 
by the two planes ; therefore, ABy perpendicular to 
the two straight lines BQ, BC, is perpendicular to their plane 
MN(1S), 

50. Corollary I. If two planes, PQ and MN, are perpendicular to 
each other, a straight line BA drawn through any point B of their 
intersection perpendicular to one of the planes MN, will lie in the 
other plane PQ (8). 

51. Corollary II. If two planes, PQ and MN, are perpendicular 
to each other, a straight line drawn from any point A of PQ, per- 
pendicular to MN, lies in the plane PQ (7). 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

52. Through any given straight line, a plane can be passed perpen- 
dicular to any given plane. 

Let AB be the given straight line and MN the 
given plane. From any point A of AB let AC 
be drawn perpendicular to MN, and through AB 
and AC pass a plane AD, This plane is perpen- 
dicular to MN (47). j^ 

Moreover, since, by (51), any plane passed 
through AB perpendicular to MN must contain the perpendicular 
A C, the plane AD is the only plane perpendicular to MN that can 
be passed through AB, unless AB is itself perpendicular to MN, in 
which case an infinite number of planes can be passed through it 
perpendicular to MN (47). 
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PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

63. IJ two inlersecHng planes an each perpendicular to a third ptmu^ 
their iniergeetion it alio perpendicular U> tiud plane. 

Let the pkuea PQ, RS, intersecting in the 
line AB, be peq)endicular to the plane MN; 
then, AB is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

For, if from any point A of AB, a perpen- 
dicular be drawn to MN, this perpendicular 
will lie in each of the planes PQ and R8 (51), 
and must therefore be their intersection AB. 

54. Scholium. This proposition may be otherwise stated aa followi: 
IJ a plane {MN) is perpendkular to each of two intersecting plana 
(jPQ and RS), U is perpendicular to the intersection (,AB) of Oum 
planes. 




PHOPOSITIOX XXI.— THEOKEM. 

55. Every point in tlie plane which (meets a diedral angle is equally 
distant from the faces of that angle. 

Let the plane AM bisect the 
diedral angle CABD; let P be 
any point in this plane; P£nud 
PF the perpendiculars from P 
upon the planes ABC and ABD; 
then, PE=PF. 

For, through PE and PF pass 
a plane, intersecting the planes 
ABC and ABD in OE and OF; 
join PO. The plane PEF is per- 
pendicular to each of the planes ABC, ABD{^1), and consequ&uti] 
perpendicular to their intersection AB (54). Therefore the angles 
POE and POP measure the diedral angles MABG and MABD, 
which by hypothesis are equal. Hence the right triangles POEttad 
POfare equal (L 83), and PE = PF. 
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56. De/initiojis. The projection of a point A 
upon a plane MN, is the foot a of the perpen- 
dicular let fall from A upon the plane. 

The projection of a line ABODE. . . , upon a 
plane MN, is the line abode . . . formed by the 
projections of all the points of the line 
ABCDE, . . upon the plane. 
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PROPOSITION XXTI.— THEOREM. 

57. The projection of a straight line upon a plane is a straight line. 
Let AB be the given straight line, and 

MN the given plane. The plane Ab, passed 
through AB perpendicular to the plane MN, 
contains all the perpendiculars let fall from 
points of AB upon MN (50) ; therefore, these 
perpendiculars all meet the plane MN in the 
intersection ab of the perpendicular plane 
with MN The projection of J.^ upon the 
plane MN is, consequently, the straight line ab. 

58. Scholium. The plane Ab is called the projecting plane of the 
straight line AB upon the plane MN 




PROPOSITION XXIII.—THEOREM. 

59. The acute angle which a straight line makes with its own pro- 
jection upon a plane, is the least angle which it makes with any line of 
that plane. 

Let Ba be the projection of the straight line 
BA upon the plane MN, the point B being 
the point of intersection of the line BA with 
the plane; let BC he any other straight line 
drawn through B in the plane ; then, the angle 
ABa is less than the angle ABC. 

For, take BC= Ba, and join AC. In the 
triangles ABa, ABC, we have AB common, and Ba = BC, but 
Aa <C AC, since the perpendicular is less than any oblique line ; 
therefore, the angle ABa is less than the angle ABC (I. 85). 
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60. Definition, The acute angle which a straight line makes with 
its own projection upon a plane is called the inclination of the line U 
the plane, or the angle of the line and plane, 

61. Definition, Two straight lines AB^ 
CD, not in the same plane, are regarded 
as making an angle with each other which 
is equal to the angle between two straight 
lines Ob, Od, drawn through any point 
in space, parallel respectively to the two 
lines and in the same directions. 

Since every straight line has two oppo- 
site directions (I. 4), the angle which one line makes with another 
is either acute or obtuse, according to the directions considered. 
Thus, if Ob is drawn in the direction expressed by AB (that is, on 
the same side of a straight line joining A and 0), and if Od is drawn 
in the direction expressed by CD, then dOb is equal to the angle 
which CD makes with AB ; but if Oa is drawn in the direction ex- 
pressed by BA (which is the opposite of AB), while Od is still in 
the direction of CD, then dOa'is equal to the angle which CD makes 
with BA, 

If MN is any plane parallel to the two lines AB, CD (21), then 
the angle of these lines is the same as the angle of their projections 
ab, cd, upon this plane. 

62. From the preceding definition, it follows that when a straight 
line is perpendicvlar to a plane, it is perpendicular to all the lines of the 
plane, whether the lines pass through its foot or 

not For, let AB be perpendicular to the plane 
MN, and CD any line of the plane. At any 
point B' in CD, let A'B' be drawn perpendicu- 
lar to the plane; then, A'B' being parallel to 
AB, the right angle J.'-B'C is equal to the angle 
of the lines AB and CD, that is, AB is perpen- 
dicular to CD. 
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PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

63. Two straight lines not in the same plane being given: Ist, a 
eommon perpendicular to the two lines can be dravm ; 2d, bvJt one such 
tommon perpendicular can be dravm ; 3d, the common perpendicular is 
the shortest distance between the two lines. 

Let AB and CD be the given straight 
lines. 

1st. Through one of the given lines, 
say AB, pass a plane MNy parallel to 
the other (20) ; let ed be the projection 
of CD upon this plane. Then, cd will 
be parallel to CD (22), and therefore 
not parallel to AB ; hence it will meet 

AB in some point c At c draw cC perpendicular to cd in the pro- 
jecting plane Cd ; then Cc is a common perpendicular to AB and 
CD. 

For, CD and cd being parallel, Cc drawn perpendicular to cd h 
perpendicular to CD. Also, since Cc is the line which projects the 
point C upon the plane MN, it is perpendicular to that plane, and 
therefore perpendicular to AB. 

2d. The line Cc is the only common perpendicular. For, if an- 
other line EFy drawn between AB and CD, could be perpendicular 
to AB and CD, it would be perpendicular also to a line FG drawn 
parallel to CD in the plane MN, and consequently perpendicular to 
the plane MN; but Eff, drawn in the plane Cd, parallel to Cc, is 
perpendicular to the plane MN; hence we should have two perpen- 
diculars from the point E to the plane MN, which is impossible. 

3d. The common perpendicular Cc is the shortest distance between 
AB and CD. For, any other distance EF is greater than the per- 
[>eudicular EH, or than its equal Cc. 

64. Scholium. The preceding construction furnishes also the angle 
between AB and CD, namely, the angle Bed. 
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POLYEDRAL ANGLES. 

65. Definition, When three or more planes meet in a common 
point, they form a polyedral angle. 

Thus, the figure S-ABCD, formed by the 
planes ASB, BSG, CSD, DSA, meeting in the 
common point /S, is a polyedral angle. 

The point S is the vertex of the angle ; the 
intersections of the planes, SA^ SB, etc., are its 
edges; the portions of the planes bounded by 
the edges are its faces; the angles ASB, BSC, etc., formed by thb 
edges, are its face angles. 

A triedral angle is a polyedral angle having but three faces, which 
is the least number of faces that can form a polyedral angle. 

66. Definition. Two polyedral angles are equal when they can be 
applied to each other so as to coincide in all their parts. 

Since two equal polyedral angles coincide however far their edges 
and faces are produced, the magnitude of a polyedral angle does not 
depend upon the extent of its faces ; but in order to represent the 
angle clearly in a diagram we usually pass a plane, as ABCD, cut- 
ting all its faces in straight lines AB, BC, etc. ; and by the face AJSB 
is not meant the triangle ASB, but the indefinite surface included 
between the lines SA and SB indefinitely produced. 

67. Definition. A polyedral angle S-ABCD is convex, when any 
section, ABCD, made by a plane cutting all its faces, is a convex 
polygon (I. 95). 

68. Symmetrical polyedral angles. If we produce the edges AS, 
BS, etc., through the vertex S, 
we obtain another polyedral 
angle S-A'B'C'D', which is 
symmetrical with the first, the 
vertex S being the centre of 
symmetry. 

If we pass a plane A'B'C'D', 
parallel to ABCD, so as to 
make SA' = SA, we shall also 
have SB' = SB, SC = SO, 
etc. ; for we may suppose a third 
paralle] plane passing through 
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S, and tiien AA\ BB\ etc., being divided proportionally by three 
pnrallel planes (37), if any one of them is bisected at /S, the others 
are also bisected at that point. The points A\ B\ etc., are, then, 
symmetrical with A, B, etc., the definition of symmetry in a plane 
(I. 138), being extended to symmetry in space. 

The two symmetrical polyedral angles are equal in all their parts ; 
for their face angles, ASB and A'SB\ BSC and B'SC, are equal, 
each to each, being vertical plane angles ; and the diedral angles at 
the edges SA and SA\ SB and SB', etc., are equal, being vertical 
diedral angles formed by the same planes. But the equal parts are 
arranged in inverse order in the two figures, as will appear more 
plainly, if we turn the polyedral angle 8-A'B' CD' about, until 
the polygon A'B'G'D' is brought into the same plane with ABGD, 
the vertex S remaining fixed ; the polygon A'B'C'D' is then in the 
position abcdy and it is apparent that while in the polyedral angle 
S-ABCD the parts ASB, BSC, etc., succeed each other in the 
order from right to left, their corresponding equal parts aSb, bSc, etc., 
in the polyedral angle S-abcd succeed each other in the order from 
left to right The two figures, therefore, cannot be made to coincide 
by superposition, and are not regarded as equal in the strict sense 
of the definition (I. 75), but are said to be equal by symmetry. 



PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

(59. The sum of any two face angles of a triedral angle is greater 
tlian tJie third. 

The theorem requires proof only when the third angle considered 
IS greater than each of the others. 

Let S-ABC be a triedral angle in which the *^ 

face angle ASC is greater than either ASB or /\\\ 

8SC; then, ASB + BSC > ASC. / Vv\ 

For, in the face ASC draw SD making the aL^ — > -^J^^s,^ 
angle ASD equal to ASB, and through any point ' ";gr' 
D of SD draw any straight line J.Z)C cutting SA 
•ind SC; take SB = SD, and join AB, BC. 

The triangles ASD and ASB are equal, by the construction (I. 76). 
whence AD = AB. Now, in the triangle ABC, we have 
17 N 
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AB + BOAC, 

and subtracting the equals AB and AD, 

BODC; 

therefore, in the triangles BSC and DJSQ we have the angle BSC > 
DSC (I. 85), and adding the equal angles A8B and ASD, we have 
ASB -4- BSC > ASa 




PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

70. The mm of the face angles of any convex polyedral angle is less 
than four right angles. 

Let the polyedral angle S be cut by a plane, 
making the section ABCDE, by hypothesis, a 
convex polygon. From any point within this 
polygon draw OA, OB, DC, CD, OE. 

The sum of the angles of the triangles ASB, 
BSC, etc., which have the common vertex S, is 
equal to the sum of the angles of the same num- 
ber of triangles A OB, BOC, etc., which have the common vertex 
0, But in the triedral angles formed at A, B, C, etc., by the faces 
of the polyedral angle and the plane of the polygon, we have (69) 

SAE + SAB > EAB, 

SBA + SBC > ABC, etc. ; 

hence, taking the sum of all these inequalities, it follows that the 
sum of the angles at the bases of the triangles whose vertex is /S is 
greater than the sum of the angles at the bases of the triangles 
whose vertex is ; therefore, the sum of the angles at /S is less than 
the sum of the angles at 0, that is, less than four right angles. 



PROPOSITION XXVII.— THEOREM. 

71. Two triedral angles are either equal or symmetrical, token the 
three face angles of one are respectively equal to the three face angles of 
the other. 

In the trief'ra. angles S and s, let ASB = asb, A8C= (tse, and 
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B8C = h9c\ then, the diedral angle 8 A is equal to tie diedral 
angle m. 



a 






On the edges of these angles take the six equal distances SA, SB, 
6'Ci «a, «6, «c, and draw AB, BC, AC, ah, he, ac. The isosceles tri- 
angles SAB and aab are equal, having an equal angle included by 
equal sides, hence AB = ah; and for the same reason, BC = he, 
AC = ae; therefore, the triangles J-BC and abe are equal. 

At any point D in SA, draw DE in the face ASB and DF in the 
face ASC, perpendicular to SA ; these lines meet AB and AC, 
respectively, for, the triangles ASB and ASC being isosceles, thf 
angles SAB and SA C are acute ; let E and F be the points of meet- 
ing, and join EF. Now on sa take sd = /SZ>, and repeat the same 
construction in the triedral angle s. 

The triangles ADE and ade are equal, since AB = ad, and the 
angles at A and D are equal to the angles at a and d; hence, 
AE = ae and DE == de. In the same manner, we have AF = of 
and 2>-P = df. Therefore, the triangles AEF and aef are equal 
(I. 76), and we have EF = ef. Finally, the triangles EBF and edf, 
being mutually equilateral, are equal; therefore, the angle EDF, 
which measures the diedral angle SA, is equal to the angle edf, which 
measures the diedral angle sa, and the diedral angles SA and sa are 
equal (41). In the same manner, it may be proved that the diedral 
angles SB and SC are equal to the diedral angles sh and 5c, re- 
spectively. 

So far the demonstration applies to either of the two figures 
denoted in the diagram by »-abc, which are symmetrical with each 
other. If the first of these figures is given, it follows that S and s 
are equal, since they can evidently be applied to each other so as to 
coincide in all their parts (66) ; if the second is given, it follows that 
8 and « are synmetrical (68). 
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P0LYEDR0N8. 

1. Definition. A polyedron is a geometrical solid bounded by 
planes. 

The bounding planes, by their mutual intersections, limit ertch 
other, and determine the faces (which are polygons), the edges, and 
the vertices, of the polyedron. A diagonal of a polyedron is a 
straight line joining any two of its vertices not in the same face. 

The least number of planes that can form a polyedral angle is 
three ; but the space within the angle is indefinite in extent, and it 
requires a fourth plane to enclose a finite portion of space, or to form 
a solid ; hence, the least number of planes that can form a polyedron 
is four. 

2. Definition, A polyedron of four faces is called a tetraedron; 
one of six faces, a hexaedron; one of eight faces, an octaedron; 
one of twelve faces, a dodecaedron ; one of twenty faces, an vcosa- 
edron. 

3. Definition, A polyedron is convex when the section, formed by 
any plane intersecting it, is a convex polygon. 

All the polyedrons treated of in this work will be understood to 
be convex. 

4. Definition, The volume of any polyedron is the numerical 
measure of its magnitude, referred to some other polyedron as 
the unit. The polyedron adopted as the unit is called the unit of 
volume. 

To measure the volume of a polyedron is, then, to find its ratio to 
the unit of volume. 

5. Definition Equivalent solids are those which have equal 

roJumes. 
/p/f 
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PEISMS AND PAEALLEL0PIPED8. 

6. DefiniHom. A prUm is a polyedron two of 
whoee feces are equal polygons lying iu parallel 
planes and haviug their homologous sides parallel, 
the other feces being parallelograms formed by 
the intersections of planes passed through the 
homologous sides of the equal polygons. 

The parallel faces are called the bases of the 
prism; the parallelograms taken together constitute its lateral or 
convex eurfaee; the iotersectious of the lateral feces are its lateral 
edges. 

The altiiude of a prism is the perpendicular distance between the 
planes of its bases. 

A b-tanjru7ar prism is one whose base is a triangle ; a quadrangvi^ 
prism, one whose base is a quadrilateral ; etc. 

7. DefiniHons. A riglit prism is one whose lateral 
edges are perpendicular to the planes of its bases. 

In a right prism, any lateral edge is equal to the 
altitude. 
An oblique prism is one whose lateral edges are ob- 

que to the planes of ito bases. ^^ ^ 

Iq an oblique prism, a lateral edge is greater than the altitude 

8. DefinHAon. A regviar prism is a right prism whose bases are 
f^iular polygons. 



a. D^Uio^^ If a prism, ABCDE-F, is 
intersected by a plane QK, not parallel 
to its base, the portion of the prism in- 
cluded between the base and this plane, 
namely ABCDE-GHIKL, is called a 
bruneaied prixm. 




10. Definilimt. If a plane intersects a prism at right angles to its 
lateral edgee, the section is called a righl section of the prism. 
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11. D^nition. A parcdlelopiped is a prism 
whose bases are pamUelogramB. It is therefore 
a poIyedroD all of whose feces are parallelo- 
grams. 

From this definitjoii aud (VL 32) it is evident 
that any two opposite faces of a pamlleloplped 
are equal parallelograms. 

12. D^nUion. A right parallelopiped is a parollelo- 
piped whose lateral edges are perpendicular to the 
planea of its bases. Hence, by (VI, 6), its lateral 
&cee are rectangles; but its bases may be either 
rhomboids or rectangles. 

A rectangular parallelepiped is a r^ht paral'elopiped 
whose bases are rectangles. Hence it is a parallelopiped all of 
whose faces are rectangles. 

Since the perspectiTe of figures in space distorts the angles, the 
diagram may represent either a right, or a rectangular, paralle)- 




13. DefinUion. A cube is a rectangLilar parallelopiped 
whose six faces are all squares. 



PROPOSITION I.— THEOBEM. 

14. The weUona of a pHtm made by parallel planes are equal 
polygons. 

Let the prism AD' be intersected by the 
parallel planes GK, G'K'; then, the sec- 
tions, QSJKL, O'HTK'L', are equal 
polygons. 

For, the sides of these polygons are paral- 
lel, each to each, as for example, GH and 
Q'H', being the intersections of parallel 
planes with a third plane (VI. 25), and 
they are equal, being parallels included 
between parallels (I, 104) ; hence, also, the 
angles of the polygons are equal, each to 
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each (VI. 32). Therefore, the two sectiona, being botb mutually 
equilateral and mutaally equiangular, are equal. 

15. Corollary. Any section of a prism, made by a plane parallel 
to the base, is equal to the base. 

PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

16. The lateral area of a pritm U equal to tiie prodttet oj the periii • 
eter of a right section oftheprism by a lateral edge. 

Let AD' be a prigm, and QHIKL a right 
section of it ; then, the area of the convex sur- 
face of the prism is equal to the perimeter 
QMIKL multiplied by a lateral edge AA '. 

For, the sidee of the section QHIKL being 
perpendicular to the lateral edges AA', 
BB', etc., are the altitudes of the parallelo- 
grams which form the convex surface of the 
priam, if we take as the bases of these paral- 
lelograms the lateral edges, AA' BB', etc., which are all equal. 
Hence, the area of the sum of these parallelograms is (IV. 10), 
GHX AA' +HIX BB' + etc 
= (65"+ m+ etc.) X AA'. 

17. Corollary. The lateral area of a right prism is equal to thb 
product of the perimeter of its base by its altitude. 

PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

18. The four diagonals of a paralUlopiped biaeel eaeh olAer. 

Let ABCD-Q be a parallelepiped; its four diagonals, AQ, EC, 
BE, DF, bisect each other. 

Through the opposite and parallel edges 
AE, CO, pass a plane which intersects the 
parallel feces ABCD, EFQH, in the parallel 
lines .AC and EG. The figure ACGE is a 
parallelogram, and its diagonals AQ and EC 
bisect each other in the point 0. In the 
same manner it is shown that A Q and BH, 
il and i> J*, bisect each other; therefore, the 
four diagonals bisect each other in the point 0. 
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Id. Sekohum. The point 0, io which the four diagonals intersect, 
Ib called the caitre of the parallelepiped ; and it Is easily proved that 
any straight line drawn through O and terminated hy two opposite 
bees of the parallel opiped is bisected in that poinL 



PKOPOSITION IV.— THEOEEM. 

20. The sum of the tquaret of the four diagonals of a paraUdoptpti 
ia equal io the »um of the squares of iis twelve edges. 

In the parallelogram A CQE we have (III. 64), ■?— _^__s 

. /^^^ 

TQ* + S£' = 2i£' + 21^?", 

and in the parallelogram DBFH, 

BE' + 5F' = 2BF' + 25D'. 

Adding, and observing that BF = AJE, 
and also that in the parallelogram ABCD, 
•LAC' + 25^" = 42B' + 4X0*, we have 

J^ + SE' + SE' + SF' = 4ZE' + \AS^ + 4X0*, 

which proves the theorem. 

21. CffToUary. In a redangvlar paraUehpiped, the four diagonals 
are equal to each other; and the square of a diagonal is equal to thf. 
nan of the squares of the three edges which meet at a common vertex. 
Thus, if AQ is a rectangular parallelepiped, we have, by dividing 
the preceding equation by 4, 

J^' = IE' + ZB' + Id'. 

22. Scholium. If any three straight lines AB, AE, AD, not in the 
same plane, are given, meeting in a common point, a parallelopiped 
can be constructed upon them. For, pass a plane through the 
extremity of each line parallel to the plane of the other two ; these 
planes, together with the planes of the given lines, determine the 
parallelopiped. 

In a rectangular parallelopiped, if the plane of two of the three 
edges which meet at a common vertex is taken as a base, the third 
edge is the altitude fhese three edges, or the three perpendicular 



distances betweeu the oppodte laces of a rectaogular parallelopiped. 
are called its three dim^m&ns. 




PEOPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

23. Tu» prisma are equal, if three Jacesincliidmg a triedrat angle oj 
the one are retpeetivdy equal to three faeee rimUarly placed including a 
Iriedral angle of the other. 

Let the triedral angles A and 
a of the prisms ABCDE-A', 
aiede-a', be contained by equal 
faces similarly placed, namely, 
ABODE equal to abcde, AB' 
equal to ab', and AE' equal to 
ae' ; then, the prisms are equal. 

For, the triedral angles A and 
a are equal (VI. 71), and can be applied, the one to the other, so aa 
to coincide; and then the bases ABCDE, abcde, coinciding, the &ce 
AB' will coincide with db', and the face AE' with ae' ; therefore 
thesides J,'£', .d'£', of the upper base of one prism, will coincide 
with the sides a'b', a'e', of the upper base of the other prism, and 
since tbeee bases are equal they will coincide throughout; conse- 
quently also the lateral faces of the two prisms will coincide, each 
to each, and the prisms will coincide throughout ; therefore, the prisms 
are equal. 

24. Corollary I. Two trunaated priama are equal, if three facte in- 
dvding a triedral angle of the one are reepeetively equal to three face* 
timilarly planted inclvding a triedral angle of the otiier. For, the pre- 
ceding demonstration applies whether the pltmte A'B'C'D'E' and 
a'b'e'd'e' are parallel or inclined to the lower bases. 

25. QjroHary II. Two right jjrieme are equal, if I 
bases and equal alUtudes. 

In the case of right prisms, 't is not ^' 

necessary to add the condition that 
the &ces shall be similarly placed ; 
for, if the two right prisms ABG-A' 
abo-</, cannot be made to coincide by 
placing the base ABC upon the equal 
base abe; yet, by inverting one of the 



I have equal 
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prisms and applying the base ABC to the base a'b'c\ they will 
coincide. 

PROPaSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

26. Any oblique prisni is equivalent to a rigid prism wliose base is a 
right section of the oblique prism, and whose altitude is eqwd to a lateral 
^ge of tJie oblique prism. 

Let AB CDE-A' be the oblique prism. At 
any point F in the edge AA\ pass a plane 
perpendicular to A A' and forming the right 
section FGHIK. Produce AA' to i^', mak- 
ing FF' = A A ', and through F' pass a 
second plane perpendicular to the edge 
AA\ intersecting all the faces of the 
prism produced, and forming another right 
section F' O 'HTK' parallel and equal to 
the first. The prism FQHIK-F' is a right 
prism whose base is the right section and 

whose altitude FF' is equal to the lateral edge of the oblique 
prism. 

The solid -4.^ CD-E?-i^ is a truncated prism which is equal to the 
truncated prism A'B'C'D'E'-F' (24). Taking the first away from 
the whole solid -A-BCD^i'^', there remains the right prism; taking 
the second away from the same solid, there remains the oblique 
prism ; therefore, the right prism and the oblique prism have the 
same volume, that is, they are equivalent. 




PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

27. Tlie plane passed through two diagonally opposite edges of a 
parallelepiped divides it into two equivalent triangular prisma. 

Let ABCD-A' be any parallelopiped ; the 
plane ACC'A', passed through its opposite 
edges AA^ and CC, divides it into two equiv- 
alent triangular prisms ABC- A' and ADC-A\ 

Let FOHI be any right section of the 
parallelopiped, made by a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the edge AA\ The intersection, FH, 
of this plane with the plane AC\ is the di- 
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agoDal of the parallelogram FOHI, and divides that parallelogram 
into two equal triangles, FGH smd FIH. The oblique prism ABG-A' 
is equivalent to a right prism whose base is the triangle FGH and 
whose altitude is AA' (26) ; and the oblique prism ADG-A' is equiva 
lent to a right prism whose base is the triangle FIH and whose 
altitude is AA', The two right prisms are equal (25) ; therefore, 
the oblique prisms, which are respectively equivalent to them, are 
equivalent to each other. 






-hJ 



1% 
I \ 
M 
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I 



■ — \ 






PROPOSITION VIIL— THECJREM. 

28. Two rectangular paraUdopipeds having eqxuil basses are to eaen 
other 08 their aUitudea. 

Let P and Q be two rectangular par- 
allelepipeds having equal bases, and let 
AB and CD be their altitudes. 

Ist. Suppose the altitudes have a com- 
mon measure, which is contained, for 
example, 5 times in AB and 3 times in 
CD, so that if AB is divided in 6 equal 
parts, CD will contain 3 of these parts ; 
then we have _ 

AB_b 
CD'~' Z 

If now we pass planes through the several points of division of AB 
and CDy perpendicular to these lines, the parallelepiped P will be 
divided into 5 equal parallelepipeds, and Q into 3 parallelepipeds, 
each equal to those in P ; hence, 

P^5 

and, therefore, 






P 

Q 



AB 
CD 



2d. If the altitudes are incommensurable, the proof may be given 
by the method exemplified in (II. 51) and (III. 15), or, according to 
the method of limits, as follows. 

Let CD be divided into any number of equal parts, and let one 
of these parts be applied to AB as often as AB will contain it. 
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Since AB and CD are incommensurable, 
a certain number of these parts will 
extend from ^ to a point B\ leaving a 
remainder BB' less than one of the parts. 
Through B^ pass a plane perpendicular 
to ABf and denote the parallelepiped 
whose base is the same as that of P or 
Qf and whose altitude is AB\ by P'; 
then, since AB' and CD are commensur- 
able, 

P' _ AB' 

Q ^ CD' 

Now, suppose the number of parts into which CD is divided to be 

continually increased ; the length of each part will become less and 

less, and the point B' will approach nearer and nearer to B. The 

limit of AB' will be AB, and the limit of P' will be P (V. 28). 

. . P' . P AB' AB 

The limit of --- will therefore be — » and that of will be — 

Q Q CD CD 

P' AB' 
Since, then, the variables -r and are constantly equal and 

approach two limits, these limits are equal (V. 29), and we have 



P 
Q 



AB 
CD 



29. Scholium, The three edges of a rectangular parallelepiped 
which meet at a common vertex being called its dimensions^ the pre- 
ceding theorem may also be expressed as follows : 

Two rectangular parallelepipeds which have two dimensions in com- 
^non are to each other as their third dimensions. 



PROPOSITION TX.— THEOREM. 

30. Two rectangular parallelopipeds having equal altitudes are to 
each other as their bases. 

Let a, h and c be the three dimensions of the rectangular par- 
allelepiped P\ m^n and c those of the rectangular parallelepiped Q; 
the dimension c, or the altitude, being common. 
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Let R he Si third rectangular parallel- 

opiped whose dimensions are m, b and c; 

then, H has the two dimensions b and c in 

common with P, and the two dimensions 

n and c in common with Q ; hence (29), 



Q 



F 
E 



a 
m 



R 
Q 



n 



and multiplying these ratios together, 

F aXb 
Q m X n 




\ K 




1 
1 


»»\ 


— -^ 

\ 
\ 
\ 



m 



R 


c 1 



m 



But a X 6 is the area of the base of P, and m X w is the area of 
the base of Q ; therefore, F and Q are in the ratio of their bases. 
31. Scholium, This proposition may also be expressed as follows : 
Two reciangvlar parallelopipeds which have one dimension in coin- 
}non, are to ea^h other in the products of the other two dimensions. 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

32. Any two rectangular parallelopipeds are to each oilier as the 
duds cf their three dimensions. 

Let a, b and c be the three dimensions 
of the rectangular parallelopiped P; 
m, n and p those of the rectangular 
parallelopiped Q, 

Let P be a third rectangular paral- 
lelopiped whose dimensions are a, b and 
p ; then P has two dimensions in com- 
mon with P and one dimension in com- 
mon witl Q'y hence, by (29) and (31), 



pro- 







Q 
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\ i\ 

c I 






P 1 
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F 
R 



c 
P 



R 
Q 



aXb 



m X n 
and multiplying these ratios together, 

P a X ^ X c 
Q mX n Xp 

18 
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PROPOSITION XL— THEOREM. 

33. The vohime of a redangular paraildopiped U equal to the pro- 
duct of Us three dimensions, the vnil of volume bHng lite cube whoH 
edge U the linear unii. 

Let a, h, e, be the three diiuenBiona 
of the rectangular parallelopiped P; 
and let Q be the cube whose edge U the 
linear unit. The three dimensionB of Q 
are each equal to unity, and we have, 
by the preceding proposition. 

F _ aXbXt 






= a X 6 X e 



3 the nufnerical mea- 



IX ixi 

Now, '^ being taken as the unit of volui 

sure, or volume of P, in tfirms of this unit (4) ; therefore the volume 
of P Ib equal to the product o X & X c 

34. Scltolium I. Since the product a X 6 represents the base, when 
c is called the altitude, of the parallelopiped, this propositiou may 
also be expressed as follows : 

The volume of a rectangular parallelopiped in equal to tAe produd 
of its bate by its aiiiiude. 

36. Scholium II. When the three dimensions of the parallelopiped' 
are each exactly divisible by the linear unit, the truth of the propo- 
sition is rendered evident by dividing the solid 
into cubes, each of which is equal to the unit of 
volume. Thus, if the three edges which meet at 
a common vertex A are, respectively, equal to 3, 
4 and 5, times the lioear unit, these edges may 
be divided respectively into 3, 4 and 5 equal 
parts, and then planes passed through the several 
points of division at right angles to these edges 
will divide the solid into cubes, each equal to the unit cube, tbe 
number of which is evidently 3x4x5. 

But the more general demonstration, above given, includes also 
the cases in which one of the dimensions, or two af them, or all throe, 
rable with the linear unit. 



m 
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36. Scholium III. If the three dimensions of a rectangular paral- 
lelepiped are each equal to a, the solid is a cube whose edge is a, and 
its volume is a X <^ X a = a' ; or, ^le volume of a cube is the third 
power of Ha edge. Hence it is that in arithmetic and algebra, the 
expression '' cube of a number" has been adopted to signify the 
" third power of a number.'' 



PROPOSITION XIL— THEOREM. 

37. The volume of any parcUlelopiped is eqvxd to Uie product of its 
base by its aUitude, 

Let ABGD-A' be any oblique parallelopiped, whose base is 
ABCD, and altitude B' 0. 




Produce the edges AB, A'B\ DC, D'C; in AB produced take 
FO=AB, and through J'and Q pass planes, FFTI, OG'H'H, 
perpendicular to the produced edges, forming the right parallelopiped 
FG-Eff-jF',with the base FFTI and altitude i^G, equivalent to the 
given oblique parallelopiped ABCD-A' (26). 

Prom F', draw F'K perpendicular to FI or F'I\ Since AF is 
perpendicular to the plane FJ', the plane of the base and the plane 
FI' are perpendicular to each other (VI. 47) ; therefore, F^K is 
perpendicular to the plane of the base (VI. 49) and is equal to B'O 

Now the three lines F' O ', F'l' and F'K are perpendicular to 
each other ; consequently the parallelopiped KLMN-F\ constructed 
upon them, is rectangular. The parallelopiped FOHI-F\ regarded 
as an oblique prism whose base is FOG'F' and lateral edge F'I\ 
is equivalent to the right prism, or rectangular parallelopiped, 
KLMN-F^ whose base is the right section F'L and whose altitude 
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is F^r (26). Therefore, the given parallelepiped ABCD-A' is also 
equivalent to the rectangular parallelopiped KLMN-F\ The volume 
of this rectangular parallelopiped is equal to the product of its base 
KM by its altitude F'K\ its base KM is equal to F'H', or FE. 
which is equivalent to ^C, and its altitude F'K is equal to JB'O; 
therefore the volume of the parallelopiped A BCD- A' is equal to tlip 
product of its base -4. C by its altitude B'O. 




PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

38. The volume of any prism is equal to Hie product of its base by tU 
aUUude, 

1st. Let A BO- A* be a triangular prism. 
This prism is equivalent to one-half the par- 
allelopiped A BCD- A' constructed upon the 
edges AB, BO and BB' (27), and it has the 
same altitude. The volume of the parallelo- 
piped is equal to its base BD multiplied by its 
altitude ; therefore, the volume of the triangu- 
lar prism is equal to its base ABCj the half of BD, multiplied by 
its altitude. 

2d. Let ABCDE-A' be any prism. It may 
be divided into triangular prisms by planes 
passed through a lateral edge AA and the sev- 
eral diagonals of its base. The volume of the 
given prism is the sum of the volumes of the 
triangular prisms, or the sum of their bases 
multiplied by their common altitude, which is 
the base ABCDE of the given prism multiplied by its altitude. 

39. Corollary. Prisms having equivalent bases are to each other aa 
their altitudes ; prisms having equal altitudes are to each other aa 
their bases ; and any two prisms are to each other as the products 
of their bases and altitudes. Any two prisms having equivalent 
bases and equal altitudes are equivalent. 
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PYBAMIDS. 




40. Definitions, A pyramid is a polyedron bounded by a polygon 
and triangular faces formed by the intersections 

of planes passed through the sides of the poly- 
gon and a common point out of its plane; ac 
S- ABOVE. 

The polygon, ABODE, is the base of the pyra- 
mid ; the point, S, in which the triangular faces 
meet, is its vertex ; the triangular faces taken to- 
gether constitute its lateral, or convex, surface ; the 
area of this surface is the laieral area ; the lines 
SA, SB, etc., in which the lateral faces intersect,are 
its lateral edges. The altitude of the pyramid is the perpendicular 
distance SO from the vertex to the base. 

A triangular pyramid is one whose base is a triangle; a quadrangu- 
lar pyramid, one whose base is a quadrilateral ; etc. 

A triangular pyramid, having but four faces (all of which are 
riangles), is a tetraedron ; and any one of its faces may be taken as 
its base. 

41. Definitions, A regular pyramid is one whose base is a regular 
polygon, and whose vertex is in the perpendicular 

bO the base erected at the centre of the polygon, 
fhis perpendicular is called the axis of the regular 
pyramid. 

Prom this definition and (VI. 10) it follows that 
all the lateral faces of a regular pyramid are equal 
isosceles triangles. 

The slant height of a regular pyramid is the per- 
pendicular from the vertex to the base of any one 
of its lateral faceS: 

42. Definitions, A truncaied pyramid is the portion of a pyra- 
mid included between its base and a plane cutting all its lateral 
edges. 

When the cutting plane is parallel to the base, the truncated pyra- 
mid is called a frustum of a pyramid. The altitude of a frustum is 
the perpendicular distance between its bases. 
18* Q 
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In a frustum of a regular pyramid, the lateral faces are equal 
trapezoids; and the perpendicular distance between the parallel 
sides of any one of these trapezoids is the slant height of the 
frustum. 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 



43. Ij a pyramid is cut by a plane parallel to its base: Ist, the edges 
and the altitude are divided proportionally ; 2d, the section is a polygon 
similar to the base. 

Let the pyramid S- ABODE, whose altitude 
is SO, be cut by the plane abcde parallel to the 
base, intersecting the lateral edges in the points 
a, b, e, d, e, and the altitude in o ; then, 

1st. The edges and the altitude are divided 
proportionally. 

For, suppose a plane passed through the ver- 
tex S parallel to the base ; then, the edges and 
altitude, being intersected by three parallel 
planes, are divided proportionally (VI. 37), and 
we have 




Sa 

SA 



Sb 
SB 



Sc 
SO 



So 
SO 



2d. The section abcde is similar to the base ABODE, 
For, the sides db, be, etc., are parallel respectively to AB, BC\ etc. 
(VI. 25), and in the same directions : therefore the angles of the tww 
polygons are equal, each to each (VI. 32). 

Also, since ah is parallel to AB, and be parallel to ^C, the tri- 
angles Sab and SAB are similar, and the triangles Sbc and /SB Care 
similar; therefore, 

ah^_ ^ d— — — 
AB~SB'^^ B0~ SB 

whence 

ab be ^ 

AB~BC' 
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Therefore, the polygons abcde and ABODE are similar (III. 24). 
44. Corollary I. The polygons abcde and ABCDE being similar, 
their surfaces are proportional to the squares of their homologous 
^ides; hence 



abcde 



ab 



Sa^ So 



i* 



ABCDE AB' SA' SO 

that is, the surface of any section of a pyramid parallel to its base is 
proportional to the square of its distance from the vertex, 

45. Corollary 11. If ttoo pyramids, S-ABODEand S-A'B'C'D\ 
having equal altitudes SO and S^0\ are cut by planes parallel to their 
bases and at eqvjol distances. So and S'o\ from their vertices^ the 
sections abcde and a'b'c^d' toUl be proportional to the bases. 

For, by the preceding corollary, 



ahdce 



So 



8 



ABCDE SO' 



and 



aVe'd' 



S'o 



TTT* 



A'B'C'D' S'O 



-y 



whence, since So := /S"o' and 
SO = S'0\ 



abcde 



aVc'd' 





ABCDE A'B'CD' 



46. Corollary III. If two pyramids have equal altitudes and eguiva 
lent bases, sections made by planes parallel to their bases and at equal 
distances from their vertices are eguivalenL 
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PEOP08ITION XV.— THEOEEM. 



47. The laUral area of a reffular pyramid it eqttai to the prodiul of 
the perimeter of its bate by one-half its daai height 



For, let S-ABCDE be a regular pyra- 
mid ; the lateral faces SAB, SBC, etc, be- 
ing equal isosceles triangles, whose bases are 
the sides of the regular polygon ABODE and 
whose oommoQ altitude is the slant height 
SH, the sum of their areas, or the lateral area 
of the pyramid, is equal to the sum of AB, 
BC. etc, multiplied by ^SM (IV. 13). 




48. Corollary. The kdenU area of (he friutum of a regular pyramid 
is equal to the half sum of the perimeters of its bates mvhvplied by f^ 
«^n{ height of the frustum. For, this product is the measure of the 
sum of the areas of the trapezoids ABba, BOab, etc., whose common 
altitude is the slant height kH(l\'. 17). 



PROPOSITION XVI.-LEMMA, 

49, A serves of prisms wm^ be inserihed in ony given triangular 
pyramia whose total volume shall differ from the vohane of the pyramid 
by lest than any atsigned volume. 

Let <S-jifiCbe the given triangular 
pyramid, whose altitude is ,A 7. Divide 
the altitude AT into any number of 
equal parts Ax, xy, etc., and denote 
one of these parts by h. Through the 
points of division x, y, etc., pass planes 
parallel to the base, cutting from tlie 
pyramid the sections DEF, QHI, etc 
Upon the triangles DEF, GHI, etc., 
as upper bases, construct prisms whose 
lateral edges are parallel to 8A, and 
whoee altitudes are each equal to K This is effected by paanng 
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planes through JEF, HJ, etc., pamllel to SA. There will thus be 
formed a series of prisms DEF-A, OHI-D, etc., inscribed in the 
pyramid. 

Again, upon the triangles ABC, DEF, OHI, etc., as lower bases, 
construct prisms whose lateral edges are parallel to SA, and whose 
altitudes are each equal to h. This also is effected by passing planes 
through EC, EF, HI, etc., parallel to SA. There will thus be 
formed a series of prisms ABG-D, DEF-0, etc., which may be said 
to be circumscribed about the pyramid. 

Now, the first inscribed prism DEF-A is equivalent to the second 
circumscribed prism DEF-G, since they have the same base i>jE!Fand 
equal altitudes (39) ; the second inscribed prism GHI-D is equivalent 
to the third circumscribed prism OHI-K; and so on. Therefore, the 
Rum of all the inscribed prisms differs from the sum of all the cir- 
cumscribed prisms only by the first circumscribed prism ABG-D. 
But the pyramid is greater than the sum of the inscribed prisms and 
less than the sum of the circumscribed prisms ; therefore, the differ- 
ence between the total volume of the inscribed prisms and the volume 
of the pyramid is less than the volume of the prism ABG-D, 

The volume of the prism ABG-D may be made as small as we 
please, or less than any assigned volume, by dividing the altitude 
A T into a sufficiently great number of equal parts ; for, if the as- 
signed volume is represented by a prism whose base is ABG and 
altitude Aa, we have only to divide A T into a number of equal parts 
each less than Aa. 

Therefore, the difference between the total volume of the inscribed 
prisms and the volume of the pyramid may be made less than any 
assigned volume. 

50. GaroUary, If the number of parts into which the altitude is 
divided is increased indefinitely, the difference between the volume 
of the inscribed prisms and that of the pyramid approaches indefi- 
nitely to zero ; and therefore the pyramid is the limit of the sum 
of the inscribed prisms, as their number is indefinitely increased 
fV. 28). 
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PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

51. Two triangular pyramids having equivalent bases and equal atait 
tudes are equivalent 
"Let S- ABC and S'-A'B'C be two triangular pyramids having 



.Sf 



A*' 



X-- 




...^...Ac A'4 




equivalent bases, ABC, A'B'C'y in the same plane, and a commo 
altitude AT. 

Divide the altitude A T into a number of equal parts Ax, xy, yz^ 
etc., and through the points of division pass planes parallel to the 
plane of the bases, intersecting the two pyramids. In the pyramid 
S-ABC mscrihe a series of prisms whose upper bases are the sections 
DEF, OHIy etc., and in the pyramid S'-A'B'C* inscribe a series of 
prisms whose upper bases are the sections D'E'F\ G*H'I\ etc. 
Since the corresponding sections are equivalent (46), the correspond- 
ing prisms, having equivalent bases and equal altitudes, are equiva- 
lent (39) ; therefore, the sum of the prisms inscribed in the pyramid 
S-ABC is equivalent to the sum of the prisms inscribed in the pyra- 
mid S'-A'B'C 'y that is, if we denote the total volumes of the two 
series of prisms by V and V\ we have 

V= T. 

Now let the number of equal parts into which the altitude ib 
divided be supposed to be indefinitely increased; the volume V 
approaches to the volume of the pyramid S-ABG as its limit, and 
the volume V approaches to the volume of the pyramid S'-A'B'C 
as its limit (50). Since, then, the variables V and V are always 
equal to each other and approach two limits, these limits are equal 
rV. 29) ; that is, the volumes of the pyramids are equal. 
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PROPOSITION XVin.— THEOREM. 

52. A iriangtUar pyramid is one-third of a triangular prism of the 
wme base and altitude. 

Let S-ABC be a triangular pyramid. Through 
one edge of the base, as J[ (7, pass a plane A CDE 
parallel to the opposite lateral edge SBy and through 
8 pass a plane SED parallel to the base ; the prism 
ABG-E has the same base and altitude as the given 
pyramid, and we are to prove that the pyramid is 
one-third of the prism. 

Taking away the pyramid S-ABC from the prism, there remains 
a quadrangular pyramid whose base is the parallelogram A CDE and 
vertex S. The plane SEQ passed through SE and SC, divides this 
pyiamid into two triangular pyramids, S-AEC and S-ECD, which 
are equivalent to each other, since their triangular bases AEG and 
ECD are the halves of the parallelogram A CDE, and their common 
altitude is the perpendicular from S upon the plane A CDE (51). 
The pyramid S-ECD may be regarded as having ESD as its base 
and its vertex at C; therefore, it is equivalent to the pyramid 
S-ABC which has an equivalent base and the same altitude. There- 
fore, the three pyramids into which the prism is divided are equiva- 
lent to each other, and the given pyramid is one-third of the prism. 

53. Corollary. The volume of a triangular pyramid is equal to one- 
third of the product of its base by its altitude. 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

54. The volume of any pyramid is equal to one-third of the product 
of its base by its altitude. 

For, any pyramid, S-ABCDE, may be di- 
vided into triangular pyramids by passing planes 
through an edge SA and the diagonals AD, A C, 
etc., of its base. The bases of these pyramids 
are the triangles which compose the base of the 
given pyramid, and their common altitude is the 
altitude SO of the given pyramid. The volume 
of the given pyramid is equal to the sum of the 
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volumes of the triangular pyramids, which is one-third of the sum 
of their bases multiplied by their common altitude, or one-third the 
product of the base ABODE by the altitude 80. 

55. OoroUary, Pyramids having equivalent bases are to each oOier as 
their altitudes. Pyramids having equal altitudes are to each other as 
their bases. Any two pyramids are to each other as the products of 
their bases and altitudes, 

56. Scholium. The volume of any polyedron may be found by 
dividing it into pyramids, and computing the volumes of these pyra- 
mids separately. The division may be effected by drawing all the 
diagonals that can be drawn irom a common vertex ; the bases of 
the pyramids will be all the faces of the polyedron except those 
which meet at the common vertex. Or, a point may be taken within 
the polyedron and joined to all the vertices; the polyedron will 
then be decomposed into pyramids whose bases will be the &ees of 
the polyedron, and whose common vertex will be the point taken 
within it 



PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

57. Two tetraedrons which have a triedral angle of the one equal to 
a triedral angle of the oiheTy are to ea4ih other as the products of the 
three edges of the equal triedral angles. 

Let ABOD, AB'0'D\ be the 
given tetraedrons, placed with their 
equal triedral angles in coincidence 
at A. From D and D\ let fall DO 
and D'O' perpendicular to the face 
ABO Then, taking the faces ABO, 
AB'0\ as the bases of the triangu- 
lar pyramids D-ABO, D'-AB'O', and denoting the volumes by V 
and F', we have (55), 




ABO X DO 



ABO 



,X 



DO 



T AB'O' X D'O' AB'O' D'O' 



Bj (IV. 22) and (III. 25), we have 
ABO AB X AO 



and 



DO 



AD 



AB'O' AB' X AO'' D'O' AD' 
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therefore, 



V AB XAC XAD 
F'""il5'X AC X AD'' 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

58. A frustum of a triangular pyramid is equivalent to the mm of 
three pyramids whose common altitude is the altitude of the frustum^ 
and whose bases are Hie lower base^ the upper base, and a mean pro- 
portional between the bases, of the frustum. 

Let ABG-D be a frustum of a tri- ly £ 

angular pyramid, formed by a plane /]^<J\^^\ 

DEF parallel to the base ABC. /x/ '\\ \ 

Through the vertices A, E and C, //^ / ''^sA 

pass a plane AEC; and through the /^ I l^c 

vertices £, D and C, pass a plane EDQ ^^""^^^\>^ L--^^^"""^ 

dividing the frustum into three pyra- b 

mids. For brevity, denote the pyramid 

E-ABChj P, the pyramid E-DFChjp, and the pyramid E-ADC 

The pyramids P and Q, regarded as having the common vertex 
G and their bases in the same plane BD, have a common altitude 
and are to each other as their bases AEB and AED (55). But the 
triangles AEB and AED, having a common altitude, namely, the 
altitude of the trapezoid ABED, are to each other as their bases AB 
and DE; hence we have 

P AB 
Q^ DE 

The pyramids Q and p, regarded as having the common vertex 
E and their bases in the same plane AF, have a common altitude, 
and are to each other as their bases ^DCand DCF, But the tri- 
angles JlDCand DCF, having a common altitude, namely, the alti- 
tude of the trapezoid ACFD, are to each other as their bases AC 
and DF; hence we have 

p DF 
Moreover the section DEF being similar to ABC (43), we have 

19 
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A£ AC 
BE DF 


and therefore 




whence 


1-9. 

Q p' 



that is (in. 5)y the pyramid Q is a mean prapartional between ihi 
pyramids P and p. 

Now, denote the lower base ABC of the frustum by B, its upper 
baie by b, and its altitude by h. The pyramid P, regarded as having 
its vertex at E, has the altitude h and the base B ; the pyramid p, 
regarded as having its vertex at C, has the altitude h and the bas« 
b ; hence (54), 

F=ihX B, p = :^hXb, 
and 

Q = V^hXBX^hXb = ih X l^BX~b; 

consequently, Q is equivalent to a pyramid whose altitude is h and 
whose base is a mean proportional between the bases B and b : and 
since the given frustum is the sum of P, p and Q, the proposition is 
established. 

1 f F denotes the volume of the frustum, the proposition is ex- 
pressed by the formula 

V= ihXB + ^hXb + ihX l/5"xT, 

or 

59. Corollary A frustum of any pyramid is equivalent to the »um of 
three pyramids whose common altitude is the altitude of the frustum^ and 
whose bases are the lower base, the upper base^ and a mean proportional 
between the bases, of the frustum. 

For, let ABCDE-F be a frustum of any pyramid S-ABCDK 
liCt S'-A'B'C be a triangular pyramid, having the same altitude 
as the pyramid S-ABCDE, and a base -4'-B'C" equivalent to the 
base ABCDE, and in the same plane with it. The volumes of the 
two pyramids are equivalent (55). Let the plane of the upper base 
of the g-iven frustum be produced to cut the triangular pyramid 
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The section F'Q'V being equivalent to the section FQBIK (46), 
the pframid S'-F'O'I' is equivalent to the pjrraioid S~FQHIK', 





and taking away these pyramids from the whole pyramids, the frus 
turns that remain are equivalent; therefore, denoting by B the area 
of ABCDE or of A'B'C, hy b that of FQEIK or of F'OT, and 
by A the common altitude of the two frustums, we have for the vol* 
ume of the given frustum the same expression as for that of the tri- 
angular frustum ; namely. 



TRUNCATED TRIANGULAR PRISM. 



PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

60. .4 truncated (riangtdar prigm ia equivalaU to the gum of three 
pyramids whose eommon baseit tke base of the priam, and whose vertiee» 
ore the three vertices of the inclined ee^um. 

Let ABC-DEF be a truncated triangular 
prism whose base ie ABC and inclined sec- 
tion DEF. 

Pass the planes AEC and DEC, dividing 
the truncated prism into the three pyramids, 
E-ABC E-ACD and E-CDF, 

The first of these pyramids, I^ABC, has 
he base ABC and the vertex K 
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The second pyramid, Er-ACD, is equivalent to the pyramid 
B--ACD; for they have the same hase ACD, and the same altitude, 
since their vertices E and B are in the line EB parallel to this base. 
But the pyramid B-ACD is the same as D-ABC; that is, it has the 
base ABC &nd the vertex D, 

The third pyramid, E-CDF^ is equivalent to the pyramid B-A OF) 
for they have equivalent bases CUF and A CF in the same plane, 
and also the same altitude, since their vertices E and B are in the 
line EB parallel to that plane. But the pyramid B-A CF is the 
same as F-ABC; that is, it has the base ABC And the vertex F. 

Therefore the truncated prism is equivalent to three pyramids 
whose common base is ABCa.ud whose vertices are E, D and F. 

61. Corollary I. The volume of a truncated right triangular prim. 
is equal to the product of its hase by one-third the mm of its laieral 
edges. For, the lateral edges AD, BE, CF, being perpendicular to 
the base, are the altitudes of the three pyramids 
to which the truncated prism has been proved to 
be equivalent ; therefore, the volume is 

ABC X ^AB + ABC X ^BE + ABC X ICF, 



nr 



ABCX 



AD + BE+ CF 




62. Corollary II. The volume of any truncated triangular prism is 
equal to the product of its right section by one-third the sum of its lateral 
edges. For, let AB C-A'B ' C" be any trun- 
cated triangular prism ; the right section 
DEF divides it into two truncated right 
prisms whose volumes are, by the preced- 
ini; corollary. 



3 



and 




DEF X "^'^ + ^'^ + ^'^. 

3 



the snm of which is 



DEF X ^^' + ^^' + ^^'. 

3 
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SIMILAB P0LYEDB0N8. 

63. Definition, Similar polyedrona are those which are boanded bj 
the same number of faces similar each to each and similarly placed, 
and which have their homologous polyedral angles equal. 

Parts similarly placed in two similar polyedrons, whether faceSi 
lines, or angles, are homologous. 

64. Corollary 1, Since homologous edges are in the ratio of simili- 
tude of the polygons of which they are homologous sides (III. 24), 
and every edge belongs to two faces, in each polyedron, it follows 
that the ratio of similitude of any two homologous faces is the same 
as that of any other two homologous faces, and this ratio may be 
called the ratio of similiinde of the two polyedrons. 

Therefore, any two homologous edges of two similar polyedrons are 
in the ratio of similitude of the polyedrons ; or, hom>ologous edges are 
proportional to each other. 

65. Corollary II. The ratio of the surfaces of any two homologous 
faces is tJie square of the ratio of similitude of the polyedrons (IV. 24); 
or, any two homologous faces are to ea/ih other as the squares of any hoo 
homologous edges. 

Hence, by the theory of proportions (III. 12), the entire surfaces 
of two similar polyedrons are to each other as the squares of any two 
homologous edges. 

PROPOSITION XXIIL— THEOREM. 

66. If a tetra^dron is cut by a plane parallel to one of its faces^ Uis 
(etraedron cut off is similar to the first 

Let the tetraedron ABCD be cut by the ^ 

plane B'C'D' parallel to BCD; then, the A 

tetraedrons AB'C'D' and -A-BCDare simi- // \ 

lar. / / \ 

For, since the edges J.-B, ^ C, J.D, are ^f\\ — '"^' 

divided proportionally at B\ C", D\ the / \iy^ \ 

face AB'C is similar to the face ABC^ /I \ 

AC'D' to ACD, and AB'D' to ABD; ^V"'y ---^z> 

also, B'C'D' is similar to BCD (43). \ / ^^ 

Moreover, the homologous triedral angles, \L^^ 

being contained by equal face angles simi- ^ 

19 • 
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larly placed, are equal, each to each (VI. 71). Therefore, by the 
definition (63), the tetraedrons are similar. 



PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

67. Ttoo tetraedrons are similar, when a diedral angle of tJie oneu 
equal to a diedral angle of Hie oilier, and the faces including these angles 
are similar each to each, and similarly placed. 

Let ABCD, A'B'C'D', be 

A 

two tetraedrons in which the 
diedral angle AB\& equal to the 
diedral angle A'B', and the 
faces ABC and ABD are res- 
pectively similar to the faces 
A'B'C and A'B'D'-, then, the 
tetraedrons are similar. 

The triedral angles A and A' are equal, since they may evidently 
be placed with their vertices in coincidence so as to coincide in all 
their parts. Therefore, the angles CAD and C'A'D' are equal. The 
given similar faces furnish the proportions 





whence 



AC 


AB 


AD AB 


A'C 


A'B' 


A'D' A!B' 




AC 


AD 



A'C A'D'* 



therefore, the faces ACD and A' CD' are similar (III. 32). 

In like manner it is shown that the triedral angles B and B' are 
equal, and the faces BCD and B'CD' are similar. 

Finally, the triedral angles C and C are equal, since their face 
angles are equal each to each and are similarly placed (VL 71) ; 
and the triedral angles D and D' are equal for the same reason. 
Therefore, the two tetraedrons are similar (63). 
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PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

68. Two similar polyedrana may be decomposed into iJie same numbei 
of tetraedrons similar each to each and similarly placed. 

Let ABCDEFOH and abcdefgh be similar polyedronSy of which 
A and a are homologous vertices. 



D 





A 


^*y^^ 














J 


^\ **'y 


^ro 


\ 
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A*'x 


\\ 


3t^ 
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X y 
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^•VV 
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\ 
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\ 
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^ 


SSi 


^ 

:i*^.\ 


/'-' 


. -' 




^1 






V'' 


..'-'-' 


^ 






Liet all the faces not adjacent to J., in the first polyedron, be 
ilecomposed into triangles, and let straight lines be drawn from A to 
the vertices of these triangles ; the polyedron is then divided into 
tetraedrons having these triangles as bieises and the common ver- 
tex A. 

Also decompose the faces not adjacent to a, in the second polye- 
dron, into triangles similar to those in the first polyedron and simi- 
larly placed (III. 39), and let straight lines be drawn from a to the 
vertices of these triangles ; the second polyedron is then divided into 
the same number of tetraedrons as the first, and it is readily proved 
that two tetraedrons similarly placed in the two polyedrons are 
similar. 

We leave the details of the proof to the student See (III. 39). 

69. Corollary. Homologous diagonals, and in general any two homol- 
ogous lineSy in two similar polyedrons, are in the sam^ ratio as any two 
homologous edges, thai is, in the ratio of similitude of the polyedrons- 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

70. Two polyedrons composed of the same number of tetraedrons^ 
mmilar each to ea^ih and similarly placed, are similar. 
The proof is left to the student. See (III. 38). 
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PROPOSITION XXVIL— THEOREM. 

71. Similar polyedrana are to each other (u the cubes of their homoUt 
ogous edges, 

let Let ABCDy ahcdy be two 
8imilar tetraedrons ; let the similar 
faces BCDy bed, be taken as bases, 
and let A 0, ao be their altitudes. 

Since the tetraedrons are simi- 
lar, they may be placed with their 
equal homologous polyedral angles 
A and a in coincidence, and the 
base bed will then be parallel to 
the base BCD, since their planes 

make equal angles with the plane of the face ABC. The x>erpen- 
dicular ^0, to BCD, will also be perpendicular to bed, and Ao will 
be the altitude of the tetraedron Abed or abed. Denoting the 
volumes of the tetraedrons by V and v, we have (56), 

V BCDXAO BCD AO 

V bed X -Ao bed Ao 




The bases being similar, we have 



BCD B^ 



bed 



W 



and by (69), we have 



AO AC EC 

Ao ae be * 



henoe 



V _BG\ BC _^W5\ 



V 



be 



be 



be' 



or, since any two homologous edges are in the same ratio as any 
other two, the two similar tetraedrons are to each other as the cubes 
of any two homologous edges. 

2d. Two similar polyedrons may be decomposed into the same 
number of tetraedrons, similar each to each ; and any two homologous 
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tetraedrous are to each other as the cubes of their homologous edges ; 
but the ratio of the homologous edges of the two similar tetraedrons 
is equal to ratio of any tw») homologous edges of the polyedron (69) ; 
therefore, any two homologous tetraedrons are to each other as the 
cubes of two homologous edges of the polyedron, and by the theory 
of proportion, their sums, or the polyedrons themselves, are in the 
same ratio, or as the cubes of their homologous edges. 

72. Corollary I. Similar prisms or pyramids are to each other as 
the cubes of their altitudes. 

73. Corollary II. Two similar polyedrons are to each other as the 
cubes of any two homologous lines. 



M 



SYMMETRICAL POLYEDRONS. 
a. Symmetry with respect to a pUme. 

74. Definitions. Two points, A and A\ are symr 
metrical with respect to a plane, MN, when this 
plane bisects at right angles the straight line ^ J.' 
joining the points. 

Two figures are symmetrical with respect to a 
plane, when every point of one figure has its sym- 
metrical point in the other. 

We leave the proof of the following simple theorems to the 
student 



-r« 
I 

-r 

I 

I 

I 

1^ 



N 



75. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of a finite 
straight line, AB,isan equal straight line,A'B\ 




76. Theorem, The symmetrical figure oj 
an indefinite straight line, AB, is another 
ind^mite straight line, A 'B\ which inter seats 
the fint in the plane of symmetry, and 
makes the same angle with the plane. 

V 
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77. Theorem, The symmetrieal figure of a plane angk, BAQ ii on 
eoual plane angle, B'A'C (Pig. 1). 




fis.2. 





78. Theorem, The symmetrical fijgure of a plane ABO, is a plane 
ABC ; and the two planes intersect in the plane of symmetry ABN^ 
and make equal angles with it (Fig. 2). 

Corollary. If a plane is parallel to the plane of symmetry, its sym- 
metrical plane is also parallel to the plane of symmetry, and at th& - 
same distance from it. 

79. Theorem. The symmetrical figure of a diedral angle, CABL,^ 
is an equal diedral angle, C'A'B'D' (Fig. 3). 



PEOPOSITION XXVIIL— THEOREM. 

80. If two polyedrons are symmetrical with respect to a plane, Ist,^ 
Oieir homologous faces are equal; 2dy their homologous polyedral angla^ 
are symmetrical. 

1st. Let A, B, C Dy be the vertices of a face 
of one of the polyedrons ; their symmetrical 
points, A\ B\ C\ D\ are in the same plane 
(78) ; the homologous sides of the polygons 
ABCD, A'B'C'D', are equal (75), and their 
homologous angles are equal (77) ; therefore 
the homologous faces are equal. 

2d. The homologous face angles of two 
polyedral angles, A and A ', are equal (77), 
and their homologous diedral angles are 
equal (79) ; but if one of the face angles as 




Mr 
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BAD be applied to its equal B'A'D\ so as to bring the other edges 
of the polyedral angles A and A ' on the same side of the common 
plane B'A^D\ it will be apparent that the face angles succeed each 
other in inverse orders in the two figures ; therefore, the homologous 
polyedral angles of the two polyedrons are symmetrical (VI. 68). 

81 Corollary, Two symmetrical polyedrons may be decomposed into 
the same number of tetraedrons symmetrical each to each. For one of 
the polyedrons being divided into tetraedrons by drawing diagonals 
from a common vertex, and the homologous diagonals being drawn 
in the other polyedron, any two corresponding tetraedrons thus 
formed will have their vertices symmetrical each to each, and will 
consequently be symmetrical tetraedrons. 

82. Scholium. Two polyedrons whose faces are equal each to each 
and whose polyedral angles are symmetrical each to each, are called 
symmetrical polyedrons, whatever may be their position with respect 
to each other, since they admit of being placed on opposite sides of a 
plane so as to make their homologous vertices symmetrical with 
respect to that plane. 

PROPOSITION XXIX— THEOREM. 

83. Two symmetrical polyedrons are equivalent 

Since two symmetrical polyedrons may be decomposed into the 
same number of tetraedrons symmetrical each to each, it is only 
necessary to prove that two symmetrical tetra- 
edrons are equivalent. ^. 

JjetSABC be a tetraedron; let the plane / 

of one of its faces, ABO, be taken as a plane / 

of symmetry, and construct its symmetrical -^ v-— 

tetraedron S'ABC. The tetraedrons, having V^ 

the same base ABC and equal altitudes SO, \ 

(S'O, are equivalent (55). > 



6. Symmetry with respect to a centre. 

84. Definitions. Two points A and JL' , are sym- ^^^'^ 

metrical with respect to a fixed point, 0, called 
the centre of symmetry, when this point bisecte 



the straight line, AA\ joining the two points. -^ 
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Any two figures are symmetrical with respect to a centre, when 
every point of one figure has its symmetrical point on the other* 

These definitions are identical with those given in (I. 138), but 
are here extended to figures in space. 

The student can readily establish the following theorems on figuree 
symmetrical with respect to a centre. 

85. Theorem, The stpnmetrical figure of a finite straight line. Ah, 
ii an equal straight line, A 'Bl parallel to the first (Fig. 1). 



Fig.S. 



Ficl. 





86. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of a plane angle, BA C, is a'l 
equal plane angle, B'A'C (Fig. 2). 

87. Theorem, The symmetrical figure of a plane, BAG, is a paralld 
plane, B' A' C (Fig. 2), 



88. Theorem. The symmetrical 
figure of a diedral angle, DABC, is 
an equal diedral angle, D'A'B' C. d 




89. Theorem. If two polye- 



A' 



drone are symmetrical vdth re- /\ ^ / ^""-^^ .-''^/\ / 

sped to a centre, 1st, their ho- L -J-^-^r-'^x' ^'W/-- y 

mologous faces are equal; 2d, V/ L ^""" **^^lil__K 

their hom>ologous angles are sym- 
metrical. 

Corollary I. The symmetrical figure of a polyedron is the same, 
whether the symmetry be with respect to a plane or with respect to a 
centre. 

Corollary II. Tv)o polyedrons, symmetriecU with req>ed to a eeniret 
are eguivalent. 
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o. Symmetry of a single figure. 

90. Definition,. Any figure in space is called c 
lat, if it can be divided by a plaoe into two figures which are sym- 
metrical with respect to that plane; 2d, if it has a centre which 
bisects all straight lines drawn through it, and terminated by the sur- 
iace of the figure ; 3d, if it has an axU which contains the centres 
of all the sections perpendicular to that axis. 

For example, 1st, the hexaedron SABCS' 
is Byinmetrical with respect to the plane ABC, 
which divides the solid into the two symmet- 
rical tetraedroDB SABO, S'ABC. 

2d. The intersection of the four diagonals 
of a parallelopiped is the centre of symmetry 
of the panillelopiped (18), 

3d. The straight line 22 '.joining the cen- 
tres of the bases of a right parallelopiped 
AC, is an axis of symmetry of the figure, 
since it evidently contains the centre of any 
section abed perpendicular to it, or parallel to 
the bases. If the parallelopiped is rectangu- 
lar, it has three axes xx', ify', zz', perpendicu- 
hir to each other which intersect in its centre. 

We leave the demonstration of the following tlteorems to the 
rtodenL 




91. Thwretn. If a figure haa two 
planes of symmetry, MN and PQ, 
the tatersedwn, xx', of these planes, 
is an axis of symmetry oj Hieji^re. 

See (I. 141). 



w 
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92. Theorem, If a figure has three planes of symmetry perpeTuHculaf 
to each other (YI. 48), the intersections of these planes are three axei 
of symmetry f and the common intersection of these axes is the centre of 
symmetry of the figure. 

THE REGULAR POLYEDRONS. 

93. Definition. A regular polyedron is one whose faces are all equal 
regular polygons and whose polyedral angles are all equal to eacb 
other. 

PROPOSITION XXX.— PROBLEM. 

94. To construct a regular polyedron, having given one of its edges. 
There are ^ve regular polyedrons, which we shall consider in their 

order. 



Construction of the regular tetraedron. 

Let AB be the given edge. Upon AB con- 
struct the equilateral triangle ABC. At the 
centre of this triangle erect a perpendicular, 
OD, to its plane, and take the point D so that 
AD = AB; join DA, DB, DC The faces of 
the tetraedron AB CD are each equal to the face 
ABC (VI. 10), and its polyedral angles are all 
equal (VI. 71) ; therefore, ABCD is a regular 
tetraedron. 

Construction of the regular hexaedron. 

Upon the given edge AB, construct the square 
ABCD. The cube ABCDE, whose faces are each 
equal to this square, is a regular hexaedron, and the 
method of constructing it is obvious. 




A 



k. 



7 



Construction of the regular octaedron. 

Let AB be the given edge. Upon AB construct the square 
ABCD, and at the centre of the square erect the perpendicular 
^6^ to its plane. In this perpendicular, take the points F and O so 
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that 0F= OA and OG =: OA, and join FA, 
FB, FC, FD, GA, GB, GC, GD, These 
edges are equal to each other (VI. 10), and 
also to the edge AB, since A OF and A OB 
are equal triangles ; therefore, the faces of the 
figure are eight equal equilateral triangles. 

Since the triangles DFB and DAB are 
3qual, DFBG is a square, and it is evident 
that the pyramid A-DFBG is equal in all its parts to the pyramid 
F-ABCD; therefore, the polyedral angles A and F are equal; 
whence, also, all the polyedral angles of the figure are equal to each 
Hher, and the figure is a regular octaedron. 




Construction of the regvJar dodecaedron. 

Upon the given edge AB, construct a regular pentagon ABODE; 
to each of the sides of this pentagon apply the side of an equal 





pentagon, and let the planes of these pentagons be so inclined to 
that of ABODE as to form triedral angles at A, B, 0, D, K There 
is thus formed a convex surface, FGHI, etc., composed of six regu- 
lar pentagons. 

Construct a second convex surface, F^O^HT, etc., equal to the 
first. The two surfaces may be combined so as to form a single con- 
vex sur&ce. For, suppose the diagram to represent the exterior of 
the first surface and the interior of the second ; let the point P of 
the first be placed on F' of the second ; then the three equal angles 
OFF, F'F'A\ A'F'G\ can be united so as to form a triedral angle 
at i^' equal to that at -4', since the diedral angle jP'J. ' is already 
that which belongs to such a triedral angle. But when FF coin- 
cides with F'0\ there will be brought together at G' three angles 
PFA, AFG, F'G'H\ which will form a triedral angle equal to A ' 
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Bince the diedral angles at the edges FA and F* O ' are already those 
which belong to such an angle. Thus, it can be shown, successively, 
that all the edges PF, FO, etc., of the first figure, will coiucide with 
the edges F'0\ O 'H\ etc., of the second, and that all the polyedral 
angles of the whole convex surface thus formed are equaL TfaiB 
Rurface is therefore a regular dodecaedron. 

Omsirudion of the regular icoaaechron. 

Upon the given edge ABy construct a r^ular pentagon ABCDEy 
and at its centre erect 08 perpendicular to its plan'^, taking S so 
that SA = AB\ then, joining SA, SB, etc., the pyramid S-ABCDE 
is regular, and each of its faces is an equilateral triangle. Now let 






tnc vertices A and B be taken (as in the second figure) as the vertices 
of two other pyramids, A-BSEFO and B-ASCHO, each equal to 
the first and having in common with it the faces ASB and ASE, 
ASB and BSQ respectively, and in common with each other the 
faces ASB and ABO. There is thus formed a convex surface 
CDEFGH, composed of ten equal equilateral triangles. 

Construct a second convex surface CD' E' F' G^H\ equal in all re- 
spects to the first ; and let the figures represent the exterior of the first 
surface, and the interior of the second. Let the first surface be applied 
to the second by bringing the point Z), where two faces meet, upon the 
point C", where three faces meet. The edges DE and DCcan then 
be brought into coincidence with the edges C^D' and C'H\ re- 
spectively, to form a polyedral angle of five faces equal to 8, without 
in any way changing the form of either surface, since the diedral 
angles at the edges SD, S'C\ B'C\ are those which belong to such 
a polyedral angle. But when i)C has been brought into coincidence 
with C'H\ there have been brought together, at the point H\ five 
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equal faces having the necessary diedral inclinations to form anothsi 
polyedral angle equal to S ; and thus, in succession, it can be shown 
that all the outer edges of the first surface coincide with those of the 
second, and that all the polyedral angles of the entire convex sur- 
face thus formed are equal. This surface is therefore a regular 
icosaedron. 



PEOP08ITION XXXL— THEOBEM. 

95. Only five regular (convex) polyedrons are possible. 

The faces of a regular polyedron must be regular polygons, and 
at least three faces are necessary to form a polyedral angle. 

1st. The simplest regular polygon is the equilateral triangle. 
Three angles of an equilateral triangle can be combined to form a 
convex polyedral angle, and this combination, as shown in the pre- 
ceding proposition, gives the regular tetraedron. 

The combination of four such angles gives the regular octaedron ; 
and that of ^ve gives the regular icosaedron. The combination of 
six or more (each being f of a right angle) gives a sum equal to, or 
greater than, four right angles, and therefore cannot form a convex 
polyedral angle (VI. 70). Therefore, only three regular convex 
polyedrons are possible whose surfaces are composed of triangles. 

2d. Three right angles can be combined to form a polyedral angle, 
und this combination gives the regular hexaedron, or cube. Four 
or more right angles cannot form a convex polyedral angle (VI. 70) ; 
therefore, but one regular convex polyedron is possible whose surface 
is composed of squares. 

3d. Three angles of a regular pentagon, being less than four right 
angles (each being f of a right angle), may form a polyedral angle, 
as in the case of the dodecaedron ; but four or more would exceed 
four right angles. . Therefore, but one regular convex polyedron is 
possible with pentagonal faces. 

4th. Three or more angles of a regular hexagon (each being | of 
a right angle) cannot form a convex polyedral angle ; nor can angles 
of any regular polygon of a greater number of sides form such a 
polyedral angle. 

Therefore, the five regular convex polyedrons constructed in the 
preceding proposition are the only ones possible. 

20* 
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96. SehoUwit. The student may derive aoinc aid in compreheading 
the preceding discussion of the regular polyedrona by constructing 
models of them, which he can do in a very simple manner, and a* 
the same time with great accuracy, as follows. 

Draw ou card-board the following diagrams; cut them out entire, 
and at the lines separating adjacent polygons cut the card-board 
half through ; the figures will then readily bend into the form of the 
respective surfeces, and can be retained in that form by glueing the 




OENEKAL THEOBBMS ON POLYEDROHS. 

PEOPoarrroN xxxii— theorem. 

97. In any polyedron, the mimher of its edget inertased by tuw 
it equal to the number of ils vertices increased by the nrnnben- of Hi 
facet. 
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Let E denote the number of edges of any polyedron, V the num- 
ber of its vertices, and F the number of its faces ; then we are to 
prove that 

E+2= V+ F. 

In the first place, we. observe that if we 
remove a face, as ABODE, from any con- 
vex polyedron OH, we leave an open sur- 
face, terminated by a broken line which 
was the contour of the face removed ; and 
in this open surface the number of edges 
and the number of vertices remain the 
same as in the original surface. 

Now let us form this open sur&ce by putting together its faces 
successively, and let us examine the law of connection between the 
number of edges Ey the number of vertices F, and the number of 
faces, at each successive step. Beginning with one face we have 
jE = F. Annexing a second face, by applying one of its edges to an 
edge of the first, we form a surface having one edge and two vertices 
in common with the first ; therefore, whatever the number of sides 
of the new face, the whole number of edges is now one more than 
the whole number of vertices ; that is, 




For 2 faces. 



E= F+1. 



Annexing a third face, adjacent to each of the former, the new sui- 
face will have two edges and three vertices in common with the pre- 
ceding surface; therefore the increase in the number of edges is 
again one more than the increase in the number of vertices ; and we 
have 

For 3 faces, E= F+ 2. 

At difierent stages of this process the number of common edges to 
two successive open surfaces may vary, but in all cases it is ap- 
parent that the addition of a new face increases E by one more unit 
than it increases F; and hence we have the following series of 
results: 
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In an open surface of 



Iface, £= F, 

2 faces, ^=F+1, 

3 " E= F+2, 

4 " £=F+3, 
etc etc. 

-F— Ifaces, E=V+ F—2; 



where the law is, that, in the successive values of E, the number to 
be added to F is a unit less than the number of faces. The last line 
expresses the relation for the open surface of i^ — 1 faces, that is, 
for the open surface which wants but one face to make the closed sur- 
face of F faces. But the number of edges and the number of ver^ — 
tices of this open surface are the same as in the closed surface-— 
Therefore, in a closed surface of F faces, we have 

£= 7+iP— 2, 
or 

^+2= V+F, 

as was to be proved. 

This theorem was discovered by Euler, and is called Euler^a Theo^ — 
rem on Polyedrana. 



PROPOSITION XXXIII.— THEOREM. 

98. The sum of all the angles of the faces of any polyedron is eqiMU 
to four right angles taken as many times oa the polyedron has vertices 
less two. 

Let E denote the number of edges, F the number of vertices, F 
the number of faces, and S the sum of all the angles of the faces, of 
any polyedron. 

If we consider both the interior angles of a polygon and the 
exterior ones formed by producing its sides as in (1. 101), the sum of 
all the angles both interior and exterior is 2JB X ti, where R denotes 
a right angle, and n is the number of sides of the polygon. If, 
then, E denotes the number of edges of the polyedron, 2E denotes 
the whole number of sides of all its faces considered as independent 
polygons, and the sum S of the interior angles of all the F faces 
plus the sum of their exterior angles is 2E X 2E But the sum of 
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exterior angles of one polygon is 4iZ, and the sum of the exterior 
es of the F polygons is 4i2 X F\ that is, 

8+ Ui X F=2R X 2E, 
educing, 

iS=4BX iE — F). 

by JSWer'« Thearenr , E — F = V— 2: hence. 
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TEE THREE BOUND BODIES. 



Of the various solids bouDded by curved surfiices, but three 
treated of in Elementary Geometry — namely, the cylinder, the 
and the sphere, which are called the THREE ROUND bodieb. 



THE CYLINDER. 

2. Definition. A a/lindrical ntrfaee is a carved sor&ce generatei^B 
by a moving straight line which contiaually touches a given curve j> 
and in all of its positions is parallel to a ipven fixed straight liae nc^B^ 
in the plane of the curve. 

Thus, if the straight line Aa movea so 
as continually to touch the given curve 
ABCD, and eo that in any of its positions, 
as Bb, Ce, Dd, etc., it is parallel to a 
given fixed straight line Mm, the surface ^j 
ABCDdiAa ie a cylindrical surface. If 
the moving line ia of indefinite length, a 
surface of indefinite extent is generated. 

The moving line is called the generairix ; the ci 
is called the directrix. Any straight line in the surface, as Bb, which 
represents one of the positions of the generatrix, is called an element 
of the surface. 

In this general definition of a cylindrical auriace, the directrix 
iuay be any curve whatever. Hereafter we shall assume it to be a 
eloaed curve, and usually a circle, as this is the only curve whow 
properties are treated of in elementary geometry. 




e which it touches 
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3. DejmiHon. The solid Ad bounded by a cylindrical surface and 
two parallel planes, ABD and ahd, ie called a a/linder; ite plane 
nir&ces, ABD, aid, are called lis bases; the curved suiface is some- 
timee called its lateral mrfaee; and the perpendicular distance bn- 
tween ite basea is its altitude. 

A cylinder whose base is a circle is called a eireular cylinder. 

4. Definition. A right cylinder is one whose ele- 
ments are perpendicular to its base. 

6. D^MtHwi. A riijkt cylinder wUh a eireular 
base, as ABCa, is called a eyUnder of renolittion, be- 
cause it may be generated by the revolntion of a 
rectangle A Ooa about one of Its sides, Oo, as an 
axis; the side Aa generating the curved suriace, 
and the sides OA and oa generating the bases. The fixed «de 
Oo is the aans of the cylinder. The radius of the base Is called the 
•vdiva of (Ke cylinder. 




PROPOSITION L— THEOREM. 

6. Every aeeHon of a a/Under made by a plane passing through t 
eleaieni u a parallelogram. 

Let Bb be an element of the cylinder Ae; 
then, the section BbdD, made by a plane 
passed through Bb, is a parallelogram. 

1st. The line Dd in which the cutting plane 
intersects the curved suriace a second time is 
an element. For, if through any point D of 
this intersection a straight line is drawn paral- 
lel to Bb, this line by the definition of a cylindrical surface, is an 
element of the surface, and It must also lie in the plane Bd; there- 
fore, this element, being common to both surfaces, is their inter- 
Bection, 

2d. The lines BD and bd are parallel (VI. 25), and the elements 
Bb and Dd are parallel ; therefore, Bd is a parallelogram. 

7. Corollary. Every section of a right cylinder made by a plane 
perpendicular to its base is a rectangle. 
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PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

8. The bases of a cylinder are equal. 

Let BD be the straight line joining any 
two points of the perimeter of the lower base, 
and let a plane passing through BD and the 
element Bb cut the upper base in the line bd ; 
then, BD = bd (6). 

Let A be any third point in the perimeter 
of the lower base, and Aa the corresponding 
element Join AB, AD, ab, ad. Then AB = ab and AD = ad 
(6) ; and the triangles ABD, abd, are equal. Therefore, if the upper 
base be applied to the lower base with the line bd in coincidence 
with its equal BD, the triangles will coincide and the point a will 
fall upon A ; that is, any point a of the upper base will fall on the 
perimeter of the lower base, and consequently the perimeters will 
coincide throughout Therefore, the bases are equal. 



9. Corollary I. Any two parallel sections 
MPNy mpn, of a cylindrical surface Ab, are 
equal. 

For, these sections are the bases of the 
cylinder Mn. 



10. CoroUary II. All the sections of a circular cylinder parallel 
to its bajses are equal circles ; and the straight line joining the centres 
of the bases passes through the centres of all the parallel sections. 
This line is called the axis of the cylinder. 

11. Definition. A tangent plane to a cylinder is a plane which 
passes through an element of the curved surface without cutting this 
surface. The element through which it passes is called the element 
of contact. 
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PROPOSITION m.— PROBLEM. 



12. TkrougK a given point, Co pass a plane tangent to a given cireuiar 
cylinder. 

1st. When the given point is in the curved surface of the cylinder, 

in which case the element of , e ^ 

«)Dtact is given, since it must / ^'~~~~'~~~-~ ^ y„ ' '^ / 
be the element passing through / ' /^"^S/ / 

the given point. ''Al- ;' ,./'i...// / 

Let the given jxiint be a / ^~~~~~'~~~~A--t^d"/j / 

point in the element Aa. At / / ^pT^fJ I 

A, in the plane of the base, j-4:_^._ l^iL^./J-Js 

draw AT tangent to the base, ^~"^~~~~~~^j^ ff" 

and pass a plane B,i through ^^"k 

Aa and AT; this plane is tan- 
gent to the cylinder. For, let P be any point in this plane not in 
the element Aa, and through Ppass a plane parallel to the base, in- 
tersecting the cylinder in the circle UN and the plane Hi in the line 
MP. Let Q be the centre of the circle MN, and join QM. Since 
JKPand MQ are parallel respectively to AT and .40 (VI. 25), the 
angle PMQ is equal to the angle TAO, s,nd PM is tangent to the 
circle MNat M; therefore. Plies without the circle MN and conse- 
quently without the cylinder. Hence the plane Rt does not cnt the 
cylinder and is a tangent plane. 

2d, When the given point is without the cylinder. Let Pbe the 
given point. Through Pdraw the straight line PT, parallel to the 
elements of the cylinder, meeting the plane of tlie base in T. From 
rdraw TA and TC tangents to the base (II. 90) ; through PT and 
the tangent TA pass a plane Bl, and through PT and TC pass a 
plane Ts. The plane £t, passing through PTand the point .il, must 
contain the element Aa, since Aa is parallel to PT; and it is a tan- 
gent plane since it also contains the tangent AT. For a like reason 
the plane Ti is a tangent plane. 

13. CoroUary. The intersection of two tangent planes to a cylindei 
is parallel to the elements of the cylinder. 

14. SeholiMm. Any straight line, drawn in a tangent plane and 
cutting the elenent of contact, is tangent to the cylinder. 
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THE CONE. 

16 D^inUian. A conical surface is a curved surface generated 
by a moving straight line which continually touches a given curve, 
and passes through a given fixed point not in the plane of the 
curve. 

Thus, if the straight line SA moves so 
its continually to touch the given curve 
ABCD, and in all its positions, SB, SC, 
8D, etc., passes through the given fixed 
point 8f the surjGEUse S-ABCD is a conical 
sur&ce. 

The moving line is called the generatrix ; 
the curve which it touches is called the 
directrix. Any straight line in the surface, 

as SBy which represents one of the positions of the generatrix, is 
called an element of the surface. The point S is called the vertex. 

If the generatrix is of indefinite length, as ASa, the whole surface 
generated consists of two symmetrical portions, each of indefinite 
extent, lying on opposite sides of the vertex, as S-ABCD and 
S-abcd, which are called nappes ; one the upper, the other the lower 
nappe. 

16. Definition. The solid S-ABCD, bounded by a conical surface 
and a plane ABD cutting the surface, is called a cone; its plane sur- 
&ce ABD is its base, the point S ia its vertex, and the perpendicular 
distance SO from the vertex to the base is its altitude. 

A cone whose base is a circle is called a circular cone. The straight 
line drawn from the vertex of a circular cone to the centre of its 
base is the aads of the cone. 

17. Definition. A rigid circular cone is a circular 
cone whose axis is perpendicular to its base, as 
S-ABCD. 

The right circular cone is also called a cone of revo- 
lution, because it may be generated by the revolution 
of a triangle, SA 0, about one of its perpendicular 
sides, SO, as an axis; the hypotenuse SA gener- 
ating the curved surface, and the remaining perpen- 
dicular side OA generating the base. 
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PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

18. Every section of a cone made by a plane passing through Us wr- 
lex is a triangle. 

Let the cone S-ABCD be cut by a plane SBC which passes 
through the vertex S and cuts the base in the straight line BC\ 
then, the section SBC is a triangle, that is, the 
intersections SB and SC with the curved surface 
are straight lines. 

For, the straight lines joining S with B and C 
are elements of the surface, by the definition of a 
cone, and they also lie in the cutting plane; 
therefore they coincide with the intersections of 
that plane with the curved surface. 





PROPOSITION v.— THEOREM. 

19. IJ the base of a cone is a circle^ every section made by a plnne 
parallel to the base is a circle. 

Let the section ahc, of the circular cone 
S-ABCy be parallel to the base. 

Let be the centre of the base, and let o 
be the point in which the axis SO cuts the 
plane of the parallel section. Through SO 
and any number of elements SA, SB, etc., 
pass planes cutting th^ base in the radii OA, 
OBy etc., and the parallel section in the 

straight lines oa, o6, etc. Since oa is parallel to OA, and ob to OB^ 
we have 

oa So , ob So . oa ob 

= — and — = — , whence = — • 

OA SO OB SO OA OB 

dut OA = OB, therefore oa = ob; hence, all tliC straight lines 
urawn from o to the perimeter of the section are equal, and the sec- 
tion is a circle. 

20. Corollary, The axis of a circular cone passes through the 
centre* of all the sections parallel to the base. 
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21. Definition. A tangent plane to a cone is a plane which passes 
through an element of the curved sur£Eice without cutting this sur- 
face. The element through which it passes is called the element of 
eontact, 

PROPOSITION VL— PROBLEM. 

22. Through a given point, to pass a plane tangent to a given circulai 
cone. 

1st When the given point is in the curved surface of the cone. 



if <^ /ii'vc'/'''^-^''' 



Let the given point be a point in the element SA. At ^, in th^^ 
plane of the base, draw AM tangent to the base, and pass a plan^ 
MP through SA and AM; this plane is tangent to the cone. Th^ 
proof is the same as for the tangent plane to the cylinder. 

2d. When the given point is a point m without this cone. Join 
the vertex S and the point m, and produce Sm to meet the plane of 
the base in M. From M draw MA and MC, tangents to the base, 
and through SM and these tangents pass the planes MP and MR. 
The plane MP^ containing the element SA and the tangent MA, is a 
tangent plane to the cone, and it also passes through the given 
point m ; and for a like reason, the plane MR also satisfies the con- 
ditions of the problem. 

23. Scholium I. Any straight line, drawn in a tangent plane and 
cutting the element of contact, is tangent to the cone. 

24. Scholium II. When the given point is without the cone, th^ 
problem may be stated in the following form : 

Through any given straight line passing through Hie vertex of a eime, 
to pass a plar "- tangent to the cone. 
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THE SPHERE. 

25. Definition. A sphere is a solid bounded hj a surface all the 
points of which are equally distant from a point within called the 
centre. 

A sphere may be generated by the revolution 
of a semicircle ABC Bhont its diameter -AC as an 
axis; for the surface generated by the curve -A-BO 
will have all its points equally distant from the 
centre 0. 

A radius of the sphere is any straight line 
drawn from the centre to the surface. A diameter 
is any straight line drawn through the centre and terminated both 
ways by the surface. 

Since all the radii are equal and every diameter is double the 
radius, all the diameters are equal. 

26. Definition. It will be shown that every section of a sphere 
made by a plane is a circle ; and as the greatest possible section its 
one made by a plane passing through the centre, such a section is 
called a great circle. Any section made by a plane which does not 
pass through the centre is called a small circle. 

27. Definition. The poles of a circle of the sphere are the extremi- 
ties of the diameter of the sphere which is perpendicular to the plane 
of the circle ; and this diameter is called the axis of the circle. 



PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

28. Every section of a sphere made by a plane is a circle. 
Let abc be a plane section of the sphere 

whose centre is 0. 

All tlie straight lines Oa, 06, etc., drawn 
from to points in the curve of intersec- 
tion ahCf are equal, being radii of the 
sphere ; therefore, the curve abc is the cir- 
cumfereace of a circle (VI. 12), and its 
centre is the foot o of the perpendicular Oo 
let &11 from upon the plane of the section. 

29. Corollary 1 All great circles, as ABC, ADCE, are equal; 
21* 
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for, sin^e their planes pass through the centre of the sphere, thdi 
radii OA, Oa, are radii of the sphere. 

30. CoroUary II. A small circle a6c is the less, the greater its 
distance Oo from the centre of the sphere. 

31. CoroUary III. Every great circle divides the sphere into two 
equal parts ; for, if the parts be separated and then placed with their 
bases in coincidence and their convexities turned the same way, their 
surfaces will coincide ; otherwise there would be points in the spheri 
cal surface unequally distant irom its centre. 

32. Corollary IV. Any two great ^rcles A CBD, AEBF, bisect eaci 
other; for, the common intersection AB of 
their planes passes through the centre of the 
sphere and is a diameter of each circle. 

33. Corollary V. An arc of a great circle may 
be drawn through any two given points, -A, JE, 
of the surface of the sphere ; for the two points, 
A and E, together with the centre 0, deter- 
mine the plane of a great circle whose cir- 
cumference passes through A and E (VI. 4). 

If, however, the two given points are the extremities A and B o: 
a diameter of the sphere, the position of the circle is not determined 
for the points A, and B, being in the same straight line, an infi 
nite number of planes can be passed through them (VI. 2). 

34. Corollary VI. An arc of a circle may be drawn through an 
three given points on the surface of the sphere ; for, the three points^ 
determine a plane which cuts the sphere in a circle. 




PROPOSITION VIII.— THEOREM. 

35. All ike points in the circumference of a circle of the iphere an^ 
equally distant from each of its poles. 

Let abed be any circle of the sphere and 
PP^ the diameter of the sphere perpendicu- 
lar to its plane ; then, by the definition (27), 
Pand P' are the poles of the circle abed. 

Since PP' passes through the centre o 
of the circle, the distances Pa, Ph, Pc, are 
'jblique lines from P to points a, 6, c, equally 
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distant from the foot of the perpendicular, and are therefore equal 
(VI. 10). Hence, all the points of the circumfereuce abed are equally 
distant from the pole P. For the same reason, they are equally dis- 
tant from the pole P'. 

36. Corollary I. All the arcs of great circles drawn from a pole 
of a circle to points in its circumference, as the arcs Pa, P6, Pc, are 
equal, since their chords are equal chords in equal circles. 

By the distance of two points on the surface of a sphere is usually 
understood the arc of a great circle joining the two points. The 
arc of a great circle drawn from any point of a given circle ahc, to 
one of its poles, as the arc Pa, is called the polar distance of the given 
circle, and the distance from the nearest pole is usually understood. 

37. Corollary II. The polar distance of a great circle is a quad- 
rant of a great circle ; thus PA, PB, etc., P'A, P'P, etc., polar dis- 
tances of the great circle ABCD, are quadrants; for, they are the 
measures of the right angles AOP^ BOP, AOP\ BOP', etc., whose 
vertices are at the centre of the great circles PAP', PBP', etc. 

In connection, with the sphere, by a quadrant is usually to be 
understood a quadrant of a greaJt circle, 

38. Corollary III. If a point P on the surface of the sphere is at 
the distance of a quadrant from two points, B and C, of an arc of a 
great circle, it is the pole of that arc. For, the arcs PB and PC 
being quadrants, the angles POB and POC are right angles ; there- 
fore, the radius OP is perpendicular to each of the lines OB, OC, 
and is consequently perpendicular to the plane of the arc BC 
(VI. 13) ; hence, P is the pole of the arc BC. 

39. Scholium. By means of poles, arcs of circles may be drawn 
upon the surface of a sphere with the same ease as upon a plane sur- 
fiace. Thus, by revolving the arc Pa about the pole P, its extremity 
a will describe the small circle cAd ; and by revolving the quadrant 
PA about the pole P, the extremity A will describe the great circle 
ABD. 

If two points, B and C, are given on the surface, and it is required 
to draw the arc BC, of a great circle, between them, it will be neces- 
sary first to find the pole P of this circle ; for which purpose, take 
B and C as poles, and at a quadrant's distance describe two arcs on 
the surface intersecting in P. The arc B C can then be described 
with a pair of compasses, placing one foot of the compasses on P and 
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tracing the arc with the other foot. The opening of the compasses 
(distance between their feet) must in this case be equal to the chord 
of a quadrant ; and to obtain this it is necessary to know the radius 
of the sphere. 



PROPOSITION IX.— PROBLEM. 

40. To find the radius of a given sphere. 

We here suppose that a material sphere is given, and that only 
measurements on the surface are possible. 




Fig. 2. 



Fig. 8. 





Ist. With any point P (Fig. 1) of the given surface as a pole, and 
with any arbitrary opening of the compasses, describe a circum- 
ference abe on the surface. The rectilinear distance Pa^ being the 
arbitrary opening of the compasses, is a known line. 

Take any three points, a, 6, c, in this circumference, and with the 
compasses measure the rectilinear distances ah, he, ca. 

2d. On a plane surface construct a triangle ahc (Fig. 2), with the 
three distances a5, be, ca, and find the centre o of the circle circum- 
scribed about the triangle (II. 87). The radius ao of this circle is 
the radius of the circle ahc of Fig. 1. 

3d. Witli the radius oo as a side, and the known distance Pa as 
the hypotenuse, construct a right triangle a>oP (Fig. 3). Draw aP' 
perpendicular to aP, meeting Po produced in P'. Then it is evident 
that PP\ thus determined, is equal to the diameter of the given 
sphere, and its half PO is the required radius. 

41. Definition. A plane is tangent to a sphere when it has but one 
point in common with the surface of the sphere. 

42. Definition. Two spheres are tangent to each ether when their 
surfaces have but one point in common. 
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PEOPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

43. A plane perpendicular to a radius of a sphere at its extremity is 
tangent to the sphere. 

Let be the centre of a sphere, and y^ v^ 

let the plane MN be perpendicular to a / \ 

radius OA at its extremity A ; then, the [ 

plane MN is tangent to the sphere at the / \ n 
point A / \\ 

For, taking any other point, as ff, in / /^ / 

the plane, and joining OH, the oblique L / 

line OH is greater than the perpendicu- 
lar OA ; therefore the point H is without the sphere. Hence the 
plane MN has but the point A in common with the sphere, and is 
consequently tangent to the sphere. 

44. Gorollary, Conversely, a plane tangent to a sphere is perpen- 
dicular to the radius drawn to the point of contact. For, since every 
point of the plane except the point of contact is without the sphere, 
the radius drawn to the point of contact is the shortest line from the 
centre of the spliere to the plane, therefore it is perpendicular to the 
plane (VI. 9). 

45. Scholium, Any straight line A T, drawn in the tangent plane 
through the point of contact, is tangent to the sphere. 

Any two straight lines, AT, AT', tangent to the sphere at the 
same point A, determine the tangent plane at that point. 



PROPOSITION XL— PROBLEM. 

46. Through a given straight line without a given sphere, to pass a 
plane tangent to the sphere. 

Through the given straight line and the centre of the sphere, a 
plane can be passed which will cut the sphere in a great circle. Let 
the plane of the paper represent this plane ; let MN be the given 
line, the centre of the sphere, and aPcP' the great circle in which 
the plane passed through MN and the centre cuts the sphere. 

From any point M in the given line draw a tangent 3faT to the 

great circle aPc ; draw MO cutting the circumference of the circle 
21** 
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in P and P'; let fall ao perpen- 
dicular to MOy and join Oa. 

Conceive the sphere to be gen- 
erated by the revolution of the 
•emicircle PaP' about its diame- 
ter, and let the tangent Ma re- 
volve with it. The line ao, per- 
pendicular to the axis, will gener- 
ate a small circle ahc whose poles 
are P and P' ; the tangent MaT 
will generate a conical surface; 

and the portion of this surface between the point if and the circum* 
ference abc is the surface of the cone whose vertex is M and whose 
base is the circle abc. Every element of this cone as Mb is a tangent 
to the sphere, since it has the point 5, and that point only, in common 
with the sphere. 

Now, every plane which is tangent to this cone is also tangent to 
the sphere ; for any plane touching the cone in an element Mb, haa 
the point 6, and only the point b, in common with the sphere. 

Therefore the solution of the present problem is reduced to passing 
a plane through the given line MN, tangent to the cone M-ahc; 
which is done by Proposition VI. of this Book, observing the Scho- 
lium (24). 

Since there are two tangent planes to the cone, there are also two 
tangent planes to the sphere, passing through the given line MN, 

47. Scholium. The indefinite conical surface generated by the 
revolution of the tangent MT is circumscribed abovJt the sphere ; and 
the sphere is inscribed in this surface. The circle ahc is called the 
drde of contact of the cone and sphere. 

PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 

48. The intersection of two spheres is a circle whose plane is perpen- 
dicular to the straight line joining the centres of the splieres, and whose 
centre is in that line. 

Through the centres G and 0' of the two spheres, let any plane 
be passed, cutting the spheres in great circles which intersect each 
other in the points A and B ; the chord AB is bisected at C by the 
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line 00 at right angles (II. 34). If we 
now revolve the plane of these two circles 
about the line 00\ the circles will gener- 
ate the two spheres, and the point A will 
describe the line of intersection of their 
surfaces. Moreover, since the line AG 

will during this revolution, remain perpendicular to 00\ it will 
generate a circle whose plane is perpendicular to 00' (VI. 16), and 
whose centre is C, 

49. Scholium. Two spheres being given in any position whatever, 
if any plane is passed through their centres cutting them in two 
great circles, the spheres will intersect if these circles intersect, will 
be tangent to each other if these circles are tangent to each other, 
etc. For each of these positions, therefore, we shall have the same 
relations between the distance of the centres and the radii of the 
spheres, as have been established for the corresponding positions of 
two circles in Book II. 



PROPOSITION XIII.— THEOREM. 

50. Through any Jour points not in the same plane^ a spherical mr* 
face can be made to pass, and but one. 

Let Af By 0, Z>, be four given points not 
in the same plane. These four points may 
be taken as the vertices of a tetraedron 
ABCD. 

Let E be the centre of the circle circum- 
ucribed about the face ABC, and draw EM 
perpendicular to this face; every point in 
EM is equally distant from the points A, B 
and C (VL 10). 

Let F be the centre of the circle circum- 
scribed about the face BCD, and draw FN perpendicular to thia 
face ; every point in FN is equally distant from the points B, G 
and D. 

The two perpendicular^ EM and FN, intersect each other. For, 
let H be the middle point of BG, and draw EH, FH, The lines 
EH and FH are each perpendicular to BG (IL 16); therefore, the 
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plane passed through EHsmd FH is perpendicular to BC (VI. 13) 
and consequently also to each of the faces ABC, BCD (VI. 47). 
Hence, the perpendiculars E3f and FN lie in the same plane EHF 
(VI. 50), and must meet unless they are parallel ; but they cannot be 
parallel unless the planes BCD and ABC are one and the same 
plane, which is contrary to the hypothesis that the four given pointe 
are not in the same plane. 

The intersection of the perpendiculara EM and FN^ being 
equally distant from A, B and C, and also equally distant from B, 
C and D, is equally distant from the four points -4, B, C and D, 
therefore, a spherical surface whose centre is and whose radius is 
the distance of from any one of these points, will pass through 
them all. 

Moreover, since the centre of any spherical surface passing through 
the four points A, B, C and D is necessarily in each of the perpen- 
diculars E3Iy FN, the intersection is the centre of the only spheri- 
cal surface that can be made to pass through the four given 
points. 

51. Corollary I. The four perpendiculars to the planes of the faces 
of a tetraedron, erected at the centres of the faces, meet in the same 
point. 

62. Corollary II. The six planes, perpendicular to the six edgea 
of a tetraedron at their middle points, intersect in the same point 

PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

63. A sphere may be inscribed i7i any given tetraedron. 

Let ABCD be the given tetraedron. d 

Let the planes OAB, OBC, OAC, bisect the /j\ 

diedral angles at the edges AB, BC, AC, re- / 1 \ 

spectively. Every point in the plane OAB is / o \ \ 

equally distant from the faces ABC and ABD ^/rrrrll \.-V---V^ 

(VI. 55); every point in the plane OBC is ^\^ \l / 
equally distant from the faces ABC and DBC\ ^\v'm/ 

and every point in the plane OAC is equally b 

distant from the faces ABC and ADC\ there- 
fore, the common intersection, 0, of these three planes is equally 
distant from the four faces of the tetraedron ; and a sphere described 
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With as a centre, and with a radius equal to the distance of from 
any face, will he tangent to each face, and will he inscrihed in the 
tetraedron. 

54. Corollary. The six planes, hisecting the six diedral angles of a 
tetraedron, intersect in the same point. 



SPHERICAL ANGLES. 

55. Definition. The angle of two curves passing through thu same 
point is the angle formed hy the two tangents to the curves at thai 
point. 

This definition is applicable to any two intersecting curves in 
space, whether drawn in the same plane or upon a surface of any 
kind. 



Thus, in a plane, two circumferences inter- 
secting in a point A, make an angle equal to 
the angle TAT^ formed by their tangents at 
A. In this case, the angle is also equal to 
the angle OAO' formed by the radii of the 
two circles drawn to the common point. 




In like manner, on a sphere, the angle 
formed by any two intersecting curves, 
AB, AB\ is the angle TAT\ formed by 
the lines AT^ A T\ tangents to the two 
curves, respectively, at their common 
point A. 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

56. The angle of two intersecting curves on the surface of a sphere m 
equal to the diedral angle between the planes passed through the centre 
of the sphere and the tangents to the two curves at their paint of in^ 
ierseetion. 

22 
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Let the curves, AB and AB\ on the 
surface of a sphere whose centre is 0, in- 
tersect at A, and let AT SLud AT' be the 
tangents to the two curves, respectively. 
Since J. T and AT' do not cut the curves 
at A, they do not cut the surface of the 
sphere, and are therefore tangents to the 
sphere. Hence they are both perpendicular to the radius OA drawn 
to the common point of contact, and consequently the angle T'AT^ 
which is the angle of the two curves (56), measures the diedral angle 
of the planes OA T, OA T', passed through the radius OA and each 
of the tangents. 




PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

57. The angle of two arcs of great drdes is equal to ike angle of 
their planes, and is measured by the arc of a great circle described from 
its vertex as a pole and included between its sides {produced if ne- 
cessary). 

Let AB and AB' be two arcs of great 
circles, A T and AT' the tangents to these 
arcs at A, the centre of the sphere. 
The planes passing through the centre 
and the tangents AT, AT', are in this 
case the planes of the curves AB, AB', 
themselves ; consequently the angle BAB ', 
or TAT', is equal to the angle of these 

planes (56), the edge of this angle being the common diameter 
AOD. 

Now let CC be the arc of a great circle described from ui as a 
pole and intersecting the arcs AB, AB' (produced if necessary), in 
C and C The radii OC and OC are perpendicular to A 0, since 
the arcs AG, AC, are quadrants (37) ; therefore, the angle COG' is 
also equal to the diedral angle J. 0, or to the angle BAB', and it is 
measured by the arc CC'. 

58. Corollary, Any great circle arc AC, drawn through the pole 
of a given great circle CC, is perpendicular to the circumference 
CC\ For, the pole A being in the diameter A OD perpendicular to 
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the plane of CC\ the plane oi AC \a perpendicular to the plane of 
CC (VI. 47), and hence the angle C is a right angle. 

Conversely, any great circle arc C'A perpendicular to the arc CC" 
must pass through the pole A of CC". 

59. Scholium, If it is required to draw a great circle B'C perpen- 
dicular to a given great circle CC'Ey through a given point B\ we 
have only to find the pole N of the required arc by describing, from 
B' Bsa, pole and at a quadrant's distance, an arc cutting CC'E in 
N\ then, from iV as a pole, the perpendicular B'C can be de- 
scribed. 



SPHERICAL POLYGONS AND PYRAMIDS. 

60. Definition. A spherical polygon is a portion ^.'^^— --^c 
of the surface of a sphere bounded by three or y^ \ /\ 
more arcs of great circles, as ABCD. ^V s. / 

Since the planes of all great circles pass \ / / \ / 

through the centre of the sphere, the planes of \;/ .V 

the sides of a spherical polygon form, at the cen- ^ ^ 

tre 0, a polyedral angle of which the edges are the radii drawn to 
the vertices of the polygon, the face angles are angles at the centre 
measured by the sides of the polygon, and the diedral angles are 
equal to the angles of the polygon (67). 

Since in a polyedral angle each face angle is assumed to be less 
than two right angles, each side of a spherical polygon will be as- 
sumed to be less than a semi-circumference. 

A spherical polygon is convex when its corresponding polyedral 
angle at the centre is convex (VI. 67). 

A diagonal of a spherical polygon is an arc of a great circle join 
iug any two vertices not consecutive. 

61. Definition, A spherieal triangle is a spherical polygon of three 
sides. It is called right angled, isosceles, or equilateral, in the same 
cases as a plane triangle 

62. Definition, A spherical pyramid is a solid bounded by a spheri- 
cal polygon and the planes of the sides of the polygon ; as 0-ABCD, 
The centre of the sphere is the vei^tex of the pyramid ; the spherica] 
polygon is its hose. 
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63. Symmetrical gphericcU triangles and pob/gana. Let ABC be a 
spherical triangle, and the centre of the 
sphere. Drawing the radii OA, OB, 00, we 
form the triedral angle 0-ABC, at the centre. 
The sides AB, BC, AC, of the triangle are 
respectively the measures of the face angles 
A OB, BOG, A 00, of the triedral angle ; and 
the angles A, B, O, of the triangle are respec- 
tively equal to the diedral angles at the edges 
OA, OB, 00, of the triedral angle (67). 

If the radii AO, BO, CO, are produced to meet the surface of the 
sphere in the points A\ B', C, and if these points are joined by arcs 
of great circles A'B', B'C, A'C, a triedral angle O-A'B'C ifl 
formed symmetrical with 0-ABC (VI. 68), and its corresponding 
spherical triangle A'B'C is symmetrical with ABC, 

The spherical pyramid O-A'B'C is also symmetrical with the 
spherical pyramid 0-ABC. 

In the same manner, we may form two symmetrical polygons of 
any number of sides, and corresponding symmetrical pyramids. 

64. Two symmetrical spherical triangles, or polygons, are still 
called symmetrical in whatever position they may be placed on the 
surface of the sphere. If we place the symmetri- 

cal triangles of the preceding figure with the ver- 
tices A' and B' in coincidence with their homolo- 
gous vertices A and B, their third vertices (7 and 
C will lie on opposite sides of the arc AB. In 
this position, it is apparent that the order of ar- 
rangement of the parts in one triangle is the 
reverse of that in the other, and that, in general, 
two symmetrical spherical triangles cannot be made to coincide by 
superposition. 

65. There is, however, one exception to the last remark, namely, 
the case of symmetrical isosceles tri- 
angles. For, if ABC is an isosceles 
spherical triangle and AB = AC, 
then, in its symmetrical triangle we 
have A'B' = A'C\ and consequently 
AB =A'C\AC = A'B', and since 
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the angles A and A' are equal, if AB be placed on A^C\ AC will 
fall on its equal A^B^ and the two triangles will coincide throughout. 

66. In consequence of the relation established between polyedral 
angles and spherical polygons, it follows that from any property of 
polyedral angles we may infer an analogous property of spherical 
polygons. 

Reciprocally, from any property of spherical polygons we may 
infer an analogous property of polyedral angles. 

The latter is in almost all cases the more simple mode of proce- 
dure, inasmuch as the comparison of figures drawn on the surface of 
a sphere is nearly if not quite as simple as the comparison of plane 
figures. 

67. Definition. If from the vertices of a spherical triangle as 
poles, arcs of great circles are described, these arcs form by their 
intersection a second triangle which is called the polar triangle of the 
first. 

Thus, i£ A, B and C are the poles of the arcs 
of great circles, jB'C, A'C[, and A'B\ respec- 
tively, A'B'C is the polar triangle of ABC, 

Since all great circles, when completed, intersect 
each other in two points, the arcs B'C'y AC\ 
A!B\ if produced, will form three other triangles ; 
but the triangle which is taken as the polar tri- 
angle is that whose vertex A\ homologous to J., lies on the same 
aide of the arc BC 9A the vertex A ; and so of the other vertices. 




PROPOSITION XVII.— THEOREM. 

68. If A'B'C is the polar triangle of ABC, then, reciprocally^ 
iBC is the polar triangle of A'B'C. 

For, since A is the pole of the arc B'C\ the 
point B' is at a quadrant's distance from A ; and 
since C is the pole of the arc A'B\ the point -B' is 
at a quadrant's distance from C; therefore, B' is 
the pole of the arc A C (38). In the same man- 
ner, it is shown that A' is the pole of the arc BC, 
and C the pole of the arc AB, Moreover, A and 

A! are on the same side of B' C\ B and B' on the same side of -A'C, 
22* R 
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C and C on the same side of A'B'\ therefore, ABC is the polar 
triangle of J['J5'C". 




PROPOSITION XVnL— THEOREM. 

69. In two polar triangles, each angle of one is measured by the sup- 
plernent of the side lying opposite to it in the other. 

Let ABC and A'B^C be two polar triangles. 

Let the sides AB and A C, produced if necessary, 
meet the side B'C in the points h and c. The 
vertex A being the pole of the arc be, the angle 
A is measured by the arc be (67). 

Now, B' being the pole of the arc Ac and C" 
the pole of the arc Ab, the arcs B'c and C'b are 
quadrants ; hence we have 

B'C + bc = B'c + C^b = a semi-circumferenoe. 

Therefore be, which measures the angle A, is the supplement of the 
8ide£'(7'(IL55). 

In the same manner, it can be shown that each angle of either 
triangle is measured by the supplement of the side lying opposite to 
it in the other triangle. 

70. Scholium I. Let the angles of the triangle 
ABC be denoted by A, B and 0, and let the sides 
opposite to them, namely, BC, AG and AB, be 
denoted by a, b and c, respectively. Let the cor- 
responding angles and sides of the polar triangle 
be denoted by A\ B', C, a\b' and c'. Also let 
both angles and sides be expressed in degrees 
(II. 64). Then, the preceding theorem gives the following relations 

^ + a' = ^ + 6' = C + c' = 180^ 
A' + a=B'-{-b = C' + e = 180^ 

also A — a = A' — a', etc. 

71. Scholium II. Two triedral angles at the centre of the sphere, 
corresponding to two polar triangles on the surface, are called sup- 
plementary triedral angles; for, it follows from the preceding 
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theorem, and from the relation between any spherical polygon and 
its corresponding polyedral angle (60), that the diedral angles of 
either of these triedral angles are respectively the supplements of 
the opposite face angles of the other. 

PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

72. Jhuo triangles on the same sphere are either equal or symmetrical^ 
when two sides and the included angle of one are respectively equal to 
two sides and the included angle of the other. 

In the triangles ABC and DEF, let the angle 
A be equal to the angle D, the side AB equal 
to the side DE, and the side A C equal to side 
DF. 

1st When the parts of the two triangles are 
in the same order, ABC can be applied to 
DEFf as in the corresponding case of plane 
triangles (I. 76), and the two triangles will 
coincide ; therefore, they are equal. 

2d. When the parts of the two tri-' 
angles are in inverse order, let DE'Fhe 
the symmetrical triangle of DEF^ and 
therefore having its angles and sides equal, 
respectively, to those of DEF. Then, in 
the triangles ABC and DE^F, we shall 
have the angle BA C equal to the angle 
E'DF, the side AB to the side DE\ and 
the side AC to the side DF, and these parts arranged in the samo 
order in the two triangles; therefore, the triangle ABC is equal to 
the triangle DE'Fy and consequently symmetrical with DEF. 

73. Scholium. In this proposition, and in those which follow, the 
two triangles may be supposed on the same sphere, or on two equal 
spheres. 

PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

74. Two triangles on the same sphere are either equal or symmetrical^ 
when a side and the two adjacent angles of one are equal respectively to 
a fdde and the two adjacent angles of the other. 
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For, one of the triangles may be applied to the other, or to ite 
symmetrical triangle, as in the corresponding case of plane tri- 
angles (I. 78). 

PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

75. Two triangles on the same sphere are either equal or symmetri4xd, 
when the three sides of one are respectively equal to the three sides ofihe 
other. 

For, their corresponding tried ral angles at the centre of the sphere 
are either equal or symmetrical (VI. 71). 



PROPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

76. If ttoo triangles on the same sphere are mutually equiangular^ 
ihey are also mutually equilateral; and are eiiher equal or symr 
m>etrical. 

Let the spherical triangles 
M and N be mutually equian- 
gular. 

Let 3f' be the polar triangle 
of j9f, and iV' the polar triangle of JV. Since Jlfand JVare mutually 
equiangular, their polar triangles M' and JV' are mutually equi- 
lateral (69) ; therefore, by the preceding proposition, the triangles M' 
and N' are mutually equiangular. But M' and N' being mutually 
equiangular, their polar triangles M and N are mutually equilateral 
(69). Consequently, M and N are either equal or symmetrical (75). 

77. Scholium. It may seem to the student that the preceding 
property destroys the analogy which subsists between plane and 
spherical triangles, since two mutually equiangular plane triangles 
are not necessarily mutually equilateral. But in the case of spheri- 
cal triangles, the equality of the sides follows from that of the angles 
only upon the condition that the triangles are constructed upon the 
same sphere or on equal spheres ; if they are constructed on spheres 
of different radii, the homologous sides of two mutually equiangular 
triangles will no longer be equal, but will be proportional to the 
radii of the sphere ; the two triangles will then be similar ^ as in the 
case of plane triangles. 
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PROPOSITION XXIir.— THEOREM. 

78. In an isosceles spherical triangle, the angles opposite tlie equal 
tides are equal. 

In the spherical triangle ABC, let AB = AC; a 

then, B= C. 

For, draw the arc AD of a great circle, from the 
vertex A to the middle of the base BG. The tri- 
angles ABD and A CD are mutually equilateral, 
and in this ease are symmetrical (75); therefore 
B=C. 

79. Corollary, Since the triangles ABD and A CD are mutually 
equiangular, we have the angle BAD equal to the angle CAD, and 
the angle ADB equal to the adjacent angle ADC; therefore, the arc 
dravm from the vertex of an isosceles spJierical triangle to the middle of 
the base is perpendicular to the base and also bisects the vertical angle, 

80. Scholium, This proposition and its corollary may also be 
proved by applying the isosceles triangle to its symmetrical tri- 
angle (65). 




PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

81. if tv)0 angles of a spherical triangle are equal, the triangle is 
isosceles. 

In the triangle ABC let B = C; then, f 

AB = AC. 

For, let A' B'C be the polar triangle of ^^C. 
Then, the sides A'B^ and A'C are equal 
(69), and therefore the angles B' and C are 
equal (78). But since the angles B' and C ^ 
are equal in the triangle A'B'C, the sides AB 
and A C are equal in its polar triangle ABC. 
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PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

82. Any side of a spherical triangle is less than the sum of tk 
other two. 

Let ABC be a spherical triangle; then, 
any side, as J. (7, is less than the sum of the 
other two, AB and BC. 

For, in the corresponding triedral angle 
formed at the centre of the sphere, we 
have the angle AOC less than the sum of 
the angles AOB 2iJid BOC (VL 69); and 

since the sides of the triangle measure these angles, respectively, we 
\i2,yQ AC < AB + BC. 

83. Corollary. Any side, AB, of a spherical 
polygon ABCDE'iQ less than the sum of all the a 
other sides. 

PROPOSITION XXVI.— THEOREM. 

84. In a spherical triangle, the greater side is opposite the greater 
angle ; and conversely. 

1st In the triangle J[£ (/Suppose J[-B(7>J[C!B; 
then, AC^ AB. For, draw the arc BD making 
the angle DBC=DCB; then, the triangle BDC 
is isosceles (81), and DC= DB. Adding DA to 
each of these equals we have AC= DB + DA. 
But DB + DA> AB (82) ; therefore, AC> AB. 

2d. Conversely, in the triangle J.-B(7 suppose AC> AB; then 
ABO ACB. For, if ABC were equal to ACB, AC would be 
equal to AB (81), which is contrary to the hypothesis ; and if ABC 
were less than A CB, A C would be less than AB, which is also con- 
trary to the hypothesis; therefore, ABC must be greater than ACB 

PROPOSITION XXVII.— THEOREM. 

85. If froftn, the extremities of one side of a spherical triangle two ares 
of greai circles are dravm to a point vrithin the triangle, the sum of 
these ares is less than the sum of the other two sides of the triangle. 
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In the spherical triangle ABC, let the arcs 
BD and CD be drawn to any point D within the 
triangle; then, DB + DC < AB + AC. 

For, produce BD to meet ^C in ^; then we 
have DC<DE+ EC (82) ; and adding BD to 
both members of this inequality, we have DB -j- DC <, BE + J^C, 
In the same manner, we prove that BE -\- EC <. AB -]- AC; 
therefore, DB + DC<AB + AC 




PROPOSITION XXVIII.— THEOREM. 

86. The sum of the sides of a convex spherical polygon is less than 
the circumference of a greed circle. 

For, the sum of the face angles of the corresponding polyedral 
angle at the centre of the sphere is less than four right angles 

(VL 70). 

PROPOSITION XXIX.— THEOREM. 

87. The sum of the angles of a spherical triangle is greater than 
two, and less than six, right angles. 

For, denoting the angles of a spherical triangle 
by A, B, C, and the sides respectively opposite to 
fchem in its polar triangle by a\h\c\ we have (70), 

^ = 180^ — a', £ = 180*^ — 6', 0=180*^— c', 

the sum of which is 

A + B+ C= 640^ — (a' + 6' + C). 

But a' + 6' + c' < 360** (86); therefore, A -]- B + C> 180°; 
that is, the sum of the three angles is greater than two right angles. 
Also, since each angle is less than two right angles, their sum is lesB 
than six right angles. 

88. Corollary. A spherical triangle may have two or even three 
right angles ; also two or even three obtuse angles. 

89. Definitions. If a spherical triangle ABC has 
two right angles, B and C, it is called a bi-rectangular 
triangle ; and since the sides AB and A C must each 
pass through the pole of BC (58), the -vertex A is 
that pole, and therefore AB and A C are quadrants. 
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If a triangle has three right angles it is 
called a tri-redangiUar triangle; each of 
its sides is a quadrant, and each vertex la 
the pole of the opposite side. Three planes 
passed through the centre of the sphere, 
each perpendicular to the other two (VI. 48), 
divide the surface of the sphere into eight 
fcri-rectangular triangles, ABC^ A'BCy etc. 




C'fer l" 




RATIO OF THE SURFACES AND VOLUMES OF SPHERICAL 

FIGURES. 

90. Definitions, A lune is a portion of the surface 
of a sphere included between two semi-circumferences 
of great circles ; as AMBNA. 

A spherical ungula, or wedge, is a solid bounded by 
a lune and the two semicircles which intercept the 
lune on the surface of the sphere; as the solid 
ABMANB. The common diameter AB, of the semi- 
circles, is called the edge of the ungula; the lune is called its 
base. 

91. Definition. The excess of the sum of the angles of a spherical 
triangle over two right angles is called the sphericaJ, excess. 

If the angles of a spherical triangle ABC are denoted by -4, B 
and Cy and its spherical excess by E, and if a right angle is the unit 
employed in expressing the angles, we shall have 

E=A + B-^ C—2. 



PROPOSITION XXX.— THEOREM. 

92. Ttoo symmetrical spherical triangles are equivalent. 

Let ABC and A'B'C be two symmetrical triangles with their 
homologous vertices diametrically opposite to each other on the 
sphere. Let P be the pole of the small circle which passes through 
the three points A, B and C. The great circle arcs PA, PB, PQ 
are equal (36). 
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Draw the diameter POP' and the great 
circle arcs P'A\ P'B\ P'C'\ these arcs 
being equal, respectively, to PA, PB, PC, 
are also equal to each other. 

The triangles PAB, P'A'B\ are mu- 
tually equilateral, and also isosceles; 
therefore, they are superposable (65) and 
are equal in area. For the same reason 
the triangle PA C is equivalent to the tri- 
angle P'AC\ and PBC \& equivalent to P'B'C\ Therefore the 
triangle ABC, which is the sum of the triangles PAB, PAC and 
PBC, is equivalent to its symmetrical triangle A!B' C which is the 
sum of the triangles P'A!B\ P'A'C and P'B'C. 

If the pole P should fall without the triangle ABC, the triangle 
would be equivalent to the sum of two of the isosceles triangles 
diminished by the third ; but as the same thing would occur for the 
symmetrical triangle, the conclusion would be the same. 

93. CaroUary I. If the arcs of two great 
circles, AC A', BCB', intersect on the sur- 
face of a hemisphere, the sum of the oppo- 
site triangles ACB, A'CB', is equivalent to 
a lune whose angle is the angle ACB, 
formed by the great circles. 

For, completing the great circle -BCB' C", 
the triangles A'CB', ACB, are symmetri- 
cal, and therefore equivalent. Hence, the sum of ACB and A'CB' 
is equivalent to the sum of ACB and ACB, that is, to the lune 
ACBC'A, whose angle is the angle ACB. 

94. Corollary II. The reasoning employed in the demonstration 
of the theorem may be applied also to the pyramids whose bases are 
two symmetrical triangles. Hence, two symmetrical gpherical triangu- 
kar pyramids are equivalent. 

Also by the reasoning in Corollary I. we infer that the mm of Hie 
volumes of two spherical triangular pyramids the sum of whose bases is 
equivalerU *o % lune, is equal to the volume of the ungvia whose base is 
that lime. 
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PROPOSITION XXXI.— THEOREM. 




95. A lune is to the surface of the sphere as the angle of the lune i» tc 
four right angles. 

Let ANBMA be a lune, and let MNF be 
the great circle whose poles are the ex- 
tremities of the diameter AB. 

Let the circumference of the circle MNF 
be divided into any number of equal parts 
Ma, ah, etc.; and let planes be passed 
through the diameter AB and each of the 
points of division. The whole surface of 

tJbe sphere will evidently be divided into equal lunes of which the 
given lune will contain the same number as there are parts in the 
arc MN. Hence, whether the number of the parts in MN and the 
number of the parts in the whole circumference MNP, are commen- 
surable or incommensurable, the ratio of the lune ANBMA to the 
surface of the sphere is the same as the ratio of the arc MN to the 
circumference MNP ; or, since MN is the measure of the angle of 
the lune, and the circumference MNP is the measure of four right 
angles, the lune is to the surface of the sphere as the angle of the 
lune is to four right angles. 

96. Corollary I. Two lunes, on the same or on equal spheres, are 
to each other as their angles. 

97. Corollary II. K we denote the surface of the tri-rectangular 
triangle by T, the surface of the whole sphere will be ST (89); 
therefore, denoting the surface of the lune by L and its angle by A, 
the unit of the angle being a right angle, we have 



L A 

-— = — » whence L = T X 2A. 

8T 4 



If, further, we take the tri-rectangular triangle as the unit of sur- 
face in comparing surfaces on the same sphere, we shall have 

L = 2A; 



that is, a right angle being the unit of angles, and the trirreeUmgidaT 
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triangle the unit of ^herical suirfcices, the area of a lune is expressed by 
twice its angle. 

98. Corollary III. The tri-rectangular spherical pyramid (that 
whose base is the tri-rectangular triangle) being taken as the unit of 
volume, the same reasoning may be employed to prove that ths 
volume of an ungula vrill be expressed by twice its angle. 



PROPOSITION XXXII.— THEOREM. 

99. The area of a spherical triangle is equal to its spherical excess 
(the right angle being the unit of angles and the tri-rectangular 
triangle the unit of areas). 

For, let ABC be a spherical triangle. Complete the great circle 
ABA'B'y and produce the arcs AC and BC 
to meet this circle in A' and B'. 

We have, by the figure, 

ABC+A'BC =lune^ 
ABC+AB'C = lune J?, 

and by (93) 

ABC^'A'B'C=\\xn^ C 

The sum of the first members of these equations is equal to twice 
the triangle ABC, plus the four triangles ABC, A'BG, AB'Cf 
A 'B' C, which compose the surface of the hemisphere. With the 
system of units adopted, the surface of the hemisphere is expressed 
by 4; therefore, denoting the area of the triangle ABC by K, and 
the numerical measures of its angles by A, B and C, we have (97). 

2K+4 = 2A + 2B + 2a 
whence 

K= A -{- B -\- C — 2 = spherical excess, 

100. Corollary, The same reasoning, in connection with (94) and 
(98), may be employed to prove that, if V is the volume of a spheri- 
cal triangular pyramid whose base is the spherical triangle ABC^ 
and if the unit of volume is the volume of the tri-rectangular spheri- 
cal pyramid, we shall have 

V=A + B+ C—2. 
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101. Scholium. It must not be forgotten that the preceding results 
are merely the expression of the ratios of the figures considered to 
the adopted units. For example, suppose the angles of a spherical 
triangle are given in degrees as follows : A = 80°, B = 100®, 
C = 120° ; then, reducing them to the right angle as the unit, 

90 ^ 90 90 3 

therefore, the area of this triangle is | of the area of the tri-rectangu- 
lar triangle. 

Also, the volume of the spherical pyramid of which this triangle 
is the base is f of the volume of the tri-rectangular spherical 
pyramid. 

Hence, also, it follows that the volumes of two triangular apherieal 
pyramids are to eacJi oilier as the areas of their bases. 



PROPOSITION XXXIII.— THEOREM. 

102. The area of a spherical polygon is m^easured by iiie sum of its 
angles minus the product of two right angles multiplied by the number 
of sides of the polygon less two. ^ 

Let ABODE be a spherical polygon. From /^^^^^''N. 
any vertex, as -4, draw the diagonals A C, AD ; A ^ \ 

the polygon will be divided into as many tri- \^ ^^-d 

angles as there are sides less two. The surface \_.^-'^''^ 

of each triangle is measured by the sum of its 
angles minus two right angles ; and the sum of all the angles of the 
triangles is equal to the sum of the angles of the polygon ; therefore 
the surface of the polygon is measured by the sum of its angles 
minus two right angles multiplied by the number of triangles, that 
is, by the number of sides of the polygon less two. 

103. Corollary I. Denoting the number of sides of the polygon 
by n, the sum of its angles by /S, and its area by Kj then, with the 
adopted system of units, we have 

K= S— 2(n — 2) = «— 2n + 4. 

104. Corollary II. The tri-rectangular pyramid being taken as the 
anlt of volume, the volume of any spherical pyramid will have the 
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aame numerical expression as the area of ita base; that is, the votunu 
of a spherical pyramid is to the volwne of the tri^ectangvlar pyramid 
as the ba»e of the pyramid ia to the trt-reclangular triangle. 

Now the Tolume of the tri-rectangular pyramid is one-dghth of the 
volume of the sphere, and the tri-rectangular triangle is one-eighth of 
tbesur&ceof the sphere; th^Tefore, the volume of a apherical pyramad 
u to the volume of the epliere as its hose it to t/ie surface of ilia sphere. 



SHORTEST LINE ON THE SDEFACE OF A 8PHEBB 
BETWEEN TWO POINTS. 

PROPOSITION XXXIV.— THEOREM. 

105. The iliariest line that can be drawn on the svrfaee of a sphere 
between two points is the arc of a great drek, not greater than a semi- 
eirctanferenee, joining tlie two points. 

Let AB be an arc of a great circle, lees than 
a semi- circumference, joining any two points A 
and £ of the surface of a sphere ; and let C 
be any arbitrary point taken in that arc. Then 
we say that the shortest line from A to B, on 
the sur&ce of the sphere, must pass through C 

From A and B as poles, with the polar dis- 
tances AC and BC, describe circumferencea on the eurfoce; these 
circumferences touch at C and lie wholly without each other. For, 
let M be any point in the circumference whose pole is A, and draw 
the arcs of great circles AM, BM, forming the spherical triangle 
AMB. We have, by (82), AM + BM > AB, and subtracting from 
the two members of this inequality the equal arcs AM and A C, we 
have BM > BO; therefore, M lies without the circumference whose 
pole is B. 

Now let AFQB be any line irom A to £, on the sur&ce of tlte 
sphere, which does not pass through the point G, and which therefore 
cuts the two circumferences in different points, one in F, the other in 
0. Whatever may be the nature of the line AF, an equal line cau 
be drawn from ^ to C; for, \i AO and AF be conceived to be drawn 
on two equal spheres having a common diameter passing through A, 
and therefore having their sur&ces in coincidence, and if one of 
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these spheres be turned upon the common diameter as an axis, the 
point A will be fixed and the point F will come into coincidence with 
C; the surfaces of the two spheres continuing to coincide, the line 
^-F will then lie on the common surface between A and C. For the 
same reason, a line can be drawn from B to C, equal to BO. There- 
fore, a line can be drawn from ^ to jB, through C, equal to the sum 
of AF and B6, and consequently less than any line AFOB that does 
not pass through O. The shortest line from AtoB therefore passes 
through (7, that is, through any, or every, point in AB ; consequently 
it most be the arc AB itself. 
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nfEASUHEMENT OF THE TBBEE ROUND BODIES 




THE CYLINDER. 

1. Defo/itiox. The BT«a of the convex, or lateral, sur&ce (^ a 
cylinder is called its lateral area. 

2. D^mUum. A pium ia meeribed in a 
eylinder when ita bases are inscribed in the 
baees of the cylinder. 

If a polygon ABCDEF is inscribed in 
the base of a cylinder, planes passed 
through tbe aides of the polygon, parallel 
to the elements of the cylinder, intereect 
the cylinder in parallelograms, ABB'A', 
etc. (VIII. 6), which evidently determine ' '^ 

a prism inscribed in the cylinder. 

3. Dejtniiion. A prism is cireumseribed about a cylinder when its 
bases are circumscribed about the bases of the cylinder. 

If a polygon jIB CD ia circumscribed 
about the base of a cylinder, planes 
passed through tbe sides of tbe polygon, 
parallel to the elements of tbe cylinder, 
will evidently contain the elemeata, aa', 
6d',etc., drawn at tbe points of contact, 
and be tangent to the cylinder in these 
elements. The intersection of these 
planes with tbe plane of tbe upper base 
of tbe cylinder will therefore determine 
a polygon A'B'C'D', equal to ABGD, 

circumscribed about tbe upper base, and a prism will be formed which 
is dicumacribed about the cylinder. 
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4 DefinUion. A right seelioa of a cylin- 
der is a eectioD made by a plane perpen- 
dicular to ite elements ; aa abedef. 

The intersection of the same plane with 
an inscribed or circumscribed prism is a 
riitbt section of the prism. 



6. D^nUvm. SimUar cylinden of revolution are thoee which 
are generat«d by similar rectangles revolving about homolc^ui 
■ides. 




PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

6. A cylinder U ike limit of the inscribed and cxrcumiKribed primt, 
the number of whose faces is ind^nitely increased. 

Let any polygon abed be inscribed in the base of the cylinder ae' 
and at the vertices of this polygon let 
tangents be drawn to the base of the 
cylinder forming the circumscribed poly- 
gon ABGD. Upon these polygons as 
bases let prisms be formed, inscribed in, 
and circumscribed about, the cylinder. 
We shall assume, as evident, that the 
convex surface of the cylinder is greater 
than that of the inscribed prism and 
less than that of the circumscribed 
prism.* 

Suppose the ares ab, be, etc., to be bisected and polygons to Iw 
formed having double the number of sides of the first; and upon 
these as bases suppose prisms to be constructed, inscribed and circum- 
scribed, as before; and let this process be repeated an indefinite 
number of times. The difference between the convex surface of the 
inscribed prism and that of the corresponding circumscribed prism 
■ will continually diminish and approach to zero bs its limit. Ther* 
" A proof, however, can be given analogouH to that at (V, 32). 
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fore tbme convex euriacea themflelves approach to the convex surfiice 
of the cflicder as their common limit. 

At the same time, it is evident that the volumes of the iuBcribeo 
and circumscribed prisms approach to the volume of the cylinder as 
their common limit. 

7. Seholiwn. In the preceding demonstration, the base of the cylin- 
der is not required to be a circle, but may be any closed convex 
curve. We have, however, tacitly assumed that the curve is the 
limit of the perimeters of the inscribed and circumscribed polygons ; 
a principle which vaa rigorously proved in the case of regttlar poly- 
gone inscribed in a circle. 



PE0P08ITI0N n.— THEOEEM. 

8. The lateral area of a cylinder is equal to the prodvel of toe 
perimder of a right aeetion of the cylinder by an element of the 
nafaee. 

Let ABODEF he the base and AA ' any 
element of a cylinder, and let the curve 
abedefhe any right section of the suriace. 
Denote the perimeter of the right section 
by P, the element A A' by E, and the lat- 
eral area of the cylinder by S. 

Inscribe in the cylinder a prism 
ABCDEFA' of any number of faces. 
The right section, ahedef, of this prism will 
be a polygon inscribed in the right section 
of the cylinder formed by the same plane. 

Denote the lateral area of the prism by g, and the perimeter of its 
right section by j?; then, the lateral edge of the prism being equal 
to i; we have (VIL 16), 

»=py.K 

Let the number of lateral &ces of the prism be indefinitely increased, 
aa in the preceding proposition ; then a approaches indefinitely to j 
as its limit, and p approaches to P; therefore, at the limit, we hav*- 
(V.81). 

5=Px E. 
23** s 
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9. GoroUary I. The lateraJ area of a right cylinder lb equal 
product of the perimeter of ita base by its altitude. 

10. OoroUary II. Let a cylinder of revolution be ^'^ 
generated hj the rectangle whose sides are S and S 
revolving about the side S. Then, R is the radius of 
the base, and M is the altitude of the cylinder. The 
]H)rimeter of the base ia 2^R (V. 40), and hence, for 
the lateral area 8 we have the expreesion 

S=2tRK 

The area of each base is JiR' (Y. 43) ; hence the tot 
the cylinder of revolution, is expressed by 

T=2itR.H+ 27tR* = 2«RiS+ R). 



11. Corollary III. Let 5 and « de- 
note the lateral areas of two similar 
cylindeiB of revolution (4) ; T and t 
their total areas; R and r the radii 
of their bases ; ff and h their alti- 
tudes; The generating rectangles be- 
ing similar, we have (111. 12) 



B 

h 


fi_ 

r 


H+R 




_B 


HE' 
h k' 


2i-K(S'+-B) 


E 


H+R 



( 2r.r(k + r) r ' h + T 

That is, the lateral areas, or the total areas, of 
iuiion are to each other as the squares of their 
of the radii of their bases. 



cylinders of rem- 
oras thesqwo'es 




PROPOSITION III.— PBOBLEM. 

12. The volume of a cylinder is equal to the prodimt of its base by its 
aUitude. 

Let the volume of the cjlinder be denoted 
hy V, its base by B, and its altitude by S. 
Let Hie volume of an inscribed prism be de- 
noted by V, and its base by B'; ite altitude 
wiU also be ff, and we shall have (VII. 38) 

r' = B'X H. 
Let the number of faces of the prism be 
indefinitely increased, as in (8) ; then the limit 
of V' is V, and the limit of £' ia B; therefore (V. 31), 

V=BXH. 

13. Corollary I. Let V be the volume of a cylinder of revolution, 
R the radius of its base, and H its altitude ; then the area of its 
base is TtR* (V. 43) ; and therefore 

V= ^R^H. 

14. Corollary II. Let V and t> be the volumes of two similar cyl- 
inders of revolution; R and r the radii of their bases; £" and A 
their altitudes; then, the generating rectangles being similar, we 
have 

S R 



and 



riJ'ff R^ H 



that is, the vobimea of nmilar cylinders of revohdion are to etwA oUiet 
as the cubes of their altitudes, or as the aihes of their radii. 
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THE CONE. 

15. Definition, The area of the convex, or lateral, surface of a cone 
is called its lateral area, 

16. Definition. A pyramid is inscribed in a 
cone when its base is inscribed in the base of 
the cone, and its veilex coincides with the 
vertex of the cone. 

If a polygon ABCD is inscribbd in the base 
of a cone and planes are passed through its 
sides and the vertex S of the cone, these 
planes intersect the convex surface of the 
cone in right lines (VIII. 18) and determine 
a pyramid inscribed in the cone. 

17. Definition. A pyramid is cvrcum- 
scribed about a cone when its base is cir- 
cumscribed about the base of the cone, and 
its vertex coincides with the vertex of the 
cone. 

If a polygon ABCD is circumscribed 
about the base of a cone, its points of con- 
tact with the base being a, 6, c, rf, and 
planes are passed through its sides and the 
vertex S of the cone, these planes will be tangent to the cone m 
the elements Sa, Sb, etc. (VIII. 21), and will determine a pyramid 
circumscribed about the cone. 

18. Definition. A truncated cone is the portion of a cone included 
between its base and a plane cutting its convex surface. 

When the cutting plane is parallel to 
the base, the truncated cone is called a 
frustum of a cone; as ABCD-abcd, The 
altitude of a frustum is the perpendicular 
distance Tt between its bases. 

If a pyramid is inscribed in the cone, 
the cutting plane determines a truncated 
pyramid inscribed in the truncated cone; 
and if a pyramid is circumscribed about 





a truDcated pyramid c 




the cone, the cuitiog plane detei 
scribed about the truncated cone, 

19. Definition. In a cone of revolution, as 
S-ABC, generated by the revolution of the 
right triangle SA about the axia SO, all the 
elements, SA, SB, etc., are equal ; and any ele- 
ment is calle<l the slant height of Uie cone. 

In a cone of revolution, the portion of an ele- 
ment included between the parallel bases of a 
frustum, as Aa, or Bb, is called the slant height 
of the fnutitm. 

20. DefinUion. Similar cones of revolution are those which are 
generated by similar right triangles revolving about homologous 
sides. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

21. A etme w the limil of the inscribed and circumscribed pyramuti, 
the nwmSer of whose faces is indefinitely increased. 

The demonstration is precisely the same aa that of Proposition I., 
substituting a cone for a cylinder, and pyramids for prisms. 

22. Corollary/. A frustum of a cone is the limit of the frustums of 
the inscribed and circumscribed frustums of pyramids, the number 
of whose faces is indefinitely increased. 



PROPOSITION v.— THEOBEM. 

23. The lateral area of a cone of revolution is equal to the prodvel 
of the eiTcumferenee of Us base by halfiis slant Iieig/U. 

Let S-MNPQ be a cone generated by tlie ^ 

revolution of the right triangle SOM about 
the asis SO. Denote its lateral area by S, 
the circumference of its base by C, and its 
alant height SM by L. 

Circumscribe about the base any regular 
polygon ABCD, and upon this polygon as a 
base construct a regular pyramid S-ABCD 
rircumscribed about the cone. Denote the 
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lateral area of the pyramid by s, and the perimeter of its baae by 
p ; its slant height is the same as that of the cone, sioce it is tm ele- 
ment of contact, as SMot SN; therefore, we have (VIL 47), 

The number of lateral faces of the pyramid being indefinitely In 
creased, s approacbes indefinitely to S, and p approaches indefinitely 
to C; therefore, at the limit, we have (V. 31), 

24. Corollary I. If JZ is the radius of the base, we have O ^ 2t£ 
CV. 40) ; hence 

S = 2«RX^ = 'RL. 

The area of the base being irJP, the total area T of the cone is 

T = ytRL + ffiJ' = nR(L+ R). 

25. CoroUary II. Hence, by the same process as was employed in 
(11), we can prove that the_ lateral areas, or the total area», of ^miiar 
cones of revoliUion are to each other as Oie sqitares of their slant heights, 
or as the squares of their aitiiudes, or as the squares of the radii of 
tlieir bases. 

PROPOSITION VI.— THEOREM. 

26. The lateral area of a frustum of a cone of revolution is equal to 
the half xwn of the eireumferences of its bases multiplied by Us slant 
height. 

The plane which cuts off the frustum '^ 

MSP^n, from the cone S-MNP, also cuts 
off from any circumscribed pyramid a 
frustum, as ABCDa, the lateral area of 
which is equal to the half sum of the pe- 
rimeters of its bases multiplied by its slant 
height Mm (VII. 48). When the number 
of faces of the irustum of the pyramid is 
indefinitely increased, its lateral area ap- 
proaches indefinitely to that of the irustum 
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of the cone, and the perimeters of its bases approach indefinitely to 
the circumferences of the bases of the frustum of the cone ; and the 
slant height Mm is common. Hence, if we express by area Mm, 
the area of the surface generated by the revolution of Mm about 
the axis, which is the lateral a/ea of the frustum of the cone ; and 
by drc. OM, and dre. om, the circumferences of the bases whose radii 
are OM and om ; we shall have, at the limit, 

area Mm = ^(eire. OM + cire. om) X Mm. 

27. Corollary. Let IK be the radius of a 
section of the frustum equidistant from its 
bases; then,ZK:=^(OiJf + owi), (1. 124), and 
since circumferences are proportional to their 
radii, circ IK= ^(eire. OM -{- circ. om); 

therefore, 

area Mm = dre. IK X M7n; 

» 

that is, the Uxteral area of a frustum oj a eone of revolution is equal 
to the dreumference of a section equidistant from its bases multiplied by 
Us slant hdght, 

PROPOSITION VII.— THEOREM. 

28. The volume of any cone is equal to one-third of ike product of 
its base by its aMitude. 

Let the volume of the cone be denoted by 
r, its base by B, and its altitude by K. 

Let the volume of an inscribed pyramid be 
lenoted by F', and its base by jB'; its alti- 
tude will also be H, and we shall have 
(VII 54), 

r = iB'XH. 

When the number of lateral faces of the 
pyramid is indefinitely increased, F' approaches indefinitely to F 
and B' to B; therefore, at the limit, we have 




F=i^x Ja: 
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29. CoroUary I. If the coDe is a cone of revolution, let i2 be th« 
radius of the base, then B = ttJB', and we have 

r=i7:.B\K 

30. CoroUary II. Let R and r be the radii of the bases of two 
similar cones of revolution ; H and h their altitudes, V and v their 
volumes ; then, the generating triangles being similar, we have 





h 7 






and hence 










V in.B\S B* S 

V i^ .r* . h r* h 




B* 



that is, rnnUar cones of revolution are to each other a^ the cubes of Uumr 
altitudes^ or as the cubes of the radii of their bases. 



PROPOSITION VIIL— THEOREM. 

31. A frustum of any cone is equivalent to the sum of three cones 
whose common altitude is the altitude of the frustum^ and wlhose basec 
are the lower base, the upper base, and a mean proportional between 
the bases of the frustum. 

Let V denote the volume of the frustum, yCv/"^^ 

B its lower base, b its upper base, and h its y^ //^ 

altitude. /f---''''^'r^-^J 

Let V denote the volume of au inscribed V""-. / ''v^""* 
frustum of a pyramid, jB' its lower base, and V 
its upper base; its altitude will also be h, and we shall have 
rVII. 59), 

F = iA(5' + 6' + l/5T). 

When the number of lateral faces of the frustum of a pyramid la 
indefinitely increased, V, B' and b', approach indefinitely to F, £ 
and b, respectively ; therefore, at the limit, we have 

V=:^h{B + b + VBb), 
which is the algebraic expression of the theorem. 
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32. QyroUary. If the frustum is that of a cone of revolution, and 
khe radii of its bases are R and r, we shall have 

and consequently, 

F=iir.A(i2» + r' + JJr). 




THE SPHERE. 

33. Definition, A spherieal segment is a portion of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel planes. 

The sections of the sphere made by the parallel planes are the 
bcLsea of the segment ; the distance of the planes is the altitude of the 
segment. 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of ^ -^ 

the semicircle EBF about the axis EF\ and let Aa 
and Bh be two parallels, perpendicular to the axis. 
The solid generated by the figure ABba is a spheri- 
cal segment ; the circles generated by Aa and Bb are 
its bases ; and ab is its altitude. 

If two parallels Aa and TE are taken, one of 
which is a tangent at E, the solid generated by the 
figure EAa is a spherical segment having but one 
base, which is the section generated by Aa. The segment is still in- 
cluded between two parallel planes, one of which is the tangent 
plane at E, generated by the line ET. 

34. Definition. A zone is a portion of the surface of a sphere in- 
cluded between two parallel planes. 

The circumferences of the sections of the sphere made by the 
parallel planes are the bases of the zone ; the distance of the planes 
is its altitude. 
A zone is the curved surface of a spherical segment. 
In the revolution of the semicircle EBF about EF^ an arc AB 
generates a zone ; the points A and B generate the bases of the zone ; 
and the altitude of the zone is ab. 

Ad arc, EA^ one extremity of which is in the axis, generates a 
24* 
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zone of one base, which is the circumference described by the ex- 
tremity A, 

85. Definition. When a semicircle revolves about its diameter, the 
solid generated by any sector of the semicircle is called a spherical 
Bedor. 

Thus, when the semicircle EBF revolves about jEF, the circular 
icctor COD generates a spherical sector. 

The spherical sector is bounded by three curved surfaces ; namely, 
the two conical surfaces generated by the radii OC and OD, and the 
zone generated by the arc CD. This zone is called the base of the 
spherical sector. 

PROPOSITION IX.— LEMMA. 

36. The area of the surfaxie generated by a straigJU line revolving 
abovi an axis in its plane, is eqwl to the projectum of the line on the 
axis multiplied by tlie circumference of the circle whose radius is the 
perpendicular erected ai the middle of the line and terminated by the 
axis. 

Let AB be the straight line revolving about 
the axis XY; ab its projection on the axis ; 01 

the perpendicular to it, at its middle point /, ^a 

terminating in the axis; then, iZ^ 

/ ^^^ • 

area AB = ab X ciVc. OL ^ — ^— ^v^ 

For, draw IK perpendicular, and AH par- 
allel to the axis. The area generated by AB is 
that of a frustum of a cone ; hence (27), 

area AB = AB X drc. IK, 

Now the triangles ABH and lOK, having their sides perpendicular 
each to each, are similar (III. 38), hence 

AHoTab:AB = IK:OI, 

or, since circumferences are proportional to their radii, 

aJb : A^ = drc, IK : drc. 01^ 
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therefore. 



AB X drc IK = a6 X difc. 01^ 



area AB = a6 X circ. OL 



If AB is taken parallel to the axis, the result is 
the same, and in fact has already been proved, since 
in this case the surface generated is that of a cylin- 
der whose radius is 01 and whose altitude is ab (9). 



1 



.— h 



a 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

37. The area of a zone is equal to Uie product of its aUitude by the 
circumference of a great circle. 

Let the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle EBF about the axis EF; and let the 
arc AD generate the zone whose area is required. 

Let the arc AD be divided into any number of 
equal parts, AB, BQ CD. The chords AB, BQ 
CDy form a regular broken line, which differs from a 
portion of a regular polygon only in this, that the 
arc subtended by one of its sides, as AB, is not 
necessarily an aliquot part of the whole circumfer- 
ence. The sides being equidistant from the centre, a circle described 
with the perpendicular 01, let fall from the centre upon any side, 
would touch all the sides and be inscribed in the regular broken line. 
Drawing the perpendiculars Aa, Bb, Gc, Dd, we have by the preced- 
ing Lemma, 

area AB ■= ab Y, circ, 01, 
area BC = bc X circ. 01, 
area CD = ccZ X circ. OIj 

the sum of which is 




or 



area ABCD = (ab + be + cd) X circ. 01, 



area ABCD = ac? X circ. OL 



This being true whatever the number of sides of the regular broken 
line, let that number be indefinitely increased ; then area ABCD^ 
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generated by the broken line, approaches indefinitely to the area of 
the zone generated by the arc AD, and eirc. 01 approaches indefi- 
nitely to circ. OEy or the circumference of a great circle ; hence, at 
the limit, we have 

area of zone AD = ad X cvrc. OE, 

which establishes the theorem. 

38. Corollary I. Let 8 denote the surface of the zone whose alti- 
tude is jET, the radius of the sphere being R\ then, 

8 = 2nRK 

39. Corollary II. Zones on the same sphere, or on equal spheres, 
are to each other as their altitudes. 

40. Corollary III. Let the arc AD generate a zone ^^ 
of a single base ; its area is d/^.^— 



-0 



Ad X 27r.O^ = 7r.^d X ^^ = 7r.^i>'(IIL47); / 

that is, a zone of one base is equivalent to die circle \ 
whose radius is the clwrd of the generating arc of the \ 
zone, ^^ 

B 

PROPOSITION XI.— THEOREM. 

41. Tlie area of the surface of a sphere is equal to the product of iw 
diameter by tlie circumference of a great circle. 

This follows directly from the preceding proposition, since the sur- 
face of the whole sphere may be regarded as a zone whose altitude is 
the diameter of the sphere. 

42. Corollary I. Let 8 denote the area of the surface of a sphere 

whose radius is B ; then 

. 

8=27:E X 2B = 47:R'; 

that is, tlie surface of a sphere is equivalent to four great circles. 

43. Corollary II. Let 8 and 8' be the surfaces of two spheres 
whose radii are E and E ' ; then, 

8 ^ AttE' (2Ey E' 

hence, the surfaces of two spheroi are to each other as the squares of 
their diam,eters, or as the squares of their radiL 
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PROPOSITION XIL— LEMMA. 

44. IJ a triangle revolves about an axis situated in its plane and 
passing through the vertex loithout crossing its surface, the volume 
generated is equal to the area generated by the base multiplied by me- 
third of the altitude. 

Let ABC be the triangle revolving about an axis XY passing 
through the vertex A ; then, the volume generated is equal to the 
area generated by the base BC multiplied by one-third of the alti- 
tude AD. 

We shall distinguish three cases : 

1st. When one of the sides of the triangle, as AB, lies in the axis. 
CPigs. 1 and 2.) 

Fig. L Fig. a. 

c 





Draw CE perpendicular to the axis. According as this perpen- 
dicular falls within the triangle (Fig. 1) or without it (Fig. 2), the 
volume generated is the sum or the difference of the cones generated 
by the right triangles ^CEand BCE. The volumes of these cones 

are (29), 

vol. ACE = in. CE* X AE, 

voIBCE=\t.. CE' X BE; 

if we take their sum, we have in Fig. 1, AE 4- BE = AB; if we 
take their difference, we have in Fig. 2, AE — BE = AB ; there- 
fore, in either case, 

vol.ABC=i7:.CE^XAB = in.CEX CEXAB; 

or, since CE X AB and BCX AD are each double the area of the 
triangle, (IV. 13), 

vol. ABC=i7z. CEXBCX AD. 

But TT. CE X BC la the measure of the surface generated by BC 
(24) ; therefore, 

vol. ABC = area BCXi AD. 
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2d. When the triangle has only the 
vertex A in the axis, and the base BC 
when produced meets the axis in F 
(Fig. 3). 

The volume generated is then the 
difference of the volumes generated by the triangles A CF and ABF 
and, by the first case, these volumes are 

vol ACF = area FC X iAl), 
ml ABF = area FB X iAD, 

the difference of which is 

vol ABC= (area FC-^ area FB) X \AD = area BC X \AD, 

3d. When the triangle has only the vertex A in the axis, and tli« 
base BCia parallel to the axis (Figs. 4 and 5). 



Fig. 4. 



Fig.*. 



o D 





The volume generated is the sum (Fig. 4), or the difference (Fig 
5), of the volumes generated by the right triangles ABD and A CD. 

Draw -B-ETand CK' perpendicular to the axis. The volume gener- 
ated by the triangle ABD is the difference of the volumes of the 
cylinder generated by the rectangle ADBH and the cone generated 
by the triangle ABH; therefore, 

vol. ABD = n.AD^X BD—i7:.AD^xBD=i7:.AD*xBD 
'=27:.ADX BDX iAD, 

or, since 2n . AD X BD is the lateral area of the cylinder gener* 
ated by the rectangle AHBD (9), 

vol ABD = area BD X \AD; 
and in the same manner we have 



vol ACD = area CD X iAD. 
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Taking the sum of these (Fig. 4), or their difference (Fig. 6), we 

have 

vol. ABC = area BC X \AD. 

llierefore, in all cases, the volume generated by the triangle is equal 
to the area generated by its base multiplied by one-third of its 
altitude. 



PKOPOSITION Xni.— THEOREM. 

45. The volume of a spherical, sector is equal to the area of the zone 
which forms its base multiplied by one-third the radius oftliesph&re 

Liet the sphere be generated by the revolution of 
the semicircle JK^i^ about the axis EF; and let the 
circular sector AOD generate a spherical sector 
whose volume is required. 

Inscribe in the arc AD a regular broken line 
ABCD, as in Proposition X., forming with the 
radii OA and OD a regular polygonal sector 
OABCD. Decompose this polygonal sector into 
triangles AOBy BOG, COD, by drawing radii to 
its vertices. Taking the sides AB, BC, CD, as bases, the perpen- 
dicular 01 from the centre upon any side is the common altitude 
of these triangles. 

The volume generated by the polygonal sector is the sum of the 
volumes generated by the triangles, and the volume generated by 
any triangle is equal to the area generated by its base multiplied by 
'^ne-third of its altitude 01 (44) ; therefore, 

vol OABCD = area ABCD X — 

When the number of sides of the regular polygonal sector is in- 
definitely increased, vol. OABCD approaches indefinitely to the 
volume of the spherical sector OAD, area ABCD to the area of the 
aone AD, and 01 to the radius OA of the sphere ; therefore, at the 
limit, we have 

voL spherical sector OAD = zwie A D X ^OA : 

wluch establishes the theorem. 
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PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 

46. The volume of a sphere is equal to the area of Us surface mvJUiHr 
plied by one-third of its radius. 

This follows directly from the preceding proposition ; for, if a cir- 
cular sector is increased until it becomes the semicircle which gener- 
Ates the sphere, the spherical sector which it generates becomes the 
sphere itself, and its surface becomes the surface of the sphere. 

47. Corollary I. If V denotes the volume of a sphere whose radius 
is i?, we have (42) 

Or, if i> is the diameter of the sphere, whence jD' = (211)* = SS\ 

48. Corollary II. The volumes of two ^heres are to ecu^ other as the 
cubes of their radiiy or cw the cubes of their diameters. 



PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

49. The solid generated by a circular segment revolving about a 
diavieter exterior to it, is equivalent to one-sixth of the cylinder whose 
radius is the chord of the segment and whose altitude is the projection 
of that chord on the axis. 

Let ANBIA be a circular segment revolving ^.^-^ 

about the diameter EFy and ab the projection of ^^^- 

the chord AB on the axis. The volume generated /^"-^V. 
is the difference of the volumes generated by the ^~-^ 

circular sector A OB and the triangle A OB. Draw- \ 
ing 01 perpendicular to AB, we have (45), (44), \ 

(38) and (36), \^ 



vol. sph. sector A OB r= zone AB X i OA = f w. 0J.'.a6, 
vol. triangle AOB ^ area AB X iO/ = fw . "UP . ab, 

the difference of which gives 

vol. segment ANB = 1^(03* — Q/*) X oft. 
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But 7!2' — or = ZT = \IB*; hence 

voL segment ANB = \n . AB* • oi, 

which establishes the theorem^ since n . AB^ . a& is the volujae of the 
cylinder whose radius is AB and whose altitude is ah (13). 

PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

• 

50. The volume of a apherieal segment is equal to the half sum of its 
ba»e8 multiplied by its altitude plus ihe volume of a sphere of which 
that altitude is the diameter. 

Let Aa and Bb be the radii of the bases of a 
spherical segment, and ab its altitude, so that the 
s^ment is generated by the revolution of the figure 
ANBha about the axis EF. 

The segment is the sum of the solid generated by 
the circular segment ANB and the frustum of a cone 
generated by the trapezoid ABha ; hence, denoting 
the volume of the spherical segment by F, we have 
C49) and (32), 

V=\n.IjB\ab + \iz.(W -^-Aa +Bb.Aa).ab. 

Drawing AH parallel to EF^ we have BH = Bb — Aa, and 
hence 

BH' = Bb* + H^ — 2Bb.Aa, 
and 

IS* == AH' + BF" = ab' + BP + Jii'-'2Bb.Aa. 
Sibetitating this value of lB\ we have, after reduction, 

F = i(w . M' + »r .'Aa') . oi + ^TT . ^, 

which establishes the theorem, since tt HBh* and n . Ja' represent the 
bases of the segment, and ^n . ab' is the volume of the sphere whose 
diameter is ah (47). 

51. Corollary. Denoting the radii of the bases of the spheiical 
segment by E and r, and its altitude by A, we have, for its volume, 

F=i7r(i2« + r')A + i- ^•. 

T 
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If the pojit A coincides with E^ the upper base becometi sero, and 
the 8olid generated becomes a segment of one base. Therefore, 
making r = in the above expression, the volume of a spherical 
segment of one base is 

PROPOSITION XVIL— THEOREM. 

62. The vohme of a spherical pyramid is equal to the area of Ha baas 
multiplied by one-third of the radius of the sphere. 

For, let V denote the volume of a spherical pyramid, and s ths 
area of the spherical polygon which forms its base. Let F, 8 and 
R denote the vol ime, nurface and radius of the sphere ; then 
rvm. 104), 

- = -, whence v = « X ^ 

But ^=\R (46) ; therefore, 

» = « X i ii. 
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EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 



In order to make these exerdses progressive as to difficulty, and to bring 
them fairly within the grasp of the student at the suoccssivc stages of his 
progress, many of them are accompanied by diagrams in which the necessary 
auxiliary lines are drawn, or by references to the articles in the Geometrt 
on which the exercise immediately depends, or by both. These aids are less 
and less freely given in the later exercises, and the student is finally left 
wholly to his own resources. 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK L 



THEOBEMS. 



1. The som of the three straight lines drawn from any point 
within a triangle to the three vertices, is less than the sum 
and greater than the half eum of the three sides of the tri- 
angle (L 33, 66). 



2. The medial line to any side of a triangle is less than the 
half sum of the other two sides, and greater than the excess 
of that half sum above half the third side (L 66, 67, 112). 



3. The sum of the three medial lines of a triangle is less 
than the perimeter (sum of the three sides), and greater than 
the semi-perimeter of the triangle. 



4. ir from two points, A and B, on the same 
side of a straight line MN^ straight lines, AP, BP^ 
are drawn to a point P in that line, making with it 
equal angles APM and BPN^ the sum of the lines 
iijPand ^-Pis less than the sum of any other two 
lines, AQ and BQ^ drawn from A and B to any 
odier point Q in MN{1, 38 66). 





'L^^ 
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5. If from two points, A and jB, on opposite sides 
of a straight line MN^ straight lines AF^ BPj are 
drawn to a point jPin that line, making with it equal 
angles A FN and BFNy the difference of the lines 
AF and BF is greater than the difference of any 
other two straight lines AQ and BQ, drawn from A 
and B to any other point Q in MN. 

6. The three straight lines joining the middle points of the sides of a tri 
angle divide the triangle into four equal triangles (L 122). 



7. The straight line AE which bisects the angle ex- 
terior to the vertical angle of an isosceles triangle ABG^ 
is parallel to the base BC. 

8. In any right triangle, the straight Hue drawn from 
the vertex of the right angle to the middle of the hy- 
potenuse is equal to one-half the hypotenuse (L 121, 
38, 46). 

9. If one of the acute angles of a right triangle is double the other, the 
hypotenuse is double the shortest side (Ex. 8), (L 69, 86, 90). 

10. J£ ABC IS any right triangle, and if from 
the acute angle A, AD is drawn cutting BG'm E 
and a parallel to AG in i> so that ED = 2AB; 
then, the angle DA G is one-third the angle BA C. * 
(Ex. 8), (I. 69, 86, 49). 

11. If J5C is the base of an isosceles triangle ABG^ and BD is drawn 
perpendicular to J.C, the angle DBG is equal to one-half the angle .^. 
(I. 73). 



12. If from a variable point in the base of an isosceles tri- 
angle parallels to the sides are drawn, a parallelogram is formed 
whose perimeter is constant 

13. If from a variable point F in the base of an isos- 
celes triangle ABG, perpendiculars, FM, FNj to the sides, 
are drawn, the sum of FM and FNia constant, and equal 
to the perpendicular from G upon AB (L 104, 83). 





What modification of this statement is required when Pis taken m BC 
iavduccd? 



EXERCISES. 



2\)Q 



14. If from any point within an equilateral triangle, per- 
pendiculars to the three sides are drawn, the sum of these 
lines is constant, and equal to the perpendicular from any 
vertex upon the opposite side (Ex. 13). 




What modification of this statement is required when the point is taken 
loithaut the triangle? 



15. If ABC is an equilateral triangle, and if BD and 
CD bisect the angles B and C, the lines DE, DFj paral- 
lel to ABy ACy respectively, divide BC into three equal 
parts. 




16. The locus of aU the points which are equally distant from two inter- 
necting straight lines consists of two perpendicular lines (I. 126, 25). 

What is the locus of all the points which are equally distant from two 
parallel lines? 



17. Let the three medial lines of a triangle ABC 
meet in 0, Let one of them, AD, he produced to G^ 
making DG= DO, and join CG. Then, the sides of 
the triangle OCG are, respectively, two-thirds of the 
medial lines of ABC (L 134). 

Also, if the three medial lines of the triangle OCG 
be drawn, they'will be respectively equal to J AB, iBC 
and iAC. 




18. Li any triangle ABC, if AD is drawn perpen- 
dicular to BC, and AE bisecting the angle BAC, the 
angle DAE is equal to one-half the difference of the 
angles B and C (L 68). 



19. K i?^ bisects the angle J5 of a triangle ABC, 
and (7^ bisects the exterior angle A CD, the angle E 
is equal to one-half the angle A, 




20. If from the diagonal BD of a square ABCD, BE is 
cut off equal to BC, and EF is drawn perpendicular to BD, 
tiben, DE= EF= FC 
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21. If JE and ^are the middle points of the oppo- 
site sides, AD^ BC, of a parallelogmm ABCDy the 
Rtraight lines BE^ DF^ trisect the diagonal AG. 



22. The sum of the four lines drawn to the vertices of a quadrilateral from 
any point except the intersection of the diagonals, is greater than tihe som 
of the diagonals. 

23. The straight lines joining the middle points of 
the adjacent sides of any quadrilateral, form a paral- 
lelogram whose perimeter Is equal to the sum of tho 
diagonals of the quadrilateral (L 122). 



24. The intersection of the straight lines 
which join the middle points of opposite sides 
of any quadrilateral, is the middle point of the 
straight line which joins the middle points of 




siraignii unc wiucu jums \>um mi 
the diagonals (I. 122, 108, 109). 






25. The four bisectors of the angles of a 
quadrilateral form a second quadrilateral, the 
opposite angles of which arc supplementary. 



If the first quadrilateral is a parallelogram, the second is a rectan^e. If 
the first is a rectangle, the second is a square. 

A K D 

26. A parallelogram is a symmetrical figure with re- 
spect to its centre (intersection of the diagonals), (I. 140). 



27. If in a parallelogram ABCD, E and G are 
any two symmetrical points in the sides AD^ BG, 
and F and H any two symmetrical points in the 
sides AB, DG^ the figure EFGH is a parallelo- 
c>;ram concentric with ABGD, 



28. If the diameters (L 140) EG^ FIT, joining symmetrical p 
points in the opposite sides of a square ABGD^ are perpen- 
dicular to each other, the lines joining their extremities foim 
a second square, EFGH^ concentric with ABGD. 
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29. A billiard-baU is placed at Aoy poiDt Pat a rectangular table J 
In what direclJOD must it be strack to cause it to retom to the 

Bune point 1', after impingiDg saeceBraTely ob the four odes of ' — 

tlie table, the ball, before and after impinging on a siilo. moving \ 

in lines which m^e equal angles with the side ? ' 

What is the length of the whole path described by the ball ? / 

Show that it is the shortest path that can be described by the y 

ball loochiog the four ^des and returning to the same point A 
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30. The drole is a aymmetiical figure with respect b 
with respect to its centre. 



31. If /" is any point within a circle whose centre is 0, 
and APOB ia the diameter through P, then, AP 
least, and PB the greatest, distance from P ta tk 
enmfcrence. 



32, Prove the correclncss of the follow- 
ing method of drawing a tangent to a given 
drcumference 0, trom a given point A 
without it 

With radius A O and centre A, describe 
an arc BOB'. With centre 0, and radius 
equal to the diameter of the ^ven circle, 
describe arcs intersecting the first in B and 
B', Join OB, OB', intersecting the 
pven drcumference in T, T'. Then AT, 
AT', are tangents. 



33. The bisectors of the angles contMucd u/ 
the opposite ddcs (produced) of an inscribed 
qnadiilatemi intersect at right angles. 



any diameter, ot 
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34. If fi-om the middle point A of an arc -5 C, any 
chords AD^ AE are drawn, intersecting the chord BG 
in F and G. FDEG is an inscriptible quadrilate- 
ral, (n. 99. ) 




6b, If A^B^G^ 18 2k triangle inscribed 
in another triangle ABG, the three cir- 
cumferences circumscribed about the tri- 
angles ^^^C", BA'G", GA'B', mter- 
sect in a common pomt R 

Let jPbe the intersection of two of the 
circumferences, and prove that the third 
must pass through P (IL 99). 



36. The perpendiculars from the angles upon the opposite sides of a tri- 
angle are the bisectors of the angles of the triangle formed by joining the 
feet of the perpendiculars (IL 58, 99). 




37. If two circumferences are tangent internally, and the radius of the 
larger is the diameter of the smaller, then, any chord of the larger drawn 
from the point of contact is bisected by the circumference of the smaller. 
(IL 15). 



38. If A OB is any given angle at the centre of 
a circle, and i^ BG can be drawn, meeting AG 
produced in C, and the circumference in D, so 
that GD shall be equal to the radius of the circle, 
then, the angle G will be equal to one-third the 
angle A OB. 




Note. There is no method known of drawing BG, under these conditions, 
and with the use of straight lines and circles only, A OB being any given 
ingle : so that the trisection of an angle, in general, is a problem that cannot 
be solved by elementary geometry. 



39. If ABG is an equilateral triangle inscribed in 
d circl<j, and P any point in the arc ^C, then PA = 
PB -f PG, 
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40. If a triangle ABC is fonned by the 
intersection of three tangents to a circunifer- 
ence, two of which, AM and AN^ are fixed, 
while the third BG touches the circumference 
at a variable point P^ prove that the perimeter 
of the triangle ABC is constant, and equal to 
AM -{-AN, or 2 AK 

Also, prove that the angle BOO ib constant 




41. If ABC is a triangle inscribed in a circle, and 
from the middle point D of the arc ^C a perpen- 
dicular i)J5: is drawn td^ ; then, (11. 57). (1.87), 

AE=iUJ^ + ^0), BE=i(AB—AO, 

If the perpendicular lyE^ is drawn from the 
middle point IX of the arc BAC, then 

AE"^ =i (AB—AC), BE' = iUB-{- AC). 

Also join AD and draw the diameter DIX ; then, 
the angle ADIX is equal to one-half the difference of the angles ACB and 
ABC. 




42. If two straight lines are drawn through the point of contact of two 
circles, the chords of the intercepted arcs are parallel. 



43. Two circles are tangent internally at P, and a chord AB of the larger 
circle touches the smaller at C; prove that PC bisects the angle APB 
(IL 62). 

E 



44. If through P, one of the points of in- 
tersection of two circumferences, any two 
secants, APB, CPB, are drawn, the straight 
lines, AC, DB, joining the extremities of the 
secants, make a constant angle E, equal to 
the angle MPN formed by the tangents at P, 




45. K through one of the points of intersection of two circumferences, a 
diameter of each circle is drawn, the straight line which joins the extremities 
of these diameters passes through the other point of intersection, is parallel 
to the line joining the centres, and is longer than any other line drawn 
through a point of intersection and terminated by the two circumferences. 



'MO EXERCISES. 

40. The feet, a, b, c, of the perpendicnlars let faL 
from any point /" in a drcumference on the sides 
i)f an inscribed tritingle ABC, are in a straight line. 

Join oi, 6c, aod prove that the angle abG= the 
ande ^16c (IL 99). 



47. If equilateral tmnglos.iL5^, 
BCA', CAB', are constructed on 
the sides of an? triangle ABC: 
Ist The dnnunferences circumscrib- 
ed ahout the equilateral triangles in- 
tersect in the same pomt/*; 2d. The 
straight Unea AA', BB', CC, are 
equal and intersect in P; 3d. The 
centres of the three drcumferouces 
are the vertices of an equilateral tri- 
angle o(y(y'. 



48. The inscrihcd and the three escribed circles of a triangle ABC 
bdng drawn, as in the figure on p. 86, let Z*, D", D", D"', be the four 
points of contact on the some ^dc BG. Designate the aide BC, opposite 
te the angle A, b; a, the «de AC by h, and the side AB by c; and let 
• = i (a + 6 + c). Prove the following properties : 




BD" =CD"' = i:, 
BD"'=CD" ^s—a, 

BD =ciy =»-6, 

Biy = CD =*-e, 



BD" ==D"'D' = b, 
DD"' ^D-D" =c, 
DD' =6—0, 



Also, let a eircmnference be circumscribed about the triangle ABC- iVove 
that this eircumferenoe bisects each of the six linos 00', 00", 00"', 
O'O", 0"0"', 0'"0'\ and that the points of bisection arc the centres 
of cuxjumfcrcnces that may be circumscribed about the quadiilaterals 
BOCO', COAO", AOBO'", ABCO", BCO"0'", CAO"'0', ro- 
spectively. 

Elnally, dcaifniating the radius of the circumscribed (arcle by ff ; the radius 

of the inscribed <arcle by r ; the radii of the escribed circles by r', r", •/" ; 

the perpendiculars from the centre of the tnrcumscribed circle to the three 

ndea by p', p", p"' ; prove the follovring relations : 

T' + r"+ r'" = iE + T, 

p'-i-p"+p'"= Ri-r. 
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LOCI. 

49. ilnd the locus of the oentre of a drcumference which passes througli 
two given points. 

50. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference which is tangent to two 
given straight linea 

51. find the locus of the centre of a circumference which is tangent to 
a ^ven straight line at a given point of that line, or to a given circumfer- 
ence at a given point of that circumference. 

52. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference passing through a given 
point and having a given radius. 

53. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference tangent to a given 
straight line and having a given radius. 

54. Find the locus of the centre of a circumference of given radius, tan- 
gent externally or internally to a given circumference. 

a 



55. A straight line MN^ of given length, is 
placed with its extremities on two given perpen- 
dicular lines, AB^ CD; find the locus of its 
middle pomt F (Ex. 8). 




56. A straight line of given length is inscribed in a given circle ; find the 
locus of its middle point 



57. A straight Hne is drawn through a given point 
A, intersecting a ^ven circumference in B and C, 
find the locus of the middle point, P, of the inter- 
cepted chord BC. 

Note the special case in which the point ^ is on 
the given circumference. 




58. From any point ^ in a given drcumference, a straight line AP of 
fixed length is drawn parallel to a given line MN', find the locus of the 
extremity F. 

59. Upon a given base BC,b. triangle ABC is constructed having a given 

vertical angle A ; find the locus of the intersection of the perpendiculars 

from the vertices of this triangle upon the opposite sides (IL 97). 
2« 
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60. The angle AGB is any inscribed angle in a 
given segment of a circle ; J.C is produced \o jP, 
making CP equal to CB\ find the locus of P. 




61. From one extremity J. of a fixed diameter 
AB^ any chord AG \b drawn, and at C' a tangent 
CD, Prom By a perpendicular BD to the tan- 
gent is drawn, meeting ACm P, Find the locus 
of P. 




62. A triangle ABC is given, right angled at A. 
Any perpendicular, EF^ to ^(7, is drawn, cutting AB 
in J9, and (7^4 in F, Find the locus of P, the inter- 
section of BF and C!Z>. 




63. The base BG of Vk triangle is given, and the me- 
dial line BE, from B, is of a given length. £lnd the 
locus of the vertex A, 

Draw A parallel to EB, Since B0= BG, is a 
fixed point; and since A0 = 2BE, OA is a constant 
distance. 




64. An angle BAG is given in position, and 
points B and G are taken in its sides so that 
AB + AG shall be a given constant length. B^d 
the locus of the centre of the circle drcumscribed 
about the triangle ABG (Ex. 41). 

Also, if the points B and G are so taken that 
AB — J. C is a given constant length, find the locus 
of the centre of the circle circumscribing ABC 
(Ex. 41). 

Also find the locus of the middle point of BC* 

65. The base BGof b. triangle ABC is given in portion, and the vertical 
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angle ^ is of a given magnitude ; find the loci of the centres of the inaoribed 
tnd escribed circles- 

In the figure, p. 86, we have the angles BOC=90'' + iAy B(yC=^ 
180^— 5OC=90° — M, BO''C=B(y''G=iA 

The loci are circumferences whose centres lie in the circumference of the 
circle circumscribed about ABC. 

66. 'Emd the locus of all the points the sum of the distances of each of 
which from two given straight lines is a given constant length (Ex. 13). 

Show that the locus consists of four straight lines forming a rectangle. 

67. Und the locus of all the points the difference of the distances of each 
of which from two given straight lines is a given constant length (Ex. 13). 

Show that the locus consists of parts of four straight lines whose interseo- 
tions form a rectangle. 

68. Kin Ex. 66 by sum is imderstood algebraic sum, and distances falling 
on opposite sides of the same line have opposite algebraic signs, show that 
Ex. 66 includes Ex. 67, and the locus consists of the whole of four indefinitr 
fines whose intersections form a rectangle. 

PROBLEMS. 

• 

The most usefrd general precept that can be given, to aid the student in 
his search for the solution of a problem, is the following. Suppose the 
I»roblem solved, and construct a figure accordingly : study the properties of 
this figure, drawing auxiliary lines when necessaiy, and endeavor to discover 
the dependence of the problem upon previously solved problems. This is an 
analysis of the problem. The reverse process, or synthesis, then frimishes a 
oonstruction of the problem. In the analysis, the student's ingenuity will be 
exercised especially in drawing useful auxiHaiy lines ; in the ^thesis, he wiU 
often find room for invention in combining in the most simple form the 
several steps suggested by the analysis. 

The analysis frequently leads to the solution of a problem by the intersec- 
tion of locL The solution may turn upon the determination of the podtioc 
of a particular point By one condition of the problem it may appear that 
this required point is necessarily one of the points of a certain line ; this line 
is a locus of the point satisfjdng that condition. A second condition of the 
problem may Ornish a second locus of the point ; and the point is then frilly 
determined, being the intersection of the two loci. 

Some of the following problems are accompanied by an analysis to illus 
trate the process. 

69. A triangle ABC being given, to draw DE parallel 
to the base BC so that DE= DB + EG. 

Analysis. Suppose the problem solved, and that DE is 
the required parallel. Since DE=^ DB-\- EC, we may 
divide it into two portions, J9Pand PE, respectively equal 
to DB and EC Join PB, PC Then we have the 
angle DBP= DPB = PBC\ therefore, the line PB bi- 
sects the angle ABC In the same manner it is shown that CP bisects 
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the angle AGB. The point P^ then, lies in each of the bisectors of the 
base angles of the triangle, and is therefore the intersection of these bisectors. 
Hence we derive the following construction. 

Construction, Bisect the angles B and C by straight lines. Through the 
intersection P of the bisectors, draw the line DPE parallel to BC. Thia 
line satisfies the conditions. For we have, by the construction, the angle 
DBP= PBC= BPD] therefore, PD = DB\ and in the same manner, 
PE = EG\ hence, DE=DB + EC. 



We have, however, tacitly assumed that DE is 
to be drawn so as to cut the sides of the triangle 
ABC between the vertex and the base. Suppose 
it drawn cutting AB and AC produced. Then the 
same analysis shows that the point P is found by 
bisecting the exterior angles CBD^ BCE, Thus 
the problem has two solutions, if the position of 
BE is not limited to one side of the base BC 





■" D 



70. To determine a point whose 
distances from two given inter- 
secting straight lines, AB^ A^B\ 
are given. 

Analysis. The locus of all the 
points which are at a ^ven dis- 
tance from AB consists of two 
parallels to AB, CE and DF, 
each at the given distance from AB. The locus of all the points at a given 
distance from A^B^ consists of two parallels, C^E^ and I/F^y each at the 
given distance from A^B\ The required point must be in both loci, and 
therefore in their intersection. There are in this case four intersections of 
the loci, and the problem has four solutions. 

CoTistruction. At any point of AB, as A, erect a perpendicular CD, and 
make AC^^ AD = the given distance from AB ; through C and D draw 
parallels to AB. In the same manner, draw parallels to A^B^ at the given 
distance A^C^ — A^D\ The intersection of the four parallels determinei 
the four points jPi, P%, Pj, P^, each of which satisfies the conditions. 

EC 



71. Given two perpendiculars, AB and CD, inter- 
secting in 0. To construct a square, one of whose 
angles shall coincide with one of the right angles at 0, 
and the vertex of the opposite angle of the square 
shall lie on a given straight line EF. (Two solutions. ) 
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/2. In a given rhombus, A BCD) to inscribe 
aqmaeEFGK (Ex. 71.) 

A 
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73. In a given straight line, to find a point equally distant from two given 
points without the line. 

74. To construct a square, given its diagonal. 

75. In a given square, to inscribe a square of given magnitude. 

76. From two given points on the same side of a given straight line, to 
draw two straight lines meeting in the given straight line and making equal 
angles with it. (Ex. 4. ) 

77. Through a given point P within a given angle, to draw a straight line, 
terminated by the sides of the angle, which shall be bisected at P, 

78. Given two straight lines which cannot be produced to their intersec- 
tion, to draw a third which would pass through their intersection and bisect 
their contained angle. 

79. Through a given point, to draw a straight line making equal angles 
with two given straight lines. 

80. Given the middle point of a chord in a given circle, to draw the 
chord. 

81. To draw a tangent to a given circle which shall be parallel to a given 
straight line. 

82. In the prolongation of any given chord AB of a circle, to find a point 
jP, such that the tangent PT, drawn from it to the circle, shall be of a given 
length. 

83. To draw a tangent to a given circle, such that its segment intercepted 
between the point of contact and a given straight line shall have a given 
length. 

In general, there are four solutions. Show when there will be but three 
solutions, and when but two ; also, when no solution is possible. 

84. Through a given point within or without a given circle, to draw a 
straight line, intersecting the circumference, so that the intercepted chord 
shall have a given length. (Two solutions. ) 

85. Describe a circle through two given points which lie outside a given 
line, the centre of the circle to be in that line. Show when no solution is 
possible. 

86. In a given circle, inscribe a chord of a given length which produced 
fchall be tangent to another given circle. 

87. Construct an angle of 60°, one of 120°, one of 30°, one of 150°, one 
of 45** and one of 135°. 

88. To find a point within a ^ven triangle, such that the three straight 
lines drawn from it to the vertices of the triangle shall make three equal 
angles with each other. 

When will the problem be impossible ? 

89. Construct a parallelogram, given, 1st, two adjacent sides and one diago- 

2«» U 
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nal ; 2d, one nde and the diagonals ; 3d, the ^agomls and the ang^e the} 
contain. 

90. Construct a tziangle, given the base, the an^ oppodlte to the base, 
and the altitude. 

Analysix. Suppose BAC to be the required dv ^ 
angle. The ^de BC being fixed in position and 
magnitude, the vertex ^4 is to be determined. One 
locus of A is an arc of a segment, described upon 
AB, containing the given angle. Another locus of 
J. is a straight line MX drawn parallel to BC, at a distance firom it equal 
to the given altitude. Hence the position of A will be found by the inter- 
section of these two loci, both of which are readily constructed. 

Limitation, K the given altitude were greater than the perpendicular 
distance from the middle of BC to the arc BAC, the arc would not inter- 
sect the Une J/A", and there would be no solution possible. 

The limits of the data, within which the solution of any problem is pos- 
eible, should always be determined. 

91. Construct a triangle, given the base, the medial line to the base, and 
the angle oppodte to the base. 

92. Construct a triangle, given the base, an an^e at the base, and the sum 
or diflPerence of the other two eides. ^ 

Ancdj/gis, On the sides of the given angle, B, take 
BC = given base, and BD = given sum or difference 
of the sides. Join CD. The problem is reduced to 
drawing, from C, a Kne CA^ which shall cut BD, or 
BD produced, in a point A, so that CA shall be equal 
to AD, which is obviously effected by making the angle DCA = the angle 
ADC 

If, when the difference of AB and J.C is given, J. C is to be the greater 
side, BD = AC — AB is to be taken in AB produced through B, 

93. Construct a triangle, given the base, the angle opposite to the base, 
and the sum or difference of the other two sides. 

Analysis. Suppose ABC is the required triangle. 
Krst, when the sum of AB and AC is given, produce 
BA to Z>, making BD = AB + AC Join CD. The 
angle D is one-half of BAC, and is therefore known. 
Hence the following construction. Make an angle / 

BDC equal to one-half the ^ven angle. Take 
DB = given sum of sides. From B as centre, and with radius equal to the 
given base, describe an arc cutting DC m C. Draw CA, mnlring the 
angle DCA = the angle BDC. 

Secondly, when the difference of AB and AC \b given; take BD^^ 
AB — AC, and join CD^. The angle AD'C is one-half the supplement 
of BAC, and hence the construction can readily be found. 

This problem can also be solved by an application of Ex. 41. 
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94. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum or difference of the other 
two sides, and the difference of the angles at the base. 

Analysis, In the preceding figure, the angle BCiy = i (ACB — ABG)y 
and BCD = 90° -f BGiy ; and hence a construction can readily be found. 

95. Construct a triangle, given, 1st, two angles and the sum of two sides ; 
2d, two angles and the perimeter. 

96. Construct a triangle, given, 

1st. Two sides and one medial line 
2d. One side and two medial lines ; 
3d. The three medial lines. 

See Exercise 17. 

97. Construct a triangle, given an angle, the bisector of that angle, ana 
the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

98. Construct a triangle, given the middle points of its sides. 

99. Construct a triangle, given the feet of the perpendiculars from the 
angles on the opposite sides. (Ex. 36. ) 

100. Construct a triangle, given the perimeter, one angle, and one 
altitude. 

101. Construct a triangle, given an angle, together with the medial line 
ind the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

102. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum or the difference of the 
other two sides, and the radius of the inscribed circle. (Ex. 48. ) 

103. Construct a triangle, given the centres of the three escribed circles. 

104. Construct a triangle having its vertices on two given concentric cir- 
cumferences, its angles being given. 

105. Divide a given arc into two parts such that the sum of their chords 
shall be a given length. (Ex. 41. ) 

106. Construct a square, given the sum or the difference of its diagonal 
and side. (Ex. 20. ) 

107. ^ith a given radius, describe a circumference, 1st, tangent to two 
given straight lines ; 2d, tangent to a given straight line and to a given cir- 
cumference ; 3d, tangent to two given circumferences ; 4th, passing through 
a given point and tangent to a given straight line ; 5th, passing through a 
given point and tangent to a given circumference ; 6th, having its centre on a 
given straight line, or a given circumference, and tangent to a given straight 
line, or to a given circumference. (P]xs. 52, 53, 54.) 

108. Describe a circumference, 1st, tangent to two given straight lines, and 
touching one of them at a given point (Exs. 50, 51) ; 2d, tangent to a given 
circumference at a given point and tangent to a given straight line ; 3d, tan- 
gent to a given straight line at a given point and tangent to a given cir- 
cimiference (Ex. 51) ; 4th, passing through a given point and tangent to a 
^ven straight line at a given point ; 5th, passing through a given point and 
tangent to a given circumference at a given point. 

109. Draw a straight line equally distant from three given points. 
When will there be but three solutions, and when an indefinite mimber of 

solutions? 
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110. Describe a circumference equally distant from four given points; the 
distance from a point to the circumference being measured on a radius, ot 
radius produced. 

In general there are four solutions. If three of the given points are in a 
straight line, one of the four circumferences becomes a straight line. 




111. An angle A is given in position, and a point 
P in its plane. It is required to draw a straight line 
through jP, intersecting the sides of the angle and 
forming a triangle ABC of a given perimeter. 
(Ex. 40.) 



112. With a given point as a centre, describe a circle which shall be 
divided by a given straight line into segments containing given angles. 

113. Through a given point without a given circle, draw a secant, so that 
the portion of it without the circle shall be equal to the portion within. 
(Ex. 96.) 



114. Inscribe a straight line MN, of given 
length, between two given straight lines AB, 
CD, and parallel to a given straight line EF. 




115. Inscribe a straight line of given length between two given circumfer 

ences, and parallel to a given straight line. 

* 

116. Through P, one of the points of intersection of two circumterences 

draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which shall be bi 
sected in P, 

117. Through one of the points of intersection of two circumferencod, 
draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which shall have a 
given length. 

118. Given two parallels AB, CD, and two other parallels A^B\ C'ly ^ 
inclined to the first ; through a given point P, in their plane, draw a straight 
line such that the portion of it intercepted between the parallels AB^ CD^ 
shall be equal to the portion of it intercepted between the parallels A^B'^ 
C/jy, (Ex. 77.) 

119. From two given points, -4, jB, on the same side of a given straight 
line MN^ draw straight Hues, meeting in a point P of MN^ so that the angle 
APM shall be equal to double the angle BPN, 

Amdysis. The solution of Exercise 76, suggests the possible advantage of 
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employing the symmetrical point of one of the given points. I^et B^ be 
the eymmetrical point of B with respect 
to MN[l, 135). Join i^^Pand produce 
it toward E, Then, since APM = 
2 BPN= 2 B'PN^ 2 MPE, B'PE bi- 
sects the angle APM. Therefore, the 
problem is reduced to finding a point 
Pin MN such that B^PE shall bisect the angle APM, With B^ as centre 
describe an arc through J., cutting MN in C. The perpendicular jB^'-^upon 
AG^ evidently intersects MN in the required point 

120. With the vertices of a given triangle as centres, describe three oir- 
comferences each of which shall be tangent to the other two. (Four soiu- 
tions.) (Ex. 48.) 

121. Construct a quadrilateral, given its four sides and the straight hne 
joining the middle points of two opposite sides. (Ex. 24.) 

122. Construct a pentagon, given the middle points of its sides. 

The middle points of all the diagonals can be determined by the piinciple 
of Ex. 23. 

123. find a point in a given straight Hne, such that tangents drawn from 
it to two given circimiferences shall make equal angles with the line. (Four 
solutions:) Compare Ex. 76. 

124. If a figure is moved in a plane, it may be brought from one position 
to any other, by revolving it about a certain fixed point (that is, by causing 
each point of the figure to move in the circumference of a circle whose centre 
i«? the fixed point). Find that point, for two given positions of the figure. 
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THEOREMS. 

125. If three parallels AA\ BB\ CC\ intercept on two 
straight lines AC^ A^G\ the segments AB and BG^ or 
A'B' and B^G\ in a given ratio m : n, that is, if 

AB : BG= A'B' : B'G' = m : n; 

then, (m + n). BB' = n,AA/ -f m. GG\ 

(UL 25, 10.) 



126. In any triangle ABG^ if from the vertex A^ 
AE is drawn to the circumference of the circumscribed 
circle, and AD to the base BG^ making the angles 
GAE and BAD equal to each other, then (III. 25), 

ABXAG = ADXAE. 
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127. From the preceding theorem, deduce as a corol- 
lary the following: In any triangle ABC, if from the 
vertex A, AE is drawn bisecting the angle A^ meeting 
the circumference of the circumscribed circle in E and 
the base BC m D, then 

ABXAC = AI)XAE. 

Also deduce (III. 65). 

128. If ABGD is a given parallelogram, and AN a variable straight line 
drawn through A cutting BC in M and CD in N] then, the product 
BMDN is coustaiixt (IIL 25.) 

129. If ABCD is any parallelogram, and from any point P in the diago- 
nal ^C (or in ^67 produced) PM is drawn cutting BA in 3/, BG m N^ 
AD in M' and DC in N' ; then, PM,PN= PM\PN\ (lU. 25.) 

130. If a square DEFG is inscribed in a right triangle ABC^ so that a 
side DE coincides with the hypotenuse BG (the vertices F and G being in 
the sides AG and AB) ; then, the side DEiaa, mean proportional between 
the segments BD and EG of the hypotenuse. (HI. 25.) 

131. K a straight line AB is divided at G and D so that AB.AD = 

-4C', and if from A any straight line AEis drawn equal to AG; then, EG 
bisects the angle DEB, (III. 10, 32, 23.) 

132. If a, 6, c, denote the three perpendiculars from the three vertices of 
a triangle upon any straight line MN in its plane, and p the perpendiculai 
from the intersection of the three medial lines of the triangle upon the same 
straight line ifAT; then, (Ex. 125,) 

a-\-h + c 

p = . 

^ 3 

133. If ABG and A^BG are two triangles having a common base BC 
and their vertices in a line AA^ parallel to the base, and if any parallel to 
the base cuts the sides AB and AG in D and E, and the sides A^B and 
A'G mD'sLndE'; then DE = D'E'. 

134. If two sides of a triangle are divided proportionally, the straighi 
lines drawn from corresponding points of section to the opposite angles inter- 
sect on the line joining the vertex of the third angle and the middle of the 
third side. 

135. The difference of the squares of two ades of any triangle is equal tu 
the difference of the squares of the projections of these sides on the third 
side. (m. 48.) 

136. If from any point in the plane of a polygon, perpendiculars are drawn 
to all the sides, the two sums of the squares of the alternate segments of the 
sides are equal. (Ex. 135.) 

137. If is the centre of the circle circumscribed about a triangle ABCy 
and P is the intersection of the perpendiculars from the angles upon the 
opposite sides; the perpendicular from upon the side BC is equal to one* 

half the distance AP. (I. 132), (,111. 25, ^0.\ 
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138. In any triangle, the centre of the circumscribed circle, the intersec- 
tion of the medial lines, and the intersection of the perpendiculars from the 
angles upon the opposite sides, are in the same straight line ; and the dis- 

>nce of the first point from the second is one-half the distance of the second 
om the third. 

139. If c? denotes the distance of a point P from the centre of a circle^ 
•nd r the radius ; and if any straight line drawn through P cuts the cir- 
oimference in the points A and B\ then, the product PA,PB is equal to 
A — ^3 if Pig within the circle, and to d^ — r^ if Pis without the circle. 

140. In any quadrilateral, the sum of the squares of the diagonals is equal 
TO twice the sum of the squares of the straight lines joining the middle points 
of the opposite sides. (III. 64) and (Ex. 23.) 

141. Li any quadrilateral ABGD inscribed in a cir- 
de, the product of the diagonals is equal to the sum 
of the products of the opposite sides ; that is, />/ 

AC.DB = AD.BG + AB.DC. 

(Make the angle DAE = BACi and prove that 
AD,BG=AG.DE, and AB,DG = AGBK) 

142. In an inscribed quadrilateral ABGD, if -F is the intersection of the 
diagonals AG and BD; then 

AB.AB _ AF .^ . 

GRGD~W im.6^.} 

143. In an inscribed quadrilateral ABGD, 

AD.AB^GB.GD ^AG 
BA.BG+DA.DG BD' 

144. In an inscribed quadrilateral, the product of the perpendiculars let 
fall firom any point of the circumference upon two opposite sides is equal to 
the product of the perpendiculars let fall from the same point upon the other 
two sides. (ELL 65.) 

145. If from a point jP in a circumference, 
any chords FA, FB, FG, are drawn, and any 
straight line ilfiV" parallel to the tangent at F, 
cutting the chords (or chords produced) in a, 
b, c; then, the products PA. Fa, FB.Ph, 
FG^Pc, are equal. 

146. If two tangents are drawn to a circle at the extremities of a diameter, 
the portion of any third tangent intercepted between them is divided at its 
point of contact into segments whose product is equal to the square of the 
radius. 

147. If on a diameter of a circle two points are taken equally distant frt)m 
the centre, the sum of the squares of the distances of any point cf the cir- 
cumference frt)m these two points is constant 
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148. If a point P on the circumference of a circle is taken as the centre 
of a second drcle, and any tangent is dravm to the second circle catting the 
first in M and JV; then, the product PM,PN is constant 

149. The perpendicular from any point of a circumference upon a chord is 
a mean proportional between the perpendiculars from the same point upon 
the tangents drawn at the extremities of the chord. 

150. If AB is the chord of a quadrant of a circle whose centre is O, and 
any chord MN parallel to AB cuts the radii OA^ OB in P and Q ; then 

MP* +PIP = JB\ (m. 48) and (Ex. 139.) 

151. If ABGD is any parallelogram, and any circuipference is described 
passing through A and cutting AB^ AGi AD, in the points F, G, H, re- 
spectively; then 

ARAB + AH, AD = AG.Aa 

152. In any isosceles triangle, the square of one of the equal sides is equal 
to the square of any straight line drawn from the vertex to the base plus the 
product of the segments of the base. 

153. If .4 and B are the centres of two drcles which touch at (7, and Pis 
a point at which the angles APG and BPG are equal, and if from P <an- 
gents PD and PE are drawn to the two circles ; then, 



PD.PE=^ PG\ (in. 21 and 66.) 

154. If two circles touch each other, secants drawn through their point of 
contact and terminating in the two circumferences are divided proportionally 
at the point of contact 

155. If two circles are tangent externally, the portions of their common 
tangent included between the points of contact is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameters of the circles. 

156. Two circles are tangent internally at A, and from any point P in the 
circumference of the exterior circle a tangent PM is drawn to the interior 
circle ; prove that the ratio PA : PM is constant 

157. If two circles intersect in the points A and jB, and through A any 
secant GAD is drawn terminated by the circumferences at G and D, 
the straight lines BG and BD are to each other as the diameters of the 
oirdes. 

158. K a fixed ciicumference is cut by any circumference which passes 
through two fixed points, the common chord passes through a fixed point 

159. Two chords AB and CD, perpendicular to each other, intersect in a 
point P either within or without the circle, and the line OP is drawn from 
the centre 0. Prove that if 2) is the diameter of the circle, 

TA^ + PB* + H7' + PD^ = D\ 
and AB' -^CD' +4UF*=2DK 
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160. If any number of circumferences pass through the same two points, 
and if through one of these points any two straight lines are drawn, the cor- 
responding segments of these lines intercepted between the circumferences 
ore proportional. 

161. If a triangle ABC is inscribed in a cu'cle, and from the vertex A^ 
AD and AE are drawn parallel to the tangents at B and G respectively and 
"^utting the base BG m. D and E\ then 

BD.DE=:AD* = AE\ 
BD:DE=-AB* :AG\ 

162. Let AB be a given straight line. At A erect 
the perpendicular AD = AB ; in BA produced take 
A0 = iAB ; with centre and radius OD describe 
a circumference, cutting AB and AB produced in G 
and G^ ; prove that AB is divided in extreme and 
mean ratio, internally at G, and externally at G^. 

163. If a rhombus ABGD is circumscribed about a circle, any tangent 
MN determines on two adjacent sides AB, AD, two segments BM, DN, 
whose product is constant. 

164. If in a semicircle whose diameter is AB, any two chords AG and 
BD are drawn intersecting in F, then 




c B 



AB^ = AGAP-h BDBR 

165. If is the intersection of the three medial lines of a triangle ABG, 
prove the relations 

15' -f AG^ + BC^ = 3 (03' + OS* + OV'l 
BG^ + 3 Oa' = AC^ + ZOB^ = AB^ +3^'. 

166. If O is the intersection of the three medial lines of a triangle ABG, 
and P any point in the plane of the triangle ; then, 

"ra* + P5 ' + PC^ = 03' + OB^ + OU' + 3 P0\ 

167. If R, r, r^, r^^, r^^^^ are respectively the radii of the circumscribed, 
the inscribed, and the three escribed circles in any triangle, and if c?, d^, df^, 
d'^', are respectively the distances from the centre of the circumscribed 
circle to the centres of the inscribed and escribed circles, prove the relations 

«a = 73 4- 2Rr = cf' 2 — 27?r^ = d''^ —IR'/' = d'''^—2Rr''', 

^ ^ 12 • 

27 
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168. From a fixed point 0, a straight line OA is drawn ^y 

1 3 any point in a given straight line MN^ and divided at 
P in a given ratio m : ?* (t. 6., so that OP: PA = m : w) ; j^ 

find the locus of P, 




JV 



169. From a fixed point 0, a straight line OA 
is drawn to any point in a given drcumference, 
and divided at P in a given ratio ; find the locus 
of jR 

170. Knd the locus of a point whose distances from two given straight 
lines are in a given ratio. (The locus consists of two straight lines.) 

171. Find the locus of the points which divide the various chords of a 
given circle into segments (external or internal) whose product is equal to a 
given constant, h^. (III. 56, 59.) 

172. Find the locus of a point the sum of whose distances from two given 
straight lines is equal to a given constant h. 

173. Find the locus of a point the difference of whose distances from two 
given straight lines is equal to a given constant h, 

174. Find the locus of a point such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from two given points is equal to a given constant, h^, (III. 62.) 

175. Find the locus of a point such that the difference of the squares of 
its distances from two given points is equal to a given constant k^, (III. 62.) 

176. If A^ B and C are three given points in the same straight line, find 
the locus of a point P at which the angles APB and BPC are equal 
(Ex. 131.) 

177. Through A^ one of the points of intersection of two given circles, 
any setdnt is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and C ; 
find the locus of the middle point of BG, 

178. \Tirough A, one of the points of intersection of two given circles, 
any secant is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and (7, 
and on this secant AP is laid off equal to the simi of AB and AG\ find the 
locus of P. 

179. From a given point 0, any straight line OA is drawn to a given 
straight line MN^ and divided at P (internally or externally) so that the 
product OA. OP IB equal to a given constant ; find the locus of P. (Ex. 14«'>.) 

180. From a given point in the circumference of a given circle, any 
chord OA is drawn and divided at P (internally or externally) so that th« 
oroducf. OA, OP is equal to a given constant ; find the locus of P. 
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181. From a given point 0, any straight line OA s 
i awn to a given straight line MN, and OP is drawn 
making a given angle with OA, and such that 0/^ is to 
OA in a given ratio ; find the locus of F, 

With the same construction, if OP is so taken that the 
product OP, OA is equal to a given constant ; find the 
locus of P, 




y 




182. Prom a given point 0, any straight line 
OA is drawn to a given circumference, and OP 
is drawn making a given angle with OA^ and 
such that 0-Pis to OA in a given ratio; find 
the locus of P, 

With the same construction, if OP'ia so taken 
that the product OP. OA is equal to a given constant ; find the locus of P. 

183. One vertex of a triangle whose angles are given is fixed, while the 
second vertex moves on the circumference of a given circle ; what is the 
locus of the third vertex? 

184. Given a circle and a point A ; find the locus of the point P such 
that the distance PA is equal to the tangent from P to the circle 0, 

185. Find the locus of a point from which two given cii-cles are seen under 
equal angles. 

Note, The angle under which a circle is seen from a point is the angle 
contained by the two tangents from that point. 

186. Find the locus of a point, such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from the vertices of a given triangle is equal to the square of a given 
line. (Ex. 166.) 

187. From any point A within a given circle, two straight lines AM and 
iliVare drawn perpendicular to each other, intersecting the circumference in 
M and jZV; find the locus of the middle point of the chord MK, 

PROBLEMS. 

1 88. To divide a given straight fine into three segments, A, B and CJ such 
that A and B shall be in the ratio of two given straight Hues M and JVJ and 
B and G shall be in the ratio of two other given straight Uncs Pand Q, 

189. Through a given point, to draw a straight line so that the portion of 
it intercepted between two given straight lines shall be divided at the point 
in a given ratio. 

190. Through a given point, to draw a straight line so that the distances 
from two other given points to this line shall be in a given ratio. (Two solu- 
tions.) 

191. Through a given point P^ to draw a straight line cutting two given 
parallels in M and iV, so that the distances AM and BN of the poinu) of 
intersection from two giver, joints A and B on these parallels shall be m a 
given ratio. 
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nal ; 2d, one side and the diagonals ; 3d, the diagonals and the angle thej 
contain. 

90. Construct a triangle, given the hase, the angle opposite to the base, 
and the altitude. 

Analysis. Suppose BAG to be the required tri- 
angle. The side BC being fixed in position and 
magnitude, the vertex -4 is to be determined. One 
locus of A is an arc of a segment, described upon 
AB, containing the given angle. Another locus of 
J. is a straight line MK drawn parallel to i^ (7, at a distance from it equal 
to the given altitude. Hence the position of A will be found by the inter- 
section of these two loci, both of which are readily constructed. 

Limitation, 1£ the given altitude were greater than the perpendicular 
distance from the middle of BC to the arc BAG, the arc would not inter- 
sect the line MN, and there would be no solution possible. 

The limits of the data, within which the solution of any problem is pos- 
sible, should always be determined. 

91. Construct a triangle, given the base, the medial line to the base, and. 
the angle opposite to the base. 

92. Construct a triangle, given the base, an angle at the base, and the sunm 
or difference of the other two sides. 

Analysis. On the sides of the given angle. By take 
BG "= given base, and BB = given sum or difference 
of the sides. Join GB. The problem is reduced to 
drawing, from C, a line GA, which shall cut BD, or 
BD produced, in a point A, so that GA shall be equal 
to AJ), which is obviously effected by making the angle DGA = the angle 
ABG, 

If, when the difference of AB and AG is given, ^C is to be the greater 
side, BD = AG — AB is to be taken in AB produced through B. 

93. Construct a triangle, given the base, the angle opposite to the base, 
and the sum or difference of the other two sides. 

Analysis. Suppose ABG is the required triangle. 
Mrst, when the sum of AB and AG ia given, produce 
BA to Z>, making BB = AB + AG. Join GB. The 
angle JD is one-half of BA G, and is therefore known. 
Hence the following construction. Make an angle / 

BBG equal to one-half the given angle. Take 
DB = given sum of sides. From B as centre, and with radius equal to the 
given base, describe an arc cutting DG in C. Draw GA, making the 
angle BGA = the angle BBG. 

Secondly, when the difference of AB and .4C is given; take BIX^ 
AB — AG, and join GB\ The angle AD^G is one-half the supplement 
of BAG, and hence the construction can readily be found. 

This problem can also be solved by an application of Ex. 41. 
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94. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum or difference of the other 
two sides, and the difference of the angles at the base. 

Anodym, In the preceding figure, the angle BGiy = i [AGB — ABG\ 
and BCD = 90° + BGiy ; and hence a construction can readily be found. 

95. Construct a triangle, given, 1st, two angles and the sum of two sides ; 
2d, two angles and the perimeter. 

96. Construct a triangle, given, 

1st Two sides and one medial line 
2d. One side and two medial lines ; 
3d. The three medial lines. 

See Exercise 17. 

97. Construct a triangle, given an angle, the bisector of that angle, ana 
the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

98. Construct a triangle, given the middle points of its sides. 

99. Construct a triangle, given the feet of the perpendiculars from the 
angles on the opposite sides. (Ex. 36. ) 

100. Construct a triangle, given the perimeter, one angle, and one 
altitude. 

101. Construct a triangle, given an angle, together with the medial line 
and the perpendicular from that angle to the opposite side. 

102. Construct a triangle, given the base, the sum or the difference of the 
other two sides, and the radius of the inscribed circle. (Ex. 48. ) 

103. Construct a triangle, given the centres of the three escribed circles. 

104. Construct a triangle having its vertices on two given concentric cir- 
cumferences, its angles being given. 

105. Divide a given arc into two parts such that the sum of their chords 
shall be a given length. (Ex. 41. ) 

106. Construct a square, given the sum or the difference of its diagonal 
and side. (Ex. 20. ) 

107. "JVith a ^ven radius, describe a circumference, 1st, tangent to two 
given straight lines ; 2d, tangent to a given straight line and to a given cir- 
cumference ; 3d, tangent to two given circumferences ; 4th, passing through 
a ^ven point and tangent to a given straight line ; 5th, passing through a 
given point and tangent to a given circumference ; 6th, having its centre on a 
given straight line, or a given circumference, and tangent to a given straight 
line, or to a given circumference. (Exs. 52, 53, 54. ) 

108. Describe a circumference, 1st, tangent to two given straight lines, and 
touching one of them at a given point (Exs. 50, 51) ; 2d, tangent to a given 
circumference at a given point and tangent to a given straight line ; 3d, tan- 
gent to a given straight line at a given point and tangent to a given cir- 
cumference (Ex. 51) ; 4th, passing through a given point and tangent to a 
given straight line at a given point ; 5th, passing through a given point and 
tangent to a given circumference at a given point. 

109. Draw a straight line equally distant from three given points. 
When will there be but three solutions, and when an indefinite mxmber of 

solutions? 
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110. Describe a circumference equally distant from four given points; the 
distance from a point to the circomfercnoe being measured on a radius, or 
radius produced. 

In general there are four solutions. If three of the given points are in a 
straight line, one of the four circumferences becomes a straight line. 




111. An angle A is given in position, and a point 
P in its plane. It is required to draw a straight line 
through jP, intersecting the sides of the angle and 
forming a triangle ABC of a given perimeter. 
(Ex. 40.) 



112. With a given point as a centre, describe a circle which shall be 
divided by a given straight line into segments containing given angles. 

113. Through a given point without a given circle, draw a secant, so that 
tbe portion of it without the circle shall be equal to the portion within. 
(Ex. 96.) 



114. Inscribe a straight line JfiV, of given 
length, between two given straight lines AB^ 
CD, and parallel to a given straight line EF. 




115. Inscribe a straight line of given length between two given circumfer 
ences, and parallel to a given straight line. 

116. Through P, one of the points of intersection of two circumferences 
draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which shall be bi 
sected in P, 

117. Through one of the points of intersection of two circumferences, 
draw a straight line, terminated by the circumferences, which shall have a 
given length. 

118. Given two parallels AB, CD, and two other parallels A^B^, C'ly, 
inclined to the first ; through a given point P, in their plane, draw a straighl 
line such that the portion of it intercepted between the parallels AB^ CD^ 
shall be equal to the portion of it intercepted between the parallels A'B\ 
C'ly, (Ex. 77.) 

119. From two given points, A^ J5, on the same side of a given straight 
line MN, draw straight lines, meeting in a point P of MN^ so that the angle 
APM shall be equal to double the angle BPN, 

Analysis, The solution of Exercise 76, suggests tlie possible adyanta|;e of 
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employing the symmetrical point of one of the given points. I^et B^ be 

tihe symmetrical point of B with respect 

to MN (I. 135). Join B'F and produce 

it toward K Then, since APM = 

2 BFN= 2 B'PN= 2 MPE, B'PE bi- 

Bects the angle APM. Therefore, the 

problem is reduced to finding a point 

Pin MN such that B'PE shall bisect the angle APM, With B' as centre 

describe an arc through J., cutting MN in C The perpendicular B^E upon 

ACt evidently intersects MN in the required point 

120. With the vertices of a given triangle as centres, describe three cir- 
cumferences each of which shall be tangent to the other two. (Four soiu- 
tions.) (Ex. 48.) 

121. Construct a quadrilateral, given its four sides and the straight hue 
joining the middle points of two opposite sides. (Ex. 24. ) 

122. Construct a pentagon, given the middle points of its sides. 

The middle points of all the diagonals can be determined by the piinciple 
of Ex. 23. 

123. Find a point in a given straight line, such that tangents drawn from 
it to two given circumferences shall make equal angles with the line. (Four 
solutions:) Compare Ex. 76. 

124. If a figure is moved in a plane, it may be brought firom one position 
to any other, by revolving it about a certain fixed point (that is, by causing 
each point of the figure to move in the circumference of a circle whose centre 
is the fixed point). Find that point, for two given positions of the figure. 



GEOMETRY.-BOOK UI. 



THEOREMS. 

125. If three parallels AA\ BB\ CC\ intercept on two 
straight lines -4C, A'C\ the segments AB and BC^ or 
A'B^ and B' C\ in a ^ven ratio m : n, that is, if 

AB : BC-= A'B' : B'C = m:n; 

then, (m + n). BB' = n,AA' -f m. CC. 

(UL 25, 10.) 




126. In any triangle ABC, if from the vertex A^ 
AE is drawn to the circumference of the circumscribed 
circle, and AD to the base BC, making the angles 
CAE and BAD equal to each other, then (DI. 25), 

ABXAG = ADXAE. 
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127. From the preceding theorem, deduce as a corol- 
lary the following : In any triangle ABC, if from the 
vertex A, AE is drawn bisecting the angle A, meeting 
the circimiference of the circumscribed circle in jE^and 
the base BC m D, then 

ABXAC^ADXAE. 

Also deduce (III. 65). 

128. If ABCD is a given parallelogram, and AN a variable straight line 
drawn through A cutting BC in M and CD in N] then, the product 
iBJf.2>iV is constant. (IIL 25.) 

129. If ABCD is any parallelogram, and from any point P in the diago- 
nal AC (or in AC produced) PM is drawn cutting BA in Af, BC in N, 
AD in M' and DC in N' ; then, PM.PK= PM'.PN'. (III. 25.) 

130. If a square DEFG is inscribed in a right triangle ABC, so that a 
side DE coincides with the hypotenuse BC (the vertices F and G being in 
the sides AC and AB) ; then, the side DE is a mean proportional between 
the segments BD and EC of the hypotenuse. (HE. 25.) 

131. If a straight line AB is divided at G and D so that AB.AD = 

AC^, and if from A any straight line AE is drawn equal to -4C; then, EC 
bisects the angle DEB, (lEL 10, 32, 23.) 

132. If a, 6, c, denote the three perpendiculars fix)m the three vertices of 
a niangle upon any straight line MN in its plane, and p the perpendiculai 
from the intersection of the three medial lines of the triangle upon the same 
straight Ime MN"; then, (Ex. 125,) 

a-]-h + c 
^ 3 

133. If ABC and A^BC are two triangles having a conunon base BC 
and their vertices in a line AA^ parallel to the base, and if any parallel to 
the base cuts the sides AB and AC in D and E, and the sides A^B and 
A'C in D" and E' ; then DE = D'E'. 

134. If two sides of a triangle are divided proportionally, the straight 
lines drawn from corresponding points of section to the opposite angles inter- 
sect on the line joining the vertex of the third angle and the middle of the 
third side. 

135. The diflference of the squares of two sides of any triangle is equal tu 
the difference of the squares of the projections of these sides on the third 
side. (m. 48.) 

136. If from any point in the plane of a polygon, perpendiculars are drawn 
to all the ddes, the two sums of the squares of the alternate segments of the 
sides are equal. (Ex.135.) 

137. If is the centre of the circle circumscribed about a triangle ABC, 
and P is the intersection of the perpendiculars frx)m the angles upon the 
opposite sides ; the perpendicular from upon the side BC is equal to one- 

half the distance AP (I. 132), ^III. 25, %^.\ 
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138. In any triangle, the centre of the circumscribed circle, the interseC' 
don 3f the medial lines, and the intersection of the perpendiculars from the 
ftngles upon the opposite sides, are in the same straight line ; and the dis- 

«ce of the first point from the second is one-half the distance of the second 
om the third. 

139. Jf d denotes the distance of a point P from the centre of a circle* 
nd r the radius; and if any straight Une drawn through P cuts the cir- 
umference in the points A and B] then, the product PA.PB is equal to 
** — d^ if Pis within the circle, and to d^ — r^ if Pis without the circle. 

140. In any quadrilateral, the sum of the squares of the diagonals is equal 
K) twice the sum of the squares of the straight lines joining the middle poinls 
of the opposite sides. (lU. 64) and (Ex. 23.) 

141. In any quadrilateral ABCD inscribed in a cir- 
cle, the product of the diagonals is equal to the sum 
of the products of the opposite sides ; that is, 

AC.DB = AD.BG + AB.Da 

(Make the angle DAE^=BACt and prove that 
AD.BC=AaDE, and AB,DC=AaBE.) 

142. In an inscribed quadrilateral ABCD, if F is the intersection of the 
diagonals AG and BD ; then 




(in. 66.) 



AD.AB ^AF 
CB, CD ~FC' 

143. In an inscribed quadrilateraU.-B C!Z>, 

AD.AB-^CB.Cn ^AC 
BA,BC+DA.DG BD' 

144. In an inscribed quadrilateral, the product of the perpendiculars let 
fall from any point of the circumference upon two opposite sides is equal to 
the product of the perpendiculars let fall from the same point upon the other 
two sides. (lU. 65.) 

145. If frx)m a point P in a circumference, 
any chords PA^ PB, PG, are drawn, and any 
straight line MIf parallel to the tangent at P, 
cutting the chords (or chords produced) in a, 
h, c; then, the products PA. Pa, PB.Ph, 
PG,Pc, are equal. 

146. If two tangents are drawn to a circle at the extremities of a diameter, 
the portion of any third tangent intercepted between them is divided at its 
point of contact into segments whose product is equal to the square of the 
radius. 

147. If on a diameter of a circle two points are taken equally distant from 
the centre, the simi of the squares of the distances of any point cf the cir- 
cumference frt)m these two points is constant 
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148. If a point P on the circumference of a circle is taken as the centre 
of a second drcle, and any tangent is drawn to the second circle cutting the 
first in M and iV; then, the product PM.PN is constant 

149. The perpendicular from any point of a circumference upon a chord is 
a mean proportional between the perpendiculars from the same point upon 
the tangents drawn at the extremities of the chord. 

150. If AB is the chord of a quadrant of a circle whose centre is 0, and 
any chord MN parallel to AB cuts the radii OA^ OB in P and Q ; then 

MP* -f TIP = JB\ (m 48) and (Ex. 139.) 

151. If ABCD is any parallelogram, and any circuipference is described 
passing through A and cutting AB^ AG^ AD^ in the points jP, G^ J7, re- 
spectively; then 

ARAB + AH, AD = AG, AC. 

152. In any isosceles triangle, the square of one of the equal sides is equal 
to the square of any straight line drawn from the vertex to the base plus the 
product of the segments of the base. 

153. If J. and B are the centres of two circles which touch at (7, and Pis 
a point at which the angles APG and BPC are equal, and if from P Ian- 
gents PD and PE are drawn to the two circles ; then, 

PD.PE-= PC\ (in. 21 and 66.) 

154. If two drdes touch each other, secants drawn through their point of 
contact and terminating in the two circumferences are divided proportionally 
at the point of contact 

155. If two circles are tangent externally, the portions of their common 
tangent included between the points of contact is a mean proportional be- 
tween the diameters of the circles. 

156. Two circles are tangent internally at A^ and from any point P in the 
circumference of the exterior circle a tangent PM is drawn to the interior 
circle ; prove that the ratio PA : PM is constant 

157. If two circles intersect in the points A and i^, and through A any 
secant CAD is drawn terminated by the circumferences at C and D, 
the straight lines BC and BD are to each other as the diameters of the 
circles. 

158. If a fixed circumference is cut by any circumference which passes 
through two fixed points, the common chord passes through a fixed point 

159. Two chords AB and CD, perpendicular to each other, intersect in a 
point P either within or without the circle, and the Hne OP is drawn from 
the centre 0. Prove that if 2) is the diameter of the circle, 

ra' -f P?' + H7' -f PD^ = D\ 
and AB^ -^CD^ -\-4UF*=2DK 
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160. If any number of circumferences pass through the same two points, 
and if through one of these points any two straight lines are drawn, the cor- 
responding segments of these lines intercepted between the circumferences 
are proportional. 

161. If a triangle ABC is inscribed in a circle, and from the vertex A, 
AD and AE are drawn parallel to the tangents at B and C respectively and 
<*utting the base BC ml) and B; then 

BRDE=AD* = AE\ 
BD:DE=AB*:AC\ 

162. Let AB be a given straight line. At A erect 
the perpendicular AD = AB ; in BA produced take 
AO = i AB ; with centre and radius OD describe 
a circumference, cutting AB and AB produced in C 
and C^ ; prove that AB is divided in extreme and 
mean ratio, internally at (7, and externally at C^. 

163. If a rhombus ABCD is circumscribed about a circle, any tangent 
MN determines on two ac^acent sides AB, AD, two segments J5J/, DN, 
whose product is constant 

164. K in a semicircle whose diameter is AB, any two chords AC and 
BD are drawn intersecting in P, then 

AB^ = ACAP-]- BDBR 

165. If is the mtersection of the three medial lines of a triangle ABC, 
prove the relations 

AB* i- AC' -i- W* = 3 (03' H- OB* + 7)V'l 
BC' -h ^VA' =1^' -{- ZOB* =AB' +ZW. 

166. If is the intersection of the three medial lines of a triangle ABC, 
and P any point in the plane of the triangle ; then, 

TA* + TS'+TG' = 02* + OB' + 0^' + 3 P0\ 

167. If R, r, r^, r^\ r^^^, are respectively the radii of the circumscribed, 
the inscribed, and the three escribed circles in any triangle, and if c^, d^, df^, 
d'^\ are respectively the distances from the centre of the circumscribed 
circle to the centres of the inscribed and escribed circles, prove the relations 

«« = ?a 4. 2i2r = rf' 2 — 2i?r'' = c^^^ » — 2 Rr"' = d''''—2Rr''^, 

d^+d'*+d'^^+d'^^* 
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LOCI. 

168. From a fixed point 0, a straight line OA is drawn -y 

1 3 any point in a given straight line J/iV, and divided at 
f* in a given ratio m : n (ie., bo that OP: PA = m : w) ; ^^ 

6nd the locus of P. 




N 



169. From a fixed point 0, a straight line OA 
is drawn to any point in a given circxmiference, 
and divided at P in a given ratio ; find the locus 
of P. 

170. Rnd the locus of a point whose distances from two given straight 
lines are in a given ratio. (The locus consists of two straight lines.) 

171. Find the locus of the points which divide the various chords of a 
given circle into segments (external or internal) whose product is equal to a 
given constant, k^, (HE. 56, 59.) 

172. Find the locus of a point the sum of whose distances from two given 
straight lines is equal to a given constant h, 

173. Find the locus of a point the difierence of whose distances from two 
given straight lines is equal to a given constant h, 

174. Find the locus of a point such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from two given points is equal to a given constant, k^, (HI. 62.) 

175. Find the locus of a point such that the difference of the squares of 
its distances from two given points is equal to a given constant A;'. (III. 62.) 

1 76. IS A^ B and C are three ^ven points in the same straight line, find 
the locus of a point P at which the angles APB and BPG are equal. 
(Ex. 131.) 

177. Through -4, one of the points of intersection of two given circles, 
any setant is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and G ; 
find the locus of the middle point o£ BC, 

178. Through A, one of the points of intersection of two given circles, 
any secant is drawn cutting the two circumferences in the points B and C, 
and on this secant AP is laid off equal to the sum of AB and AC; find the 
locus of P. 

179. From a given point 0, any straight line OA is drawn to a given 
straight line MN, and divided at P (internally or externally) so that the 
product OA, OP IB equal to a given constant ; find the locus of P, (Ex. 145.) 

180. From a given point in the circumference of a given circle, any 
chord OA IS drawn and divided at P (internally or externally) so that th« 
oroducf. OA. OP is equal to a given constant ; find the locus of P. 
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181. From a given point 0, any straight line OA s 
d. awn to a given straight Une MN, and OP is drawn 
making a given angle with OA, and such that OP is to 
OA in a given ratio ; find the locus of P. 

With the same construction, if OP is so taken that the 
product OP. OA is equal to a given constant ; find the 
locus of P, 
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182. From a given point 0, any straight line 
OA is drawn to a given circumference, and OP 
is drawn making a given angle with OA, and 
such that OP is to OA in a given ratio ; find 
the locus of P, 

With the same construction, if OP 'is so taken 
that the product OP. OA is equal to a given constant ; find the locus of P, 

183. One vertex of a triangle whose angles are given is fixed, while the 
second vertex moves on the circumference of a given circle ; what is the 
locus of the third vertex? 

184. Given a circle and a point A ; find the locus of the point P such 
that the distance PA is equal to the tangent from P to the circle 0, 

185. Find the locus of a point from which two given circles are seen imdcr 
equal angles. 

Note. The angle under which a circle is seen from a point is the angle 
contained hy the two tangents from that point 

186. Find the locus of a point, such that the sum of the squares of its dis- 
tances from the vertices of a given triangle is equal to the square of a given 
line. (Ex. 166.) 

187. From any point A within a given circle, two straight lines AM and 
AN&re drawn perpendicular to each other, intersecting the circumference in 
M and iV; find the locus of the middle point of the chord MNi 

PROBLEMS. 

1 88. To divide a given straight Une into three segments, A, B and C, such 
that A and B shall be in the ratio of two given straight Unes M and JVJ and 
B and G shall be in the ratio of two other given straight lines Pand Q. 

189. Through a given point, to draw a straight line so that the portion of 
it intercepted between two given straight lines shall be divided at the point 
in a given ratio. 

190. Through a given point, to draw a straight line so that the distancea 
from two other given points to this line shall be in a given ratio. (Two solu- 
tions.) 

191. Through a given point P^ to draw a straight line cutting two ^ven 
parallels in M and N, so that the distances AM and BN of the poincd of 
intersection from two giver, joints A and B on these parallels shall be in a 
given ratio. 
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192. To d termine a point whose distances from three given i oints snail be 
proportional to three given straight lines. (III. 79.) 

193. To determine a point whose distances frx)m three given indefinite 
straight lines shall be proportional to three given straight lines. (Ex. 170.) 

194. Given two straight lines which cannot be produced to their intersec- 
tion, to draw a straight line through a given point which would, if sufficiently 
produced, pass throus;h the unknown point of intersection of the given Imes. 
(IIL 35.) 

195. In a given triangle ABC to draw a parallel EF to the base BC^ 
intersecting the sides AB and AC in E and F respectively, so that 
BE+ CF= BC] or so that BE— CF= BC (lU. 19, 21.) 



196. In a ^ven triangle ABC, to inscribe a square 
DEFG, (Exs. 71 and 133.) 



197. In a given triangle ABC<, to inscribe a paral- 
lelogram DEFG, such that the adjacent sides DE 
and DG shall be in a given ratio and contain a given 
angle. (Remark, that the solution of this problem 
indudes that of the preceding.) 



-"1Z\, 
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198. Construct a triangle, given its base, the ratio of the other two sides, 
and one angle. (IIL 79.) 

199. To determine a point in a given arc of a circle, such that the chords 
drawn from it to the extremities of the arc shall have a given ratio. 

200. To find a point P in the prolongation of a given chord CD of a 
given circle, such that the sum of the two tangents PA and PB, drawn from 
ic to the circle, shall be equal to the entire secant PC 

201. To divide a given straight line into two segments, such that the sum 
of their squares shall be equal to the square of a given straight inc. 

202. Given an obtuse-angled triangle ; it is required to draw a straight line 
from the vertex of the obtuse angle to the opposite side, the square of which 
shall be equal to the product of the segments into which it divides that 
side. 

203. Through a given point P to draw a straight line intersecting a given 
eircimiference in two points A and B, so that PA shall be to PB in a given 
ratio. 



204. Given two circumferences intersecting 
in ^ ; to draw through A a secant, BA C such 
that AB a lall be to AC in a given ratio. 
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205. Given two circumferences intersecting in A ; 
to draw thiough A a secant ABC, Buch tliat tlic 
product AB.AC shall be equal to the Bquare of a 
given line. 

Cmtlruction. Produce the common ohord AD, 
and take J5ao that AD. AE — the Bqiiareof the 
^ven line (HI. 71). Mate the angle AEC equal 
to the angle inscribed in the segment ABD, and 
let EC out tie oircnmference m C and C Join 
AC ead AC. Either of these lines satisfies the 
nonditJons of the problem. 

206. To describe a circumference pasting 
through two given points A and B, and tan- 
gent to a given circumference 0. 

Analj/iis. Suppose ATBis the required cir- 
cumference tangent to the pven larcumferenoe 
at T, and ACDB any drcumference pasang 
through A and B and cutting the given rai^ 
cumference in C and D. The common chorda 
AB and CD, and the common tangent at T, 
all pass through a common point /*(££. 158); 

from which a ^mple construction may be inferred. There are two eolutiona, 
given by the two tangents that can be drawn from P. 

207. To describe a circiunferenoe passing through two given points and 
tangent to a given BtfMgbt line. (Two solutions.) 

208. To describe a circumference paedng through a given point and tan- 
gent to two given strMght lines. 

209. To describe a circumference 
pasfflug through a pven point P, and 
tangent to a given straight line MN 
and to a given circumference 0. 

Analygig. Suppose EPD is one of 
the eircumferenees which satisfy the 
conditions, passing through P, touch- 
ing MN at E and the rarcumferenco 
at D. Through the centre 0, draw 
COBA perpendicular to MN; Join 
CP meeting the drcumferenee EPD 
in Q ; also join CE. It can be proved ^ 
that CE passes through D, and that 

CRCQ=CE.CD= CA.CB; 

Ute point Q is therefore determined, and the problem is reduced to that of 
Ex. 206 or 207. The point Q may be taken either in PC or in PC pm- 
duced through C, and tbus ''lere will be obtained, in all, fbur solutions. 
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210. To describe a circumfer- 
enoe passing through a given 
point A and tangent to two given 
circumferences, and (X, 

Analysis. If AGDB is one of 
the circumferences satisfying the 
conditions, we can show that the 
line CD, joining the points of con- 
tact with the given circles, passes 
through /*, the intersection of the 
line of centres, 6K, \inth a com- 
mon tangent TT^, and that 
PCPD = PT,PT\ Hence, joining PA, we have PAPB = PT.PT', 
and PB is known ; or ^ is a known point on the required circumference. 
The problem is thus reduced to Ex. 206. By employing also the internal 
common tangent, we find, in all, four solutions. 

211. To describe a circle tangent to two given straight lines and to a given 
circle. 

This is reducible to Ex. 208. If both the given straight Knes intersect the 
given circle, there may be eight solutions. 

212. To describe a circle tangent to two given circles, and to a given 
straight line. 

This is reducible to Ex. 209. There may be eight solutions. 

21 3. To describe a circle tangent to three given circles. 
This is reducible to Ex. 210. There may be eight solutions. 

*214. To describe a circumference which shall bisect three given circum- 
ferences. 

*215. To construct a triangle, given its base in position and magnitude, 
and the sum (or the diflference) of the other two sides, the locus of the vertex 
opposite the base being a given straight line. 

*216. To construct a triangle, given the product of two sides, the medial 
line to the third side, and the difference of the angles adjacent to the third 
side. 

*217. To construct a triangle, similar to a given triangle, and having its 
three vertices on the circumferences of three given concentric circles. 

The same problem, substituting three parallel straight lines for the three 
cinmmferences. 

*218. In a given circle, to inscribe a triangle, such that 

Ist. Its base shall be parallel to a given straight line, and its other two 
sides shall pass through two given points in that line ; or, 

2d. Its base shall be parallel to a given straight line, and its other two 
sides shall pass through two given points not in that line ; or, 

3d. Its three sides shall pass through three given points. 

* BxerciBoa 214 to 218 are intended only for the moet advanced stcileDta. 
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219. Two triangles which have an angle of the one equal to the supple- 
ment of an angle of the other are to each other as the products of the sides 
including the supplementary angles. (IV. 22. ) 

220. Prove, geometrically, that the square described upon the sum of two 
straight hues is equivalent to the sum of the squares described on the two 
lines plus twice their rectangle. 

Note. By the "rectangle of two lines'* is here meant the rectangle of 
which the two lines are the adjacent sides. 

221. Prove, geometrically, that the square described upon the difference 
of two straight lines is equivalent to the simi of the squares described on the 
two lines minus twice then* rectangle. 

222. Prove, geometrically, that the rectangle of the sum and the differ- 
ence of two straight lines is equivalent to the difference of the squares of 
those lines. 

223. Prove, geometrically, that the sum of the squares on two lines is 
equivalent to twice the square on half their sum plus twice the square on 
half their difference. 

Or, the sum of the squares on the two segments of a line is equivalent to 
twice the square on half the line plus twice the square on the distance oi the 
point of section from the middle of the line. 

224. The area of a triangle is equal to the productof half its perimeter by 
the radius of the inscribed circle ; that is, if a, 6 and c denote the sided op- 
posite the angles J., B and G respectively, r the radius of the in»iibed 
circle, S the area, and 

s = semi-perimeter = i (« + ^ + c), 
then 

Also, if r^, i'^\ r^^^, denote the radii of the three escribed circles, rrove. 
by Ex. 48 with the figure of (II. 95), that 

j^ = *^-=^» r/' = [8 — a) (« — c), 

and hence the following expressions for S^ r, r^, r^^, r^^^, 

S = i/s~{« — a) (s — h) (« — c), 



8 8 — a 8 — b f — c 

Also prove that 
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225. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of its three sides 
divided by four times the radius of the circumscribed circle ; that is, de- 
noting this radius by R, 

(IV. 13) and (III. 65.) 

226. The area of a triangle is equal to the product of the radius of the 
circumscribed circle by the semi-perimeter of the triangle formed by joining 
the feet of the perpendiculars drawn from the vertices of the given tiiangle 
to the opposite sides. 

227. The area of the triangle formed with the three medial lines of a 
given triangle is three-fourths of the area of that triangle. (IV. 20) and 
(Ex. 17.) 

228. The two opposite triangles, formed by joining any point in the interioi 
of a parallelogram to its four vertices, are together equivalent to one-half the 
parallelogram. 

229. The triangle formed by joining the middle point of one of the non- 
parallel sides of a trapezoid to the extremities of the opposite side, is equiva- 
lent to one-half the trapezoid. 

230. The figure formed by joining consecutively the four middle points of 
the sides of any quadrilateral is equivalent to one-half the quadrilateral. 

231. K through the middle point of each diagonal of any quadrilateral a 
parallel is drawn to the other diagonal, and from the intersection of these 
parallels straight lines are drawn to the middle points of the four sides, these 
straight lines divide the quadrilateral into four equivalent parts. 

232. Two quadrilaterals are equivalent if their diagonals are equal, each 
to each, and contain equal angles. 

233. If in a rectangle ABCD we draw the 
diagonal AC^ inscribe a circle in the triangle 
ABC, and from its centre draw OE and OF 
perpendicular to AD and DC, respectively, the 
rectangle OD will be equivalent to one-half the 
rectangle ABCD. 

234. Let ABC be any triangle, and upon 
the sides AB^ AG, construct parallelograms 
AD, AF, of any magnitude or form. Let 
their exterior sides DE, FG meet in M] join 
MA, and upon BG construct a parallelogram 
BK, whose side BH is equal and parallel to 
MA. Then the parallelogram BK is equiva- 
lent to the sum of the parallelograms AD 
and AF, 

From this, deduce the Pythagorean Theo- 
rem. (IV. 25. ) 
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235. Upon tho radea of an; tiiangle 
ABC, coDBtruct sqnareB AD, AG, BH; 
Join EF, GH, DK\ from A dntw AF 
peipendicalar to BC, and produce it to Q, 
maJdng AQ = BC; join £Q, CQ, BG, 
CD, and from D and G, draw DM, GN, 
perpendicalar to£(7. Prove the following 
properties: 

1st The triangles AEF, CGH, DKB, 
uo each equivalent to ABC. 

2d. DM+GN=BG. 

ZA. BQ m perpendicular to CD, and 
CQ to BG. 

4th. CD and £& intersect on the per- 
pendionlar AP. 

Sth. The lines AQ and EF bisect each 
other at R. n 

6th. Itf; GB, DK, are respecdvely 
eqnal to tvnce the medial lines of the triangle ABC. 

236. If three straight lines Aa, Bb, Cc, drawn 
from tJie vertices of a triangle ABC to the opposite 
sideB, pasa through a common point within the 
triangle, then 




Oa ,^ ,0c 
Aa Bb Cc 



= 1. 



What modification of this statement is necessary if the point is with 
out the triangle? 

237. If from any point within a triangle ^ 

ABC, any three straight lines, Oa, Ob, Oa, are 
drawn to the three radea, and through the verticea 
of the triangle three straight lines Aa', Bb', tf, 
are drawn parallel respectively to Oa, Oh, Oc, 
ihcD 




Oa 



-,+ 



Ob 



Oc_ 



I. 



What modification of this statement is necessary if the point is taken 
irithout the triangle ? 
Deduce the preceding theorem from this. 

238. If from the vertices of a triangle ABC, three straight lines, AA', 
BB', CC, are drawn to the oppofflte adea (or these ados produced), each 
equal to a given tine L, and from any point within the triangle, Oa, OIk 
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Ocy are drawn parallel respectively to AA", BB\ CG\ and terminating 
in the same sides, then, the sum of Oa, Oh and Oc is equal to the givoD 
lengths. 

A 




239. If a, 5, c ana d denote the four sides of any quadrilateral, m and n 
{tp diagonals, and S its ar(ia, then 

S = Wl^mn -h a» — 62 -h c^ — ci») (2 win — a« + ft* — c« + rf*). 

If the quadrilateral is inscribed in a circle, this formula becomes 
S=l/(p-a)(i>-6)(p-c)(p-d), 

in which p = i(a + 6 + c + d). 

If the quadrilateral is such that it can be circumscribed about a circle and 
also inscribed in a circle, then the formula becomes 



PROBLEMS. 

240. To construct a triangle, given one angle, the side opposite to that 
angle, and the area (equal to that of a given square). 

241. To construct a triangle, given its angles and its area. 

242. To construct a triangle, given one angle, the medial line from one of 
the other angles, and the area. 

243. To construct a triangle, given its area, the radius of the inscribed 
circle, and the radius of one of the escribed circles ; or, given its area and 
the radii of two escribed circles. (Exercises 48 and 224.) 

244. Given any triangle, to construct an isosceles triangle of the same 
area, whose vertical angle is an angle of the ^ven triangle. 

245. Given any triangle, to construct an equilateral triangle of the same 
area. 

246. Given the three straight lines EF, GH and DK^ in the figure of 
Exercise 235, to construct the triangle ABC. 

2A1, Bisect a given triangle by a parallel to one of its sides. 
Or, more generally, divide a given triangle into two or more parts propor 
tional to given lines, by parallels to one of its sides. 
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248. Bisect a triangle by a straight line drawn through a given point in 
one of its sides. 

249. Through a given point, draw a straight Hne which shall form with 
two given intersecting straight Knes a triangle of a given area. 

Kemark that the area and an angle being known, the product of the sides 
including that angle is known. (IV. 22.) 

250. Bisect a trapezoid by a parallel to its bases. 

251. Inscribe a rectangle of a given area in a given cirde. 

252. Inscribe a trapezoid in a given circle, knowing its area and the 
common length of its inclined sides. (See Ex. 229.) 

253. Given three points, Ay B and (7, to find a fourth point P^ such that 
the areas of the triangles APB^ APC, BFC, shall be equal (Four solu- 
tions.) 

254. Given three points, A, B and (7, to find a fourth point P, such that 
the areas of the triangles AFB, APCy BPGj shall be proportional to three 
given lines iy, i/, N, (Four solutions. ) 

See Exercise 170. 



GEOMETRY.— BOOK V. 

THEOREMS. 

255. An equilateral polygon inscribed in a circle is regular. 

256. An equilateral polygon drcumscribed about a circle is regular if the 
number of its sides is odd, 

257. An equiangular polygon inscribed in a drcle is regular if the number 
of its Eddes is odd. 

258. An equiangular polygon circumscribed about a circle is regular. 

259. The area of the regular inscribed hexagon is three-fourths of that 
of the regular circumscribed hexagon. 

260. The area of the regular inscribed hexagon is a mean proportional 
between the areas of the inscribed and circumscribed equilateral triangles. ' 

261. A plane surface may be entirely covered (as in the construction cf a 
pavement) by equal regular polygons of either three, four, or six sides. 

262. A plane surface may be entirely covered by a combination of squares 
and regular octagons having the same side, or by dodecagons and equilateral 
triangles having the same side. 

263. The area of a regular inscribed octagon is equal to that of a rectangle 
whose adjacent sides are equal to the sides of the inscribed and circumscribed 
squares. 

264. The area of a circle is a mean proportional between the areas of any 
two similar polygons, one of which is circumscribed about the circle and the 
other isonerimetrical with the circle. ( Galileo's Theorem,) 
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265. Two diagonals of a regular pentagon, not drawn from a common 
vertex, divide each other in extreme and mean ratio. 

266. If a = the side of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is J?, then, 



R 



a= 2^^10 — 2i/5. 

267. If a = the side.of a regular octagon inscribed in a (nrcle whose radius 
is Ry then, 

a = R\/2 — 1/2. 

268. If a = the side of a regular dodecagon inscribed in a dicle whose 
radius is i?, then, 

a = R\/2 — i/3. 

269. If a = the side of a regular pentedecagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is R^ then, 

« = 4^10 + 2i/5 + i/3 — 1/15). 

270. If c? = the diagonal of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle whose 
radius is R. then, 

271. If a = the side of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle whose radius 
is i?, and A == the side of the similar circumscribed polygon, then. 



A=- 



2aR 



l/(4 i?»—aa) 



a = 



2AR 



l/(4 R^+A*) 



272. Jfa = the side of a regular polygon inscribed in a cirde whose radius 
is R, and a^ = the side of the regular inscribed polygon of double the 
number of sides, then, 



a'* = R {2R — \/iR^ — a^). 



a« = 






273. If AB and CD are two perpendicular di- 
ameters in a circle, and E the middle point of the 
radius OC, and if EF is taken equal to EA, then 
OF is equal to the side of the regular inscribed 
decagon, and AF is equal to the side of the regular 
inscribed pentagon. 

Corollary. K a = the side of a regular pentagon 
and a^ — the side of a regular decagon, inscribed 
in a circle whose radius is K, then. 




a' 



— a'^^RK 
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274. In two circles of different radii, angles at the centres subtended by 
arcs of equal length are to each other inversely as the radii. 

275. From any point within a regular polygon of n sides, perpendiculars 
are drawn to the several sides ; prove that the sum of these perpendiculars 
is equal to n times the apothem. (V. 22. ) 

What modification of this statement is required if the point is taken with- 
out the polygon? 

276. If perpendiculars are dropped from the vertices of a regular polygon 
upon any diameter of the circumscribed circle, the sum of the perpendicu- 
lars which fall on one side of this diameter is equal to the sum of those which 
fall on the opposite side. 

277. If n is the number of sides of a regular polygon inscribed in a circle 
whose radius is i?, and a point P is taken such that the sum of the squares 
of its distances from the vertices of the polygon is equal to a given quantity 
&', the locus of P is the circumference of a circle, concentric with tho 
given circle, whose radius r is determined by the relation 

/e^ + r« - — . 
n 

I III. 52 and 63), (Ex. 276.) 

PROBLEMS. 

278. Divide a given circle into a given number of equivalent parts, by con 
centric circumferences. 

Also, divide it into a given nimiber of parts proportional to given lines, by 
concentric circumferences. 

279. A circle being given, to find a given number of circles whose radii 
shall be proportional to given lines, an i the sum of whose areas shall be 
equal to the area of the given circle. 

280. In a given equilateral triangle, inscribe three equal circles tangent to 
each other and to the sides of the triangle. 

Determine the radius of these circles in terms of the side of the triangle. 

281. In a given circle, inscribe three equal circles tangent to each other 
and to the given circle. 

Determine the radius of these circles in terms of the ralius of the given 
p.irclo. 
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282. If a straight line AB is parallel to a plane MN^ any plane perpen- 
dicular to the line AB is perpendicular to the plane MN. 

283. K a plane is passed through one of the diagonals of a parallelogram, 
the perpendiculars to this plane from the extremities of the other diagonal 
are equaL 

S8 
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284. If the intersections of a number of planes are parallel, all the per- 
pendiculars to these planes, drawn from a conmion point in space, lie in on« 
plane. 

285. If the projections of a number of points on a plane arc in a straight 
line, these points are in one plane. 

286. If each of the projections of a line AB upon two intersecting planes 
is a straight line, the line AB is a straight line. 

287. L(5t A and B be two points, and M and N two planes. If the sum 
of the two perpendiculars from the point A upon the planes M and N is 
equal to the sum of those from B upon these planes, this sum is the samfl 
for every other point in the straight line AB. (Ex. 125.) 

Extend the theorem to any number of planes. 

288. Let -4, B and C be three points, and M and N two planes. If the 
sum of the two perpendiculars from each of the points J., B and C, upon 
the planes M and N^ is the same for the three points, it will be the same 
for every point in the plane ABC. (Ex. 287.) 

Extend the theorem to any number of planes. 

289. A plane passed through the middle point of the common perpen- 
dicular to two straight lines in space (VI. 63), and parallel to both these 
lines, bisects every straight line joining a point of one of these lines to a 
point of the other. 

290. In any triedral angle, the three planes bisecting the three diedral 
angles, intersect in the same straight line. 

291. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the edges, per- 
pendicular to the opposite faces respectively, intersect in the same straight 
line. 

292. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the edges and 
the bisectors of the opposite faee angles respectively, intersect in the same 
straight line. 

293. In any triedral angle, the three planes passed through the bisectors 
of the face angles, and perpendicular to these faces respectively, intersect in 
the same straight line. 

294. K through the vertex of a triedral angle, three straight lines are 
drawn, one in the plane of each face and perpendicular to the opposite edge, 
these three straight Hues are in one plane. 



LOCI. 

295. Find the locus of the points in space which are equally distant from 
two given points. 

296. Locus of the points which are equally distant from two given planes ; 
or whose distances from two given planes are in a given ratio. (Compare 
Ex. 170.) 

297. Locus of the points which are equally distant from two given straight 
lines in the same plane. 

298. Locus of the points which are equally distant from three given 
points. 
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299. Locus of the points which arc equally distant from three given 
planes. 

300. Locus of the points which are equally distant from three given 
straight lines in the same plane. 

301 . Locus of the points which arc equally distant from the three edges 
of X triedral angle. (Ex. 293.) 

302. Lov.us of the points in a given plane which are equally distant from 
tr^o given points out of the plane. 

303. Locub of the points which are equally distant from two given planes, 
and at the samo time equally distant from two given points. (Exs. 295 and 
296.) 

304. Locus ot tt point in a given plane such that the straight lines drawn 
from it to two givon points out of the plane make equal angles with the 
plane. (III. 79.) 

305. Locus of a point such that the sum of its distances from two ^ven 
1 lunes is equal to a given straight line. 

306. Locus of a point such that the difference of the squares of its dis- 
tances from two given points is equal to a given constant. 

307. Locus of a point in a given plane such that the difference of the 
sciuares of its distances from two ^ven points is equal to a given constant 

308. A straight line of a given length moves so that its extremities are 
constantly upon two given perpendicular but non-intersecting straight lines ; 
what is the locus of the middle point of the moving line ? 

309. Two given non-intersecting straight lines in space are cut by an 
indefinite number of parallel planes, the two intersections of each plane 
with the given lines are joined by a straight line, and each of these joining 
Unes is divided in a given ratio m : n; what is the locus of the points of 
division ? 

PROBLEMS. 

In the solution of problems in space, we assume — 1st, that a plane can be 
dravm passing through three given points (or two intersecting straight lines) 
and its intersections with given straight lines or planes determined — and 2d, 
that a perpendicular to a given plane can be drawn at a given point in the 
plane, or from a given point without it ; and the solution of a problem will 
oonfflst, not in giving a graphic construction, but in determining the con- 
dittons under which the proposed problem is solved by the appHcation of 
these elementary problems. The graphic solution of problems belongs to 
Descriptive Geometry, 

310. Through a given straight line, to pass a plane perpendicular to a 
given plane. 

311. Through a given point, to pass a plane perpendicular to a given 
straight line. 

312. Through a given point, to pass a plane parallel to a given plane. 

313. To determine that point in a given straight line which is equidistant 
from two given points not in the same plane with the given line. 
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314 To find a point in a plane which shall be equidistant from three given 
points in spnoe. 

315. Through a given point in space, to draw a straight line which shall 
cut two given straight lines not in the same plane. 

316. Given a straight line AB parallel to a plane M\ from any point A 
in AB^ to draw a straight line AP^ of a given length, to the plane M 
making the angle BAP equal to a given angle. 

317. Through a given point ^ in a plane, to draw a straight line AT va 
that plane, which shall be at a given distance PT from a given point P 
without the plane. 

318. A given straight line AB meets a given plane at the point A ; to 
draw through A a straight line APm the given plane, making the an^le 
BAP equal to a given angle. 

319. Through a given point A^ to draw to a given plane M a straight line 
which shall be parallel to a given plane N and of a given length. 

320. Through a given point JL, to draw to a given plane M a straight line 
which shall be parallel to a given plane N and make a given angle with the 
plane M. 

321. Given two straight lines, CD and EF^ not in the same plane, and 
AB any third straight line In space ; to draw a straight line PQ from AB to 
EF which shall be parallel to CD, 

322. Given two straight lines AB and GD^ not in the same plane ; to 
draw a straight line PQ from AB to CD which shall make a given angle 
with AB, 

323. Given two straight lines, AB and CD, not in the same plane, to find 
a point in ^ J? at a given perpendicular distance from CD. 

324. Through a given point , to draw a straight line which shall meet a 
given straight line and the circumference of a given circle not in the same 
plane. 

325. In a given plane and through a given point of the plane, to draw 
a straight line which shall be perpendicular to a given line in space. 
(VI. 62.) 

326. In a given plane, to determine a point such that the sum of its dis- 
tances from two given points on the same side of the plane shall be a 
minimum. 

327. In a given plane, to determine a point such that the dificrenco of ita 
distances from two given points on opposite sides of the plane shall be a 
maximum. 

328. To cut a given polyedral angle of four faces by a plane so that the 
section shall be a parallelogram. 
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329. The volume of a triangular prism is equal to tne ^uduct of the area 
of a lateral face by one-half the perpendicular distance of that face from the 
opposite edge. 

330. In any quadrangular prism, the sum of the squares of the twelve 
edges is equal to the sum of the squares of its four diagonals plus eight 
times the square of the line joining the common middle points of the diago- 
aals taken two and two. 

Deduce (VII. 20) from this. 

331. Of all quadrangular prisms having equivalent surfaces, the cube has 
the greatest volume. 

332. The lateral surface of a pyramid is greater than the base. 

333. At any point in the base of a regular pyramid a perpendicular to the 
base is erected which intersects the several lateral feces of the pyramid, or 
these faees produced. Prove that the sum of the distances of the points of 
intersection from the base is constant 

(See Ex. 275.) 

334. In a tetraedron, the planes passed through the three lateral edges 
and the middle points of the edges of the base intersect in a straight line. 
The four straight lines so determined, by taking each face as a base, meet in 
a point which divides each line in the ratio 1 : 4. 

Note, This point is the centre of gravity of the tetraedron. 

335. The perpendicular from the centre of gravity of a Ujtraedron to any 
plane is equal to the arithmetical mean of the four perpendiculars from the 
vertices of the tetraedron to the same plane. (Ex. 125. )] 

336. In any tetraedron, the straight lines joining the middle pomts of tho 
opposite edges meet in a point and bisect each other in that point 

337. The plane which bisects a diedral angle of a tetraedron divides tho 
opposite edge into segments which are proportional to the areas of the adja- 
cent faces. 

338. Any plane passing through the middle points of two opposite edges 
of a tetraedron divides the tetraedron into two equivalent solids. 

339. K one of the triedral angles of a tetraedron is tri-rectangvlat 
(il «., composed of three right angles), the square of the area of the face 
opposite to it is equal to the sum of the squares of the areas of the three 
other faces. 

340. K a, &, c, J, are the perpendiculars from the vertices of a tetraedron 
apon the opposite faces, and a^, V^ </, d% the perpendiculars from any point 
within the tetrae«iron upon the same faces respectively, then, 

a b c a 
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341. If ABGD is aoy tetraedron, and any point within it; and if tlic 
straight lines -40, BO^ CO^ D 0. arc produced to meet the faces in the 
points (Lf h, c, d, respectively ; then 

Oa.Qb.Oc.Od^. 
Aa'^ Bh'^ Cc'^ Dd 

342. The volume of a truncated triangular prism is equal to the product 
of the area of its lower base by the perpendicular upon the lower base let 
fall from the intersection of the medial Hnes of the upper base. 

343. The volume of a truncated parallelepiped is equal to the product of 
the area of its lower base by the perpendicular from the centre of the upper 
base upon the lower base. 

344. The volume of a truncated parallelepiped is equal to the product of 
a right section by one-fourth the sum of its four lateral edges. (VII. 62. ) 

345. The altitude of a regular tetraedron is equal to the sum of the four 
perpendiculars let fall from any point within it upon the four faces. 

346. Any plane passed through the centre of a parallelepiped divides it 
into two equivalent solids. 



PROBLEMS. 

347. To cut a cube by a plane so that the section shall be a regular 
hexagon. 

348. Given three indefinite straight lines in space which do not intersect, 
to construct a parallelepiped which shall have three of its edges on thes6 
lines. 

349. A parallelopiped is given in position, and a straight line in space ; to 
pass a plane through the line which shall divide tiie parallelopiped into two 
equivalent solids. 

350. To find two straight lines in the ratio of the volumes of two given 
cubes. 

351. Within a ^ven tetraedron, to find a point such that planes passed 
through this paint and the edges of the tetraedron shall divide the tetraedron 
into four equivalent tetraedrons. 

352. To pass a plane, either through a given point, or parallel to a given 
straight line, which shall divide a given tetraedron intc two eqidvalent 
solids. 

353. Find the difference between the volume of the frosfcom of a pyramid 
and the volume of a prism of the same altitude whose base is a section of 
the frustimi parallel to its bases and equidistant from them. 



Hvb 

12 
h arc tho areas of the bases, and h the altitude of the frnstum. 



The difference may be expressed in the form --M/ B — \/bYt if B and 
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GEOMETRY.— BOOKS VIH and IX. 

THEOREMS. 

354. If through a fixed point, within or without a sphere, three straight 
Hues are drawn perpendicular to each other, intersecting the surface of the 
sphere, the sum of the squares of the three intercepted chords is constant. 
Also, the sum of the squares of the six segments of these chords is 
constant 

355. If three radii of a sphere, perpendicular to each other, are projected 
upon any plane, the sum of the squares of the three projections is equal to 
twice the square of the radius of the sphere. (Ex. 339. ) 

356. If two circles revolve about the line joining their centres, a common 
tangent to the two circles generates the surface of a common tangent cone to 
the two spheres generated by the circles. The vertex of the cone generated 
by an external conmaon tangent may be called an external vertex, and that 
of the cone generated by an internal common tangent may be called an 
intemal vertex. These terms being premised, prove the following theorem : 

K three spheres of different radii are placed in any position in space, 
and the six common tangent cones, external and internal, are drawn to these 
spheres taken two and two, 1st, the three external vertices are in a straight 
line ; 2d, each external vertex lies in the same straight line with two intemal 
vertices. 

357. The volumes of a cone of revolution, a sphere, and a cylmder of 
revolution, are proportional to the numbers 1, 2, 3, if the bases of the cone 
and cylinder are each equal to a great circle of the sphere, and their altitude? 
are each equal to a diameter of the sphere. 

358. An eguHateral cylinder (of revolution) is one a section of which 
through the axis is a square. An equilateral cone (of revolution) is one a 
section of which through the axis is an equilateral triangle. These defi- 
nitions premised, prove the foUowing theorems : 

I. The total area of the eqmlateral cylinder inscribed in a sphere is a 
mean proportional between the area of the sphere and the total area of the 
inscribed equilateral cone. The same is true of the volumes of these three 
bodies. 

n. The total area of the equilateral cyHnder circumscribed about a sphere 
is a mean proportional between the area of the sphere and the total area of 
the circumscribed equilateral cone. The same is true of the volumes of 
these three bodies. 

359. If ^ is the altitude of a segment of one base in a sphere whose 
radius is r, the volume of the segment is equal to irh^iR — ih). 

360. The volumes of polyedrons circumscribed about the same sphere are 
proportional to their surfaces. 
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LOCI. 

361. Locus of the points in space which are at a given distance from a 
given straight line. 

362. Locus of the points which are at the distance a from a point A^ and 
\i the distance h from a point B, 

363. Locus of the centres of the spheres which are tangent to three given 
planes. 

364. Locus of a point in space the ratio of whose distances from two fixed 
points is a given constant. 

365. Locus of the centres of the sections of a given sphere made by planes 
passing through a given straight line. 

366. Locus of the centres of the sections of a given sphere made by planes 
passing through a given point 

367. Locus of a point in space the sum of the squares of whose distances 
from two fixed points is a given constant (Ex. 174.) 

368. Locus of a point in space the difference of the squares of whose dis^ 
tances from two fixed points is a given constant (Ex. 175. ) 



PROBLEMS. 

369. To cut a given sphere by a plane passing through a given straight 
line so that the section shall have a given radius. 

370. To construct a spherical surface with a given radius, 1st, passing 
through three given points ; 2d, passing through two given points and tan- 
gent to a given plane, or to a given sphere ; 3d, passing through a given 
point and tangent to two given planes, or to two given spheres, or to a given 
plane and a given sphere ; 4th, tangent to three given fianes, or to three 
given spheres, or to two given planes and a given sphere, or to a given plane 
and two given spheres. 

371. Through a given point on the surface of a sphere, to draw a great 
circle tangent to a given small circle. 

372. To draw a great circle tangent to two given small circles. 

373. At a given point in a great circle, to draw an arc of a great circlo 
which shall make a given angle with the first 

374. To find the ratio of the volumes of two cylinders whose convex areas 
are equal. 

375. To find the ratio of the convex areas of two cylinders whose volumes 
&re equal. 

376. To find the ratio of the volumes generated by a rectangle revolvin/r 
Bucoessively about its two adjacent sides. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOMETRY. 



TRANSVERSALS. 

1. Definition. Any straight line cutting a ^stem of lines is called a 
transversal. 

PROPOSITION I.— THEOREM. 

% Xfa trameversal cvis ike sides of a triangle (produced if necessary), the 
product of three non-adfacent segmejUs of the sides is egtuxl to the product 
pf the other three segments. 

Let ABC be the given triangle, a 

and ahc the transversal. When the 
transversal cats a dde produced, as 
the side BC &ta, the segments are 
the distances, aBj aCj of the point 
of section from the extremities of 
the line (HI. 22). The segments 
aB, hCj cA, having no extremity 
in common, are non-adjacent 

Draw CN parallel to AB. By 
similar triangles, we have 




and multiplying, 



whence, 



aB_ cB 

aC N& 



hC_ NO 
bA cA' 



aBXhC ^cB 
aC X hA cJl 

aB X 6CX cA = aCX hA X cB. 



3. Corollary. Conversely, if three paints are taken on the sides of a tn- 
angle (one of the pomts, or all three, lying in the sides produced), so that 
the product of three non-adjacent segments of the sides is equal to the product 
of the other three, then the three points lie in the same straight line. 
^ Let a, h, c, be so taken on the sides of the triangle ABC, that the rela- 
tion [I] is satisfied. Join ab, and let ab produced be supposed to cut 
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AB in ft point which wc shall call </. Then by tho above theorem, we 
have 

aBXbCXc'A = aCXhAX CB, 

rnd mnco by hypothesis we also have 

aBXhCXeA = aC XhAX eB, 

ftsre follows, by division, 

cTA^c^ 
cA cB' 

which can evidently be true only when </ coincides with c; that is, the 
three points a, h and c are in the same straight line. 

4. Scholium. The principle in the corollary often serves to determine, in a 
f ery simple manner, whether three points lie in the same straight line. 

For example, take the following theorem : 

The middle points of the three diagonals of a complete quadrilateral are 
w a straight line. 

A complete quadrilateral is the figure formed by four straight lines inter- 
secting in six points, as ABGDEF. The line EF is called the ^lird 
diagovud. 







N 'v -V? 



^i^' _. 






F 



Let Z, Jtf, JVj be the middle points of the three diagonals. Let G^ H^ K, 
be the middle points of the sides of the triangle FDC. The sides of the 
triangle GMK pass through the points LMN^ respectively (1. 121 and 122). 
The line ABE^ considered as a transversal of the triangle CDF^ gives 

AD. BR EC = AFBC.ED. 

Dividing each factor of this equation by 2, and observing that we hays 
iAJ) = LK, i BF= MG, etc. (I. 121), we find 

LK.MG.Nff= LKMKNG; 

therefore, the points X, M, iV, lying in the sides of the triangle GHK^ 
satisfy the condition of the precedmg corollary, and are in a stndght line. 
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PROPOSITION II.— THEOREM. 

6. Three straight lines, drawn through the vertices of a triangle and an^ 
point in its pkme, divide the sides into segments such that the product of 
three rum-adjacent segments is equal to the pi'oduct of the other three. 



Let ABC be the triangle, and any point 
in its plane, through which Aa, Bh, Ccj are 
drawn. 

The triangle ACa is cut by the transversal 
Bb ; hence, by (2), 

aB.hC.AO = BC.hA.aO; 

and the triangle ABa, cat by the transversal 
Cfc, gives 

BG.aO.cA = aC.AO.cB. 

Multipljdng these equations together, and omitting the common &ctors, we 

obtain 

aB.hG.cA = aGhAcB, 

6. Corollary, Conversely, if three points are taken on the sides of a tri- 
angle (aU the points being on the sides themselves or two on the sides pro- 
duced), so that the product of three non-o/djacent segments of the sides is 
equal to the product of the other three, the straight lines joining these points 
with the opposite vertices of the triangle meet in one point. 

The proof is similar to that of (3). 

7. Scholium. The principle of this corollaiy oflen serves to determine 
whether three straight lines meet in a point For example, if Aa, Bb, Cc^ 
are the bisectors of the angles of the tiiangle ABC, we have by (III. 21), 

oB^aC bC^bA cA ^ cB 

AB AC' BC AB' AC BC' 

dnd tlie product of these equalities, omitting the common denominator 
ABXBCXAC,\b 

aB.bC.cA = aC.bA.cB; 

therefore, the three bisectors of the angles of a triangle pass through the same 
point. 

With the same facility, it can be shown that the straight lines joining the 
points of contact of the inscribed circle with the opposite vertices of the tri- 
angle meet in a point ; that the three perpendicidars from the vertices of a 
triangle to the opposite sides meet in a point ; and that the three medial lines 
of a triangle meet in a point. 

29 W 
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ANHARMONIC RATIO. 

8. Definition. If four points are taken in a straight line, the quotient 
obtained by dividing the ratio of the distances of the first two from the third 
by the ratio of the distances of the first two from the fonrth, is called the 
anharmonic ratio of the four points. 

. Thus the anharmonic ratio of the four i 1 1 j 

points A,B,CyDyia ^ bo d 

GA DA 
CB ' DB' 

which for brevity is denoted by [ABCD], 

In applying the definition the points may be taken in any order we please, 
but the adopted order is always to be indicated in the notation. Thus, the 
same points, considered in the order Ay (7, B, D, give the anharmonic ratio 

9. The anharmonic ratio of four points is not changed in value when two 
of the points are interchanged^ provided the other two are interchanged at 
the same time. 

Thus 



[BADC] = 



\CDAB] = 



[DCBA] = 



CB- 


DB 


CB.DA 


DB 


CB 


CA.DB 


DA • 


CA 


CB.DA 


AC. 


BC 


AG.BD 


AD- 


BD 


BC.AT) 


BD 

* 


AD 


AG.BD 



BC ' AC BCAD 



Therefore, [ABCD] = [BADC] = [CDAB] = [DCBA]. There are 
then four different ways in which the same anharmonic ratio can be ex- 
pressed. 

There are, in all, twenty-four ways in which the four letters may bo 
written, and therefore four points give rise to six anharmonic ratios 
differing in value. Three of these six are the reciprocals of the other 
three. 

10. Definition, A system of straight lines diverging from a point is called 
a pencil; each diverging line is called a ray; and the point from which t^ev 
direr/pe is called the vertex of the pencil. 
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PROPOSITION III.— THEOREM. 

11. If a pencH of four rays is cut hy a transversal^ any anharmonic ratio 
of the fom points of intersection is constant for all positions of the tranM- 
wrsaL 

Fig. L Fig. 2. 





Let 0-MNPQhe the pencU; and let ABCB, A'B'C'IX, be any two 
portions of a transversal ; then 

[ABCD] = [A'B'C'iyi 
For, drawing Bed parallel to Jf, we have by similar triangles, 



GA^OA 
GB cB" 



DA^OA 
DB dB 



Dividing the first of these equations by the second, wo have 

{ABCD\ - g. 

Drawing B^cfd^ parallel to OM^ we have in the same manner, 

d'B' 



[A'B'C'iy] = 



</B' 



The second members of these two equations being equal (III. 35), we have 

[ABCD] = [A'B'Ciyi 

It is important to observe that the preceding demonstration applies when 
the transversals cut one or more of the rays on opposite sides of the vertex, 
as in Kg. 2. 

12. Definition. The anharmonic ratio of a pencil of four rays is the 
anharmonic ratio of the four points on those rays determined by any tranf^ 
versal. Thus, [ABCD], [ACBD], etc., are the anharmonic ratios of the 
uencil formed by the rays OM, 6iV, OP, OQ, in the preceding figure. To 
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distinguish the pencil in which the ratio is considered, the letter at the 
vertex is prefixed to the ratio; thus, [O.ABCB], [O.ACBI j, etc 

13. The anglea of a pencil are the six angles which the rays, taken two 
and two, form with each other. It follows from the preceding proposition 
that the values of the anharmonic ratios in two pencils will be equal, if the 
angles of the pencils are equal, each to each. 

14. Definition, The anJiarmonic ratio of four Jixed 
paints A, i?, C, -D, on the circumference of a circle^ 
is the anharmonio ratio of the pencil formed by join- 
ing the four points to any variable point on the 
circumference. 

PROPOSITION IV.— THEOREM. 

15. The anharmonic ratio of four fixed points on the circumference of a 
circle is constant. 

For, the angles of the pencil remain the same for all positions, O, 0\ 
etc, of its vertex, on the circumference. (11. 58.) 

16. Definition. If four fixed tangents to a circle are cut by a fifth (vari- 
able) tangent, the anharmonio ratio of the four points of intersection i^ 
called the anharmonic ratio of the four tangents. 




PROPOSITION V. 

17. The anharmonic ratio of four fixed tangents to a. drde is constant. 

For, let four tangents, touch- 
ing the circle at the points 
^, B^ C, D, be intersected by 
any fifth tangent in Jf, iVJ P, Q. 
The pencil formed by the rays 
OM, ON, OP, Oe, will have 
constant angles for all positions 
of the variable tangent, since 
(as the reader can readily prove) 
the angle MON will be meas- 
ured by one-half of the fixed arc AB, the angle NOPhy one-half of the arc 
BC, and the angle POQ by one-half of the arc CD. The angles of the 
pencil being constant, the anharmonic ratio \_O.MNPQ\ is constant. 

18. Corollary. The anhai^monic ratio of four tangents to a circle is equal 
to the anharmonic ratio of the four points of contact. 

For, if any point 0^ in the circumference be joined to A, B, C^ D, the 
pencil formed will have the same angles as the pencil formed by the rays 
OM, ON, OP, OQ, since these angles will also be measured by one-half 
the arcs AB, BG, CD, respectively. 
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19. The properties of anharmonic ratios can be applied to the demonstra- 
timi of two classes of theorems, in one of which certain points are to be 
shown to lie in the same straight line, and in the other certain straight lines 
are to be shown to meet in the same point. Corresponding theorems in these 
two classes are placed side by side, in the following propositions, in order to 
exhibit their analogy. 



PROPOSITION VI. 



Theorem. 



2C. When two pencils 0-ABCD, 
(y^A^B^ C^jy^ have the same anhar- 
monic ratio and a homologous ray 
OA common^ the intersections 6, c, d^ 
of the other three pairs of homologous 
rai/s^ are in a straight Une, 




For, let the straight line joining h 
and c meet OA in a, and let the 
points in which it meets OD and 
(yi)^ be called d and d^y respectively. 
By hypothesis we have (11), 

[abed] = [abcd^], 

which can be true only when d and y 
coincide ; but d and ^ being on the 
different lines OB and O^D^ can co- 
incide only when they are identical 
with their intersection d. Therefore, 
«. 6, e, d, are in a straight line. 



22. Corollary, If one of the anhar- 
monic ratios of a pencil is eqtud to 
one of those of a second pencil, tJie 
remaining anharmonic ratios of the 

29* 



Theorem^ 



21. When tux) right-lined figures 
of four points A, By C, D, and 
Ay B^j G^y I/y have the samie artr 
Imi-monic ratio and a homologous 
point A common^ the straight lines 
joining the other three pairs of ho- 
mx)logoas points m>eet in the same 
point 0. 




For, let be the point of meeting 
of BB' and CC ; draw OA and 
OlXy and let the point in which 01/ 
meets AD be called d. 
Then we have (11), 

[AB'C'Jy] = [ABC^u 

and, by hypothesis, 

[AB'C'iy] = [ABCI)] ; 



hence, 



[ABCd] = [ABCD]. 



Therefore d coincides with J), and 
the straight line Diy also passes 
through the point 0. 

23. Cowllary, If one of the a/nr 
harmonic ratios of a system of four 
points is equal to one of those of a 
second system, the remaining anha/T' 
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fint pencil are equal to those of tJie 
tecond, each to each. 

For, let the pencils be placed so as 
to have a common homologous ray. 
Since one of the ratios has the same 
value in both pencils, the intersec- 
tions of the other three pairs of ho- 
mologous rays lie in a straight line, 
which is a conmion transversal ; and 
then any two corresponding anhar- 
monio ratios in the two pencils will be 
equal to that of the four points on the 
oonmion transversal (11), and there- 
ibre equal to each other. 



mo7iic radios of the two tytUma an 
eqtuil, each to each. 

For, let the two systems be placed 
so as to have a common homologous 
point Since one of the anharmonic 
ratios has the same value in both sys- 
tems, the straight Unes joining the 
other three pairs of homologous points 
meet in a point; and then any two 
corresponding anharmonic ratios io 
the two systems are equal, being de- 
termined in the same pencil (11). 



PROPOSITION VII. 



Theorem, 



24. If two triangles, ABC, A'B'C, 
are so situated that the three straight 
linesy AA\ BB\ GG\ joining their 
corresponding vertices, meet in a point, 
0, the three intersections, a, h, c, of 
their corresponding sides, are in a 
straight line. 



Theorem. 



25. Iftvx>triangles,ABC,A'B'(T, 
are so situated that the three intersec- 
tions, a, h, c, of their corresponding 
sides are in a straight line, the three 
straight lines, AA\ BB\ CC^, join- 
ing tJieir corresponding vertices, meet 
in a point, O, 




For, let BA and B'A"^ meet OC 
in D and JD^, and suppose Oc tohe 



For, let the straight line ahc meet 
CC in d. Taking C and C as the 



drawn. The pencil Oc, OB, OA,\\eTt\cfta o^ i^encils having th<9 oom 
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OCi intersected by the transversals 
cD and cI/, gives 

[cBAD] = [cB'A'jy], 

or con^dering these ratios as belong- 
ing to, pencils whose vertices are C 
and C'', respectively, 

[acBAB] = [CUB'A'IXl 

These pencils having a common an- 
harmonic ratio and a common ray 
CC^i the intersections a, 6, c, of the 
other three pairs of homologous rays 
are in a straight line (20). 



mon transversal ac, we have, iden- 
tically, 

[C.cdba] = [C^.cdba]. 

The first pencil being cut by the trans- 
versal cBAB, and the second by the 
transversal cB^A^JX, the preceding 
equation gives (11), 

[cDAB] = [ciyA'B']. 

The two systems, c, jB, A, -D, and 
c, B^, A^, D^^ having a common an - 
harmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous point c, the lines J5J5^, 
AA', Diy (or ceo, meet in the 
same point (21). 



26. Definition. Two triangles ABC^ A^B^C\ which satisfy the con- 
ations of the preceding two theorems, are called homological; the point 
is called the centre of homology; the line ahc is called the axis of homology , 



PROPOSITION VIII. 



Theorem, 



27. In any hexagon ABCDEF 
iMcribed in a circle^ the intersections, 




Theorem. 



28. In any Jiexagon ABCDEF 
circumscribed abotU a circle, the three 
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Z, M^ N, of the three pairs of oppo- 
tite sules, are in a straight Une. 

For, considering two pencils formed 
by joining B and F as vertices, with 
Ay Cy D and Ey we have (15), 
[B,AGDE] = [RAGDE]. 

Catting the first pencil by the trans- 
versal LPDEy and the second pencil 
by the transversal NQDGy the pre- 
oeding equation gives (11), 

[LPDE] = [NGDQl 

Since the two systems of points 
LPDE and NGDQ have a common 
anharmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous point 2>, the lines LNy PG, 
EQy joining the other three pairs of 
homologous points, meet in a common 
point M (21). Therefore X, Jl/, JV, 
are in the same straight line. 

This theorem is due to Pascal. 

29. Gorollary L If the vertex D 
is brought nearer and nearer to ^q 
vertex C, the side GD will approach 
to the tangent at G\ therefore, when 
the point D is finally made to coin- 
cide with C, the theorem will still 
apply to the resulting pentagon if we 
substitute the tangent at G for the 
side GD, The theorem then takes 
the following form. 

In any pentagon AB GEF inscribed 




diagonals^ ADy BEy GF. joining ikt 
opposite vertices^ intersect in the samt 
point. 

For, regarding ABy BGy GD and 
EFy as fixed tangents cut by the tan- 
gent ED in Py Ny Dy Ey and by the 
tangent FA in Ay Ly My Fy we have 

(17), 

[PNDE^ = [ALMF]y 

or, considering these anharmonio ra- 
tios as belonging to pencils whose ver 
tices are B and C, respectively, 

[B.PNDE] = [GALMF], 

These two pencils, having a common 
anharmonic ratio and a common ho- 
mologous ray LNy the intersections, 
Ay Dy Oy of thc othcr three pairs of 
homologous rays are in a straight 
line (20). Therefore ADy BE and 
GFy meet in the same point 0. 

This theorem is due to Bbianchon. 

30. GoroUary J. If o. vertex G is 
brought into the circumference, the 
sides BG and GD will become a single 
line touching the circle at (7. The 
theorem will still apply to the result- 
mg pentagon if we regard the pomt 
of contact of this side as the vertex 
of a circumscribed hexagon. The 
theorem then takes the following 
form. 

In any pentagon ABDEF circwmr 
scribed about a cirdey the Une joining 




a vertex and the point of contact oj 
the opposite sidcy and the diagonals 
joining the other non-conse^mtive ver- 
(ices meet in a point. 
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III a circle^ tkt intersection No/a side 
with the tangent drawn at the oppo- 
site vertex, and the intersections L, Jf, 
of the other non-consecutive sides are 
three points in a straight line. 

By the same process we can reduce the hexagon to a quadrilateral and 
finally to a triangle ; whence the following corollaries. 



31. CoroUary IL In any quadri- 
lateral inscribed in a circle, if tan- 




gents are drawn at two consecutive 
vertices, the point of intersection of 
each of them with the side parsing 
through the point of contact of the 
other, and the intersection of the other 
two sides, are three points in a straight 
Une, 
33. CoroUary III, In any quadri- 




29** 



32. CoroUary II, In any quadn- 
lateral circumscribed about a circle, 
if toe take the points of cmUact of two 




a4oacent s;ides, and join the point of 
contact of each side with the vertex on 
the other side, and if the remaining two 
vertices are joined, the three straight 
lines so drawn meet in a point. 



34. CoroUary III, In any quadnr 




lateral circumscribed about a circle, 
the straight lines joining the points of 
contact of opposite sides, and the di- 
agonals, are four straight lines which 
m£et in a point. 
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lateral inacrlhed in a circle^ the inter- 
sections of the tangents dravni at op- 
posite vertices and the intersections 
of the opposite sides are four points 
in a straight line, 

35. CoroUary IV. In any triangle 
inscribed in a circlcy the intersections 




36. Corollary IV, In any trianQU 
circumscribed about a circle, thi 
straight lines Joining the point of con- 




tact of each side with the opposite ver- 
tex meet in a point. 



of each side with the tangent drawn 
at the opposite vertex are in a straight 
Une, 



37. Scholium. Pascal's Theorem (27) may be applied to the figure 
ABGDEFA, formed by joining any six points of the 
circumference by consecutive straight lines in any order 
whatever, a figure which may still be called a hexagon 
(non-convex), but which for distinction has been called a 
hexagram. 

The demonstration (27) applies to this figure, word for 
word. 

Brianchon's Theorem (28) may also be extended to a 
circumscribed hexagram, formed by six tangents at any 
Bix points taken in any assumed order of succession. 
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HARMONIC PROPORTION. 

38. Definition. Four points -4, J5, C, A 1 H 1 

are called four harmonic points when their ^ c b i> 

anharmonic ratio [ABCD] is equal to 

unity ; that is, when 

CA^DA^. , CA^DA 

GB'^ DB ' ^^ CB BB' 

which agrees with the definition of harmonic points in (III. 76). 

39. Definition. A harmonic pencil is a pencil of four rays whose anhar- 
monic ratio is equal to unity; that is, a pencil 0, which determines upon 
any transversal a system of four harmonic points 
A, B, C, D. From (11) it follows that if one 
transversal of a pencil is divided harmonically, all 
other transversals of the pencil are also divided 
harmonically. 

The points A and B are called conjugate points 
with respect to C and D, that is, they divide 
the distance CD harmonically; and C and D 

are called conjugate points with respect to A and B, that is, they divide the 
distance AB harmonically (III. 76). In like manner, the ra3rs OA and OB 
are called conjugate rays with respect to the rays OCand OD^ and are said 
to divide the angle COD harmonically; and the rays OC and OD are con- 
jugate rays with respect to OA and OB, and dirnde the angle A OB har- 
monically. 

PROPOSITION IX.— THEOREM. 

40. If a straight line AB is divided harmonically at the points C and /), 
the half of AB is a mean proportional between the distances of its middU 

point from the conjugate points C and D; that m, OB^ = OC. OD 

For, the harmonic proportion, 

CA.GB^DA: DB, ^ ' j> ^ J, 

gives, by composition and division (III. 10) 
and (HI. 9), 

CA —CB C4 + CB DA --DB DA + DB 



or, OC: OB=OB: OD. [Ij 

41. Corollary. Conversely, if we have given AB and its middle point 0, 
and if C and D are so taken that OB^ = OC. OD, then, A, B, C and D 
art fcmr harmonic points. 
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For, the proportion [1] gives 

OB-i- OC: OB—OG=OD-\-OB: OD—OB', 

Oiatis, CA : CB = VA: DB. [2] 

42, SchoUum. The three straight lines AC, AB, AD^ are in harmonu 
P'^ogressum, For, the harmonic proportion [2] may be written thus, 

AC:AD = AB — AC:AI) — AB, 

or, AGi AB, AD, are such that the first is to the third as the difference 
between the first and second is to the difference between the second and 
third ; that is, they are in harmonic progression, according to the definition 
conmionly given in algebra. 

Of three straight Hues AC, AB, AD, in harmonic progression, the second 
AB is called a harmonic mean between the extremes AC and AD. 



PROPOSITION X.— THEOREM. 

43. In a complete quadrilateral, each diagonal is divided harmonically by 
the other tux>. 

Let ABCDEF be a complete quadri- lj 

lateral (4), and L, M, N, the intersections /^\ 

of its three diagonals. In the triangle // \p 

AEF, the transversal DBM gives (2), ?j(r'l^^^^\^ 

DF.BA.ME = DA.BKMF, ^.-jl'SSSIIII^PT^^^ 

M s'"'l JP 

and since the three lines AL, FB, ED, 

pass through the common point C, we have by (5), 

DF.BA.LE = DA.BRLF. 

Dividing one of these equations by the other, we have 

ME^MF ME _^LE. 

LE LF' ^' MF LF 

therefore, EF is divided harmonically at M and L, Hence, if AM bo 
joined, the four rays AM, AE, AL, AF, will form a harmonic pencil ; con- 
sequently M, N, B, D, are also four harmonic points, or the diagonal BD is 
divided harmonically at M and N. Finally, if FN be joined, the four rays 
FM, FB, FN, FD, will form a harmonic pencil ; consequently L, N, C, A, 
are four harmonic points, or the diagonal AC \b divided harmonically at L 
uidJV: 
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POLE AND POLAR IN THE CIRCLE. 

44. Definitum. If through a fixed point Pin the plane of a cirde (either 
without the circle, Fig. 1, or within it, Fig. 2), we draw a secant and deter- 
mine on this secant the point Q the harmonic conjugate of P with respect 
to the points of intersection G and i>, the locus of Q, as the secant tunw 
about P, is called the polar of the point P, and P is called the poU of thin 
locus, with respect to the circle. 



Fig. 1. 



Fig. 2. 





PROPOSITION XL— THEOREM. 

45. The polar of a given point tvith respect to a circle is a straight line 
perpendicular to ike diameter drawn throvgh the given point. 

Let P be the given point (Figs. 1 and 2), the centre of the circle, C 
and D the points in which any secant drawn through P cuts the circumfer- 
ence, Q the harmonic conjugate of P with respect to G and D. Draw QN 
perpendicular to the diameter AB which passes through P, Draw DN 
meeting the circumference in C^. Join GN^ DA^ DB. 

Since PNQ is a right angle, the circumference described upon PQ as a 
diameter passes through iV, and since CD is divided harmonically at P and 
Q, the line NP bisects the angle GNG^ (III. 79 and 23) ; therefore the 
arcs AC and AG^ are equal. Hence the line DA bisects the angle PDN^ 
and DB, perpendicular to DA, bisects the angle exterior to PDN\ there- 
fore PN is divided harmonically at A and B (III. 79), or iV" is the har- 
monic conjugate of P with respect to A and J5. Consequently iV is a fixed 
point, and Q is always in the perpendicular to the diameter AB, erected at 
N ; that is, QN is the polar of P 

46. GoroUarji I. Hence, to construct the polar of a given point P, with 
respect to a given cu-cle, find on the diameter ^J5 drawn through Pthe har- 
monic conjugate N of P with respect to A and B, and draw NQ perpen- 
dicular to that diameter ; then NQ is the polar of P 

47. Corollary 11. To find the pole of a given straight line NQ, draw a 
diameter AB perpendicular to the given line intersecting it in JVi and oo 

30 
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this diameter take P the harmonic conjugate of N with respect to A and 
B ; then P is the pole of NQ. 

48. CoToUary HI. Since AB is divided harmonically at P and iV, and 
OJl = J AB, we have (40), 

aa*= opoN, 

hence, the radius is a mean proportioned between the distances of tJie poUxr 
and its pole from the centre of the circle. 

This principle may he used to determine the point N from P, or P from 
^, instead of the methods of (46) and (47). 

49. Corollary IV. When the point P is toithout the circle, its polar is the 
line TT^ joining the points of contact of the tangents drawn from P. For 
the secant PCD turning ahout P approaches the tangent PT as its limit 
(II. 28) ; and at the limit, the points G and D and hence also Q (which is 
always between C and D) all coincide with T. Therefore T and T^ are 
points of the polar. 

50. CoroUary V. The polar of a point on the circumference is the tangent 
at that point For, as the point P approaches the circumference, the point 
N also approaches the circumference (since OP, ON = OA^) ; and whcD 
OP becomes equal to OA, ON also becomes equal to OA. 



PROPOSITION XII.— THEOREM. 



61. 1st The polars of aU the points of a straight line pass through the 
pole of that line, 2d. The poles of all the straight lines which pa;ss through 
a fixed point are sitvated on the polar of that point. 





Let A""!^ be any straight line, P its pole with respect to the circle 0, and 
N^ any point of the line. Drawing OPN, which is perpendicular to XTn 

we have OP ON = "03* (48). Let PP^ bo drawn perpendicular to ON^; 
*l>en, the similar triangles OPP^, ONN% give 

OP', ON' = OP ON = 0A\ 

therefore, PP' is the polar oi N' (48). Hence, 1st, the polar of any point 
N' of the line XT passes through the pole P of that line ; 2d, the pole P 
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of uiy straigbt line XT wtiick passes through the point N^ b aitoated Oq 
the polar PP' of that point 

52. Corollary. The pole of a ttmight line it Oie infenrttvm of (ht p^Am 
of any turn ofitt pomU. The polar of any point is the straight Unejimiuia 
the poles of any twio straight Knw patting ihrmigh Ihat point. 



PB0P08ITI0H ZIII.— THEOREM. 

53. ff through a fixed point P, in the plane of a circle, any ftoo teoanU 

PCD, PC'iy, are drawn, and their interaectums with the circumference are 

joined i&y chord* CC, DD", Giy, CD, the hew of the intenectima, M 

and JV, qfthete chorda, it the polar of the fixed point P. 




For, let K and K' be tie points in which CD and CD' intersect JtfJV. 
Then, considering the complete quadrilateral MCCNDD', the ^'stems 
PCKD, PC'K'D', are harmonic (43) ; therefore X" and X"' are on the 
polar of P (44) ; that is, MN is the polar of P. 

64. CoroVofry I. The secants NCD', NCD, Wng drawn through N, 
the line PM is the polar of JV"; and in like manner PN is the polar of M\ 
therefore, in any quadrilater^, GC'D'D, interihed in a cirde, the mtersee- 
turn Pqf the diagooals and the inteneetioni' M and Nof the opposite ^dei, 
determine a triangle MNP each vertex of which is the pole of the opposite- 

55, Corollary II. As the transversal PCD' approaches to PCD, the 
secants MC, MD, approach to the tangents at C and D as their limits; 
therefore, at the limit, the tangents at C and D intersect on the polar of P. 
Hence, if thnmgk a faxd pomt P in the plane of a cirde any secant PCD 
iadrauM, and tangent* CTand DT to Ike circle are drawn at the points of 
intasection. the hats of the intenection T of these tangents is the polar of the 
fixed point P. 

56. Corollary III. From the last property it follows, that if we draw tan- 
gents to the circle at the vertices of the inscribed quadrilateral CCDD'. 
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the oomplele circuiuscribcd quadrilateral thus formed will have for its diago- 
tula the three iodefinito eidesof the triangle MNP. Hence, in any oomplti* 
guadnlaleral cuvumicribed alout a circle, the three diagaaah fimn a tri- 
angle each vertex of Kktch i» the pok of the oppotile tide. 

67. CoroBary IV. Combining (54) and (56), we arrive at the Mowing 
proportion : ffat the vertices of an inscribed quadrihtn-nl, tangenii to At 
em^ are dratpn forming a drcumKribed quadrilateral, lAen, ]st, the interioT 
hagon/dt of the tvxt guadrilata-al* iiUerteet in ihe tamt point and form a 
harmonie peacU; 2d, the third diagonah of the completed qiindrilateraltan 
titnuUed on the lame ttraight line, and their extremities are font hamwnit 



RECIPROCAL POLARa 

58. D^ition. From (51) itfol- b 

lows tlutt if the points M, N, F, Q, 
are the poles of the ades of a poly- 
gon ABCD, then the points A, £, 
C, D, are the poles of the mdes of 
tho polygon MNPQ. Each of the 
two po^goas thus related is colled 
the rec^TOcal pdar of the other, 
witli respect to tho circle, which re- 
ONTes the name of avxHiary circle. 

Itirin be observed that either of 
the two reciprocal polors may be 
derived from the other by either of 
two processes. If the polygon ABCD is given, the polygon MNPQ 
may be derived irom it, 1st, by taking the poles M, N, P, Q, of the ndet 
of the given polygon as the vertica of the derived polygon, or 2d, the 
polari MN, NP, PQ, QM of the verticet of the given polygon may be 
taken as the iida of the derived polygon. In like maimer, if the polygon 
MNPQ is given, the polygon ABCD may be derived from it by either of 




59. Method of reciproeal polar*. Since the relation between two reoip- 
rocal pokrs is such that for each Ime of one figure there exists a correspond- 
ing point in the other, and reciprocally, any theorem in relation to the Una 
or pomte of one figure may be converted at once into a theorem in relatios 
to the pointa or lines of the other. This is called reciprocating the theorem. 
The fecundity of this method is especially proved in its application to the 
theot; of curves which do not belong to elementaiy gcometi; ; but we can 
give some ample illustrations of the nature of the method by applying it to 
recdlinear figures. 

The student will have no difficultjr b showing that the theorems which we 
have placed against each other, in Proposition VIII., are redprocal theo- 
rems. Thus, the reciprocal polar of an inscribed hexagon being the circoni- 
taibed hexagon formed by drawing l^ngents at the vertioes of the 6ret 
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(49), (50), we can immediately infer Brianchon^s Theorem (28) fix)m Pa» 
cal's Theorem (27); for, the diagonals joining opposite vertices of the 
circumscribed hexagon wll be the polars of the intersections of opposite 
tddes of the inscribed hexagon (56), and therefore pass through the pole of 
the straight line in which these intersections lie (51). Similarly, the theorem 
of Pascal may be directly inferred from that of Brianohon. 

The three following propositions are of frequent use in deducing reciprocal 
theorems. 



PROPOSITION XIV.— THEOREM. 



60. The angle contained by two straight lines is equal to the angle am- 
tained by the straight lines joining their poles to the centre of tlie auxiliary 
circle. 



For, the poles Pand Q of two straight lines 
AB and CD are situated respectively on the 
perpendiculars let fall from the centre of the 
auxUiaiy circle upon the lines AB and CD 
(45). 




PROPOSITION XV.— THEOREM. 

61. The ra£o of the distances of any two points from the centre of the 
avxilia/ry circle is equal to the ratio of the distances of each point from the 
pokvr of the other, (Salmon's Theorem. ) 

Let P and Q be the points, AB and CD 
their polars, PF the distance of P from CD, 
and QE the distance of Q from AB, and 
the centre of the auxiliary drcte. Draw 
0PM and OQN, which will be parallel to 
QiE^and PF respectively; draw PH perpen- 
dioular to OiVand QjE' perpendicular to OM, 
If JS is the radius of the circle, we have 
R^ = OP, 0M= OQ. Oi\r(48), whence 



OP 
OQ 



ON 
OM 



The inmilar triangles POH and QOK give 




go* 



OP^ Off 
OQ OK 
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Ibwefiire (UL 12), 

O P ^ 0N+ On _HN ^ PF 
OQ OM+OK KM QE 



PROPOSITION XVI.— THEOREM. 

62. 7^ anharmoHK ratio of four pomfg in a straight late u eqitfd to that 
of the pencil formed by the four pohrt of the»e pomt*. 

For, the pencil fonned by joining the four points to the oentre of tlie 
circle has the same angles as the pendl fonned by their polare (60), and 
these oendls have equal anharmonic ratios (13). 



PROPOSITION XVII.— PROBLEM. 

63. hit a krwvm theorem, that the three perpaidieulart from the verticei 
of a triangle to the oppotiie ndeg meet in a point ; it u required to determine 
itt redproetd theorem, by the method of reciprocal polars. 

Let the perpenUculars from the 
an^es upon the opposite sides of the 
triangle .dB(7 meet injR LetA'B'C 
be thereraprocal polar triangle of ABC, 
A' being the pole of BC, B' the pole 
of AG, and C the pole of AB. The 
pole of the perpendicular AP b a point 
L on the line 6*0', fdnce B'C iathe 
polar of A (51) ; the pole of 5/" is a 
point M on A' C, and the pole of CP 
is a point N on A'B'. The direct 
theorem being that the three lines AP, 
BP, CP, meet in a point, the recipro- '; 

cal theorem will be diat their poles L, 

M, N, are in a straight line, the polar of P; but we must express the 
reciprocal theorem in relation to the triangle A' B'C. Now joining Olt, 
OM, ON, and OA', OB', OC, the angle A' OL is a right angle, by (60) ; 
and 80 also B'OH and CON are right angles. Hence, the redprooal 
lieorem may be expressed aa follows : 

Jffrom any point in the plane of a triangU A'B'C, straight Unm 
OA', OB', OCt ("■« drawn to its ve^tuxs, the lim^ OL, OM, ON, drawn 
at perpendicular resptctively to the Unet OA', OB', OC, m£et the tidei 
re*peetivdy opposite to the cffrretponding vertieet tn three points, L, M, N, 
whkh are in a straight line. 
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RADICAL AXIS OF TWO CIRCLES. 

64. Definition. If through a point P, in the plane of a circle, a straight 
line is drawn cutting the circumference in the points A and By the product 
of the segments into which the chord AB is divided at P, namely, the 
product PA.PBy is constant; that is, independent of the direction of the 
secant (UL 61). This constant product, 

depending upon the position of the point 
Pwith respect to the circle, is called the 
povoer of the point with respect to the 
circle. 

If we consider especially the secant 
PCV^ drawn through P and the centre 
of the circle, and designate the dis- 
tance PO by d and the radius of the 
circle by r, we have, when the point P 
is without the circle, PC = d — r, PB = d + r, and hence the power of 
the point is expressed by the product (d — r) {d -\- r) or d^ — r*. 

If the point P is witMn the circle, the absolute values of PC and PD 
are r — d and r -^ d; but the segments PC and PD Ijdng in opposite 
directions with respect to P, aitj conceived to have opposite algebraic signs, 
so that the product PCPD must be negative ; hence the power of the point 
Pis expressed by the product — (r — d) (r + <f) = — (r* — d^) = d^ — r*. 
Thus, in all cases^ whether the point is without or within the circle^ its power 
is caressed by the square of its distance from the centre diminished by the 
square of the radius, 

65. Wlien the point P u without the circle^ its power is equal to the square 
of the tangent to the circle dravm from that point. 

When the point is on the circumference^ its power is zero. 





PROPOSITION XVIII.— THEOREM. 

66. Tlie locus of all the points whose powers tmth respect to two gwen 
circles are equal, is a straight line perpendicular to the line joining the centra 
of the circles^ and dividing this line so that the difference of the squares of 
the two segments is equal to the difference of the squares of the radii, 

liCt and (y be the centres of the two circles whose radii are r and r^ ; 
let P be any point whose distances from and 0^ are d and d^, then the 
powers of P with respect to the two circles are d^ — r* and d^^ — r^ ^, and 
these being equal, by hypothesis, we have c?' — r' = d^' — r^^, whence 
d^ — d^^ = r^ — r^^. Now, drawing PX perpendicular to O 0^, we have 
from the right triangles POX, PO'X, 



UJ^ - ~W^^ ==^70'- IW^ - c£» - fZ^ « = r« - r^ * ; 



3At! 
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therefbre, the quantity OX' — ZFX', being equal to r' — r' 

and X is a fixed point. Hence the prant P is ahrofB in the perpcndicnla> 





to 00' erected at the fixed point X\ that is, this perpendictilai is the lootu 
of i^ 

67. Definition. The locos, i*X, of ttie points whose powers with respect to 
two given rarcles and (y aie equal, is called the radical axU of the two 
circles. 

68. CoroUary L If the two drcles have no point in conunon, the ntdicsl 
axis does not intersect either of them. Kg. 1. 

If the oireles intersect, the power of each of the points of intersection is 
equal to zero ; therefore, each of these points is a point in the radical axis ; 
hence, mi th* case of two inUrtecting circlet, (Aefr common chord i (A«> 
radical axii. Mg. 2. 

If the circles touch each other, either extemallr or intemall;, their common 
tangent at the point of contact is their radical axia 

69. CoroOary IL From (65) and (67) it Mows that tiut tangentt FT, 
PT', drawn to the two cirdajrom any point of^ radical am toithout the 
ctrdet, art eQual. 

Hence, if SS' is a conunon tangent to the two circles, interseding tlw 
radical axis in N, we have NS — JVS'. Therefore, the radical axis eao he 
•yiastmct«d by joining the middle points of any two common tange 



PROPOSITION XIX.— THEOREM. 

70, The radical nxes nfa Kyttem, of three circUt, taken two and (w», meet 
m a poitU. 

Let 0, (y, 0", bo the given drcles. Deagnate the radical axis of (y 
and 0" by X, that of and O" by X% and that of and C by X". 
The three centres not being in the same straight line, the axes X and X'. 
perpendicaSar to the inlereecting fines 00''' and 0"0', will meet in a 
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eertain point V, This point will have equal powers with respect to (/ and 
O^^ and with respect to and (Z^, consequently it will also have equal 





powers with respect to and 6K, and is therefore a point in their radical 
axis X^^. 

71. Definition, The point in which the radical axes of a system of three 
circles meet is called the radical centre of the ^tem. 

If the three centres of the drcles are in a straight line, the three axes arc 
narallel, and the radical centre is at an infinite distance. 

72. Definition, Two circles and (y intersect 
orthogonally^ that is, at right angles^ when their 
tangents at the point of intersection are at right 
angles, or, which is the same thing, when their 
radii, OT^ C/T^ drawn to the common point, are 
at right angles. 

Denoting 00^ by c?, and the radii by r and r^, 
we have in the right triangle OT(y^ d^ — r' = r^ ■ ; hence, when two ctr- 
cles intersect orthogonaUyy the square of the radius of either is equal to the 
power of its centre with respect to the other drde. 




PROPOSITION XX.— THEOREM. 

73. The radical aads of tux> given circles is the locus of the centres jf a 
system of circles which intersect both the given circles orthogonally; and the 
line joining the centres of the given circles is the common radical axis of aU 
*he circles of that system. 

Let P be the centre of any circle which cuts the two given circles and 
(y orthogonally; then, by (72), the powers of the point P with respect to 
che two circles are each equal to the square of the radius of the circle P, 
that is, equal to each other ; therefore, the centre P is in the radical axis of 
the two given circles. 

Again, let jPand Q be the centres of any two of the circles which cut both 
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and 0^ orthogonally. Sinoe the oircle cuts the two circles P and Q 
orthogonally, its centre lies in the radical axis of P and Q\ and for the 



rig. L 



rig. 2. 





same reason the centre (y lies in the radical axis of Pand Q ; therefore, the 
line OCX v& that radical axis, and is consequently the common radical axis 
of all the circles which cut both and 0^ orthogonally. 

74. Scholium. When the given circles intersect, Kg. 1, the radius of any 
one of the drcles jP, Q, etc., is evidently less than the distance of its centre 
from 00\ and therefore no one of these circles cuts 0(y. 

But when the circles have no point in common, Fig. 2 (whether one drde 
is wholly without the other, as in Fig. 2, or wholly within the other), all the 
circles, P, Q, etc, cut the Hue 00^\ and since 00^ is their common radical 
axis, it is their common chord ; therefore, these circles all pass through two 
fixed points L and 1/ in the line 00^. 

Also, since OT is a tangent to the circle P, we have OL. 01/ = OT^ = 

OB^ ; therefore, the diameter AB is divided harmonically at L and U (41). 
For a like reason, A^B^ is divided harmonically at L and U, 



CENTRES OF SIMILITUDE OF TWO CIRCLES. 

75. Definition, If the straight line joining the centres of two circles is 
divided externally and internally in the ratio of the corresponding radii, the 
points of section are called, respectively, the external and the internal centre* 
of gmilitude of the two circles. 



PROPOSITION XXI.— THEOREM. 

76. Jf in two circles two parallel radii are dravm, one in each cirde, the 
straight line joining their extremities intersects the line of centres in the exter- 
nal centre of similitude if the parallel radii are in the same direction^ and in 
(he miemal centre of similitude if tfi€8C tcwKx are m opposite directions. 
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For, OA and O^A^ being any two parallel radii in the same direction, and 




ihe line A^A intersecting the line of centres in S^ the similar triangles 
SOA, SCTA', give 

SO : Sa= OA: OM^ 

and therefore, by the definition (75), S is the external centre of similitude. 

Also, OA and O^Ai being parallel radii in opposite directions, and the 

line AAi intersecting the line of centres in T^ the similar triangles TO A, 

TaAi, give 

TO : Ta= OA: O'Au 

and therefore T is the internal centre of similitude. 

77. GoToUary I. It is easily shown that, conversely, if any transvencU it 
drawn through a centre of mmlitude, the radii drawn to the points in which 
it cuts the circumferences wiU be parallel, two and two. 

Of the four points in which the transversal cuts the circumferences, two 
points at the extremities of parallel radii, as A and A^, or B and B^, are 
called homologous points; and two points at the extremities of non-parallel 
radii, as A and jB^, or B and A^j are called anti-homologous points, 

78. Corollary 11. Hence, if a transversal drawn through a centre of 
simiHtude is a tangent to one of the circles it is also a tangent to the other ; 
so that when one circle is wholly without the other, the centres of simUitude 
are the intersection's of the pairs of external and interrud common tcmgenti, 
respectively. 

ng.1. 

«g.2. 





If the circles touch each other externally (Fig. 1), the i>oint of contaot iff 
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their intenial centre of similitade. If they touch internally (Fig. 2), the 
point of oootaot is their external centre of similitude. 

fig. a. 



If one circle is wholly within the other (Fig. 3), 
Voth centres of similitude lie within hoth cirdes. 




79. CoroUary IIL The dutances (as SA and SA% or TA and TAi, etc) 
of a centre of swiiUtude from two homologous points are to each other om 
the radii of the circles, 

80. Corollary lY, Since we have 

SO : Sa^ TO : Ta, 

the line 00^ is divided harmonically at S and T; that is, the cerUresoJ 
two circles arid their two centres of simiUtvde are four harmonic points. 



PKOPOSITION XXII.— THEOREM. 

81. The product of the distances of a centre of smvOxtude of two drcks 
&om two a7iti'homologous points is constant 
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Let a transversal through the centre of similitude 8 intersect the circum- 
ferences and 0' in the homologous points A^ A\ and jB, B\ The line 
of centres intersects the circumferences in the homologous points if, if ^, 
and JV, N\ respectively. Hence, by (79), 

ON SA SB SM SN . 



aN' SA' SB' SM^ 



SN' 
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from which equations we dedaoe 

SA.SB' = SA'.SB = |~, X SA'.SB'. 

But SJL^ iSJ?" = SM^. SN"" (HL 58) ; therefore we have 

SASB' = SA'.SB = Sir./SJNr^ = SM'.SN. 

The products SM,SN^, SM^.SN, are oonstant; therefore, the products 
SA, SB^, SA', SB, are constant 

82. CaroUa/ry I. Hence, if A and B^ are anti-homologous points of one 
secant drawn through S, and h and a'^ are anti-homologous points of a 
second secant, we have 

SA.SB'==Sb.Sa'; 

therefore, tJie four points A, B^, af^ h, lie on the circumference of a 
cirde (y\ 

83. GoToUary 11. The chords JLfe, a^B^, joining pairs of anti-homologous 
points in the two given circles, may he called anti-homologous chords. 

The chord Ah is the radical axis of the circles and (X^ ; the chord a^B^ 
is the radical axis of the circles (X and (X^ (68) ; and these intersect the 
radical axis PXof the circles and (X in the same point F (70). Hence, 
pairs of anti-homologous chords in two circles intersect on the radical axis 
of the circles. 

84. Corollary TTL If the secant Sa^ approaches indefinitely to SA^, the 
anti-homologous chords a^A^, bB, approach indefinitely to the tangents at 
A"" and B. Hence, at the limit, we infer that the tangents at two anti- 
homologous points in two circles intersect on the radical axis. 



PROPOSITION XXIII.— THEOREM. 

85. Three circles being given^ and considered when taken two and tux> as 
forming three pairs of circles; then, 1st The straight lines joining the 
centre of each circle and the internal centre of similitude of the other two 
meet in a point ; 2d. The external centres of similitude of the three pairs 
of circles are in a straight line ; 3d. The external centre of similitude of 
amy pair and the internal centres of similitude of the other two pairs arn 
in a straight Une. 

Let 0, (y, 0^^, he the given circles ; S and T the external and internal 

centres of simihtudc of (T and (X^; S' and T^ those of and 0^^ ; S^^ 

and T^^ those of and 0\ Let /?, R' and R'' denote the radii of the 

three circles. 
tl 
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1st By the definidoQ (75) we have 



T'' (y R' 



TO' ^R' 
T(y' R'' 



T'O R ' 



the product of which equations gives 



T'^O.T(y,T'(y' R.R\R'' 



1, 



or 



T'' (y. T(y\ T' R\ R'', R 

T'' 0. T(y. T' (y = T'' (y. T(y\ r o ; 



therefore, in the triangle 00" (y^ the three straight lines OT, O'T' 
(y'T'\ meet in a pomt (6). 

2d. By the definition we also have 



sro_^R^ 

S''(y R'' 



s(y ^R' 
s(y' R'' 



s'cy R'' 



S'O 



R 



whence, by multiplying these equations together, 



.s'"^ 0. so\ s' 0'' = s'' a.sa^.s'O; 
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therefore, the points S^ S^, S''^ being in the sides (produced) of the tri- 
angle (y 0^\ are in a straight line (3). 

3d. The product of the equations 

T'^Cy R'' T(y' R''' S'O R ' 

gives T'' o.T(y.sr iy ^ T'' (y.T(y\sr 0\ 

therefore, the points T^ T^^^ S^y are in a straight line (3). In the same 
manner it is shown that T, T\ S^\ are in a straight line ; and T\ T^'y S, 
are in a straight line. 

86. Pefinition. The straight line SS^S^^j on which the three external 
centres of similitude lie, is called the external axis of similitude of the three 
circles ; and the lines ST^'T', S'T''T, S'TT, are called the three inter- 
nal axes of similitude. 



PROPOSITION XXIV.— THEOREM. 

87. If a variable circle touch two fixed circles^ the chord of contact passes 
through their external centre of similitude when the contacts are of the same 
kind (Loth external or both internal), and through their internal centre of 
similitvde wlien the contacts are of different kinds. 

Let the circle C touch the circles and 0^ m A and B^ ; and let the 
chord of contact AB^ cut the two circles again in B and A^, The lines 00, 
O^Oy pass through the points of contact. Drawing the radii OB^ O'A^ 

rig. L 




tlie isosceles triangles OAB^^ OAB, O^A^B^, are similar; consequently the 
radii OA and O^A' are parallel. Therefore (76), the chord AB^ passes 
through the external centre of similitude S^ when the contacts are of the 
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same kind (Fig. 1), and through the internal centre of similitude T, when 
the contacts are of a different kind (Fig. 2). 

fflf.8. 




88. Corollary, If two variable circles C and c touch two fixed cxrdez 
and (y^ their radical axis passes through the external centre of sirnilitudt 
of the fixed circles when the contacts of each of the two circles are of the same 
kmd^ and through their intemal centre of similitvde when these contacts are 
of different hinds. 

For, the four points of contact -4., B^^ V^ a, (Mg. 1), lie on the circumfer- 
ence of a circle (82) which may be designated as the circle Q, The chord 
AB^ is the radical axis of the circle Q and the circle (7; the chord aV is 
the radical axis of the circle Q and the circle c ; and these two axes meet the 
radical axis of the circles G and c in the same point (70), that is, in the 
point ^ (87). The proof is similar when the contacts are of different kinda 



PROPOSITION XXV.— THEOREM. 

89. The radical axis of Uoo circles which touch three given circles is at 
axis of similitude of the three given circles. 

Let the circles M and N (figure on next page) touch the three given 
circles 0, 0^, C/^., the contacts of each of the two circles being all of the 
same kind, that is, all intemal in the case of the circle Jf, and all external 
in the case of the circle N, Let S^ S^, S^^y be the three external centres 
of similitude of the given circles taken in pairs, so that SS^S^^ is their 
external axis of similitude (86). 

Since the circles M and iV touch the two given circles (y and 0''^, and 
the contacts are of the same kind in each case, the radical axis of Jlfand If 
passes through S (88). For the same reason, it passes through >S^^ and 
through S^^, Therefore SS^S""^ is the radical axis of the circles M anil Nl 

In the same manner it may be shown that if each of the two circles M 
and N' has like contacts with the pair of circles (y and (y^, but unlike 
contacts with the other two pairs (that is, if Jf touches both (y and (y^ 
internally and externally, and iV touches both (y and (y^ externally and 
internally), the radical axis of M and iV is the intemal axis of similitude 
which passes through the external centre of similitude, S^ of the circles (y 
aad a^. 
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\fO. Scholium, There are in general eight different circles which can De 
drawn tangent to three given circles, and these eight circles exist in pairs 
the four radical axes of which are the four axes of similitude of the three 
given drdes. 

91. CoroUary L When two circles M cmd N totuih three given circles 
0, (Xy (y^ ike three chords of contact mn, mfn^^ wf^n'\ meet in a pomf 
F^ which is a centre ofsimilUvde of the two circles M and Nand the radical 
centre of the three given circles 0, 0^, (Z^. 

For, since the cirdc touches the circles M and N^ and the contacts are 
of different kinds, the chord of contact mn passes through the internal oentr«« 
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of similitude V of M and N (87) ; and for the same reason the chords 
nv^n^ and wf^nf^ pass through V, 

Also, since the two circles and 0' touch the two circles M and iV^ and 
the contacts are of different kinds, the radical axis of and (Y passes 
through the internal centre of similitude, T, of M and N (88). For the 
same reason, the radical axis of (Y and 0'^, and the radical axis of C/^ and 
0^, pass through F. Therefore, V is the radical centre of the three circles 

92. CoroUary IL The pole of the radical axis of the circles M and iV, 

with reference to any one of the three given circles^ lies in the chord of contact 

of that circle. Thus, in the case represented in the figure, the pole of 

SS^S^^ with respect to the drde is a point P lying in the chord of 

"contact mn. 

For, let R be the point of meeting of the tangents to the circle drawn 
at m and n. These tangents are equal and touch the circles M and N\ 
therefore, the point R ison the radical axis of M and iV, that is, upon the 
line SS^S^^* But mn is the polar of the point R with respect to the circle 
(49), and tlierefore the pole of SS^S^^ with respect to the circle is a 
point F on the chord of contact mn (51). 



PROPOSITION XXVI.— PROBLEM. 

93. To describe a circle tangent to three given circles. 

As remarked in (90), there are in general eight solutions of this problem. 
The solutions may all be brought under two cases: viz. — 

1st A pair of circles can be found one of which will touch all the given 
circles internally, and the other will touch all the given circles externally. 

2d. A pair of circles can be found one of which will touch the first of the 
given circles internally and the other two externally, and the other will touch 
the first externally and the other two internally. 

By taking each of the given circles successively as the "first,** this secona 
case gives six circles, thus making, in all, the eight solutions. 

The principles developed in the preceding proposition furnish the follow 
ing simple and elegant solution of the problem, first given by Gerqonne.* 

Let 0, 0^^ 0^' (preceding figure) be the three given circles. Let SS'S^' 
be their external axis of similitude and V their radical centre. Find the 
poles P, P\ P^\ of SS^S^^ with respect to each of the given circles, and 
draw VP, VP\ VP^\ intersecting the three circles in the points m and n, 
m' and n\ m" and n^\ respectively. The circiunfercnce described through 
the three points m, m\ m^% will touch the three given circles internally; 
and the circumference described through the three points n, n\ n"^ will 
touch the three given circles externally. 

By substituting successively each internal axis of similitude for SS^S^^f 
we obtain the other three pairs of circles. 



* Annala de McUhJmaiiques, t, IV. 
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94. Scholium. This general solution embraces the solution of ten distinct 
problems, special cases of the general problem, in which one or more of the 
given circles may be reduced to points (that is, circles of infinitely small 
radius) or to straight lines (that is, circles of infinitely great radius). 



EXERCISES. 

1. If L and L^ arc two fixed straight lines and a fixed point, and if 
through any two straight lines OAA% OBB\ are drawn cutting LmA 
and B and U in A^ and B\ find the locus of the intersection of the lines 
AB' and A'B (43). 

2. If the three sides of a triangle pass through three fixed points which 
are in a straight line, and two vertices of the triangle move on two fixed 
straight lines, the third vertex moves on a straight line which passes through 
the intersection of the two fixed lines (25). 

3. If the three vertices of a triangle move on three fixed straight Unea 
which meet in a point, and two sides of the triangle pass through two fixed 
points, the third side passes through a fixed point which is in a straight line 
with the other two (24). 

4. If Q is any point in the polar of a point P with respect to a given 
circle, the circle described upon PQ as a diameter cuts the given circle 
orthogonally (48). 

5. Let the polars of any point P, with respect to two given circles and 
0\ intersect in Q, Then, the circle described upon PQ as a diameter cuts 
both the given circles orthogonally, and its centre is on the radical axis of 
the given circles. 

6. Describe a circumference which shall pass through a given point and 
cut two given circles orthogonally. 

7. The polars of any point in the radical axis of two circles intersect on 
that axis. 

8. The poles of the radical axis of two circles taken with respect to each 
circle, and the two centres of similitude of the circles, are four harmonic 
points. 

9. Tlic radical axis of two circles is equally distant from the two polam 
of either centre of similitude. 

10. If the sides AB, BC, CD, DA, of a quadiilateral drcumscribed 
about a circle whose centre is touch the circumference at the points 
E, jP, 6r, H, respectively, and if the chords RE and GF meet in P, the 
line PO is perpendicular to the diagonal AC. 

11. If a quadrilateral is divided into two other quadrilaterals by any 
secant, the intersections of the diagonals in the three quadrilaterals are in a 
straight line. 
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12. The onhanuunic ratio of four points on the drcumfcrenoc of a circle is 
equal to the rado of the products of the opposite sides of the quadrilateral 
determined by these points. 

13. If a sehes of circles having their centres in a given straight line cut a 
given circle orthogonally, they have a common radical axis, which is the 
perpendicular let &11 from the centre of the given circle upon the given 
Btzaight line. 

14. The three circles described upon the diagonals of a complete quadri- 
lateral as diameters have a common radical axis and cut orthogonally the 
circle described about the triangle formed by the three diagonals. 

15. Three circles Oi, O2, 0^, being given, any fourth circle Q is described 
and the radical axes of Q and each of the given circles are drawn forming a 
triangle ABC. Another circle Q^ being drawn, a second triangle A^B'C 
is formed in the same mamier. Prove that the triangles ABC and A'B'C 
are homological (24), (70). 

16. If two triangles are reciprocal polars with respect to a circle, they are 
homological (51), (62), (20). 

17. If from the vertices of a triangle ABC perpendiculars -4.a, jB6, Cc, 
are let fall upon the opposite sides, the three pairs of sides BC and 6c, 
A C and ac^ AB and afe, intersect on the radical axis of the circles circum- 
scribed about the triangles ABC and aibc (64, 67). 

18. Any common tangent to two circles is divided harmonically by any 
circle which has a common radical axis with the two given circles (41). 

19. If the sides of a quadrilateral ABCD inscribed in a circle are pro- 
duced to meet in E and F^ forming a complete quadrilateral, the square of 
the third diagonal EF is equal to the sum of the squares of the tangents 
from E and F\ and the tangent from the middle point of J^i^is equal to 
Dne-half of EF. 

20. Given the three diagonals of a complete quadrilateral inscribed in a 
given circle, it is required to construct the quadrilateral (4, 48, 49, 57). 

21. Given three circles, it is required to describe a fourth such that the 
three radical axes of this circle, combined successively with each of the 
fdven ones, shall pass through three men points (Exercises 3 and 15). 
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